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CHAPTER VIII. 
A PARABLE. 


THERE was once a fl-a which 
went hopping about and at length 
lit upon a child’s toy—a small 
sheep, with long woollen hair. The 
fl-a thought he was a most fortu- 
nate fellow, and said to himself, 

‘ Ah, now I shall have a hearty 
meal! Let us descend to dinner !’ 

So he went along the white wool 
until he reached the body of the 
sheep, which was of wood. On 
making this discovery, his rage was 
incontrollable. He puffedand blew; 
he rolled his eyes ; and would have 
twisted his moustache, if he had 
had one. 

‘What! you call yourself an ani- 
mal, do you? I am ashamed to 
be in the company of such an im- 
postor ; why, you haven’t a drop of 
blood in the whole of your miser- 
able body ” 

Now Major Delaney stood at 
the window of the drawing-room of 
his club, and absently tapped his 
finger-nail on the pane, while he 
stared blankly out into St. James’s- 
street. Circumstances (and cards) 
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had not been very propitious of 
late with the Major, and he was so 
far in the position of the fl-a, that 
he would have liked at that moment 
to be told where he was going to 
get his dinner—for a dinner with 
strangers, acquaintances, or friends 
generally, somehow or other, added 
to the Major’s finances. In short, 
he observed an excellent rule in 
his daily walk and conversation ; 
for while others lived to dine, he 
dined to live. 

At first sight you would have 
fancied the Major's face was chiefly 
a mass of bushy gray hair; so gray 
and so bushy were his whiskers, his 
large moustache, and his eyebrows. 
His complexion, too, was not red 
and soldier-like, but seamed and 
gray; with a slight determination 
of colour to the nose. He was 
rather a small man, but he had a 
martial appearance, and his talk 
was largely seasoned with military 
oaths, when he was out of ladies’ 
society. Indeed, his conversation 
had frequently a sanguineous tinge, 
and in moments of excitement was 
distinguished by a profusion of /’s. 

Like most men who have little 
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else to boast of, Major Delaney 
had a habit of letting you know 
every few minutes that he was a 
gentleman. The word ‘gentleman’ 
was seldom out of his mouth, and 
when it did disappear, it was to 
make way for the word ‘cad.’ To 
divide the world into gentlemen 
and cads, was the Major’s mission, 
he himself being the standard by 
which he measured all persons and 
things which were to be considered 
gentlemanly. ‘By Gad, sir, do they 
think soup like this fit for a gentle- 
man?’ he would say; and he even 
exercised such latitude with his fa- 
vourite adjective that he would ven- 
ture to exclaim, ‘ You won’t find, 
sir, a more gentlemanly-looking 
little mare in the Park! He was 
so severe upon cads, that you were 
reminded of the proverbial zeal of 
the apostate ; and so ostentatious 
about his character of gentleman, 
that you could scarcely help think- 
ing that the assumption had for him 
the charm of novelty. 

The Major was thus pensively 
drumming on the window-pane, 
when he was recalled from his re- 
verie by the voice of Mr. Philip, who 
asked leave to introduce a friend 
of his, Lord Cecil Sidmouth. The 
Major had seen the red-haired 
young gentleman often, but had 
never been introduced to him; he 
was now delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

‘Mr. Drem and you have been 
bullying the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, haven’t you, by Gad! 
exclaimed the Major with a laugh. 

Lord Cecil—whose hair seemed 
redder and drier than ever—fixed 
his eye-glass, looked indifferently 
at the Major from head to foot, 
and said, 

‘We formed part of the deputa- 
tion; yes.’ 

‘Workmen’s dwellings, or some- 
thing of that sort. Suppose we shall 
see your speech in to-morrow’s pa- 
pers. Tell you what, you young 
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men are going the pace, by Gad— 
raising up the lower classes, you 
know, and giving them ideas about 
—about—’ 

‘Ventilation, for example,’ sug- 
gested Philip. 

‘ And then,’ continued the Major 
good-humouredly, ‘it was too bad 
of you to have ladies at that meet- 
ing of your Analytical Society, and 
talk to them about Malthus—’ 

‘But who ought to be more in- 
terested in the question?’ obser- 
ved Lord Cecil quite gravely, and 
scowling through his eye-glass. 
‘And, indeed, they might have 
given us a few valuable hints on 
the subject, if they hadn’t been 
afraid of the newspapers.’ 

The Major, not knowing whether 
these graceless young scamps might 
not be making fun of him, broke 
off the conversation by abruptly 
asking them both to dine with him. 
Lord Cecil had a dozen excuses ; 
Philip had none; for was not Mary 
Thormanby certain to be of the 
party? On the other hand, it 
was to be considered that the two 
friends, having won their point with 
the Government in the forenoon, 
had resolved to dine together in 
celebration of their victory. At 
length Lord Cecil’s scruples were 
got over; and, having executed a 
game or two of pyramids, in which 
the Major was content to play 
badly, they all, dressed as they 
were, drove up to ask Mrs. Delaney 
for some dinner. 

Mr. Philip was now going to see 
the woman whom he loved; and 
the mission ought to have been a | 
joyful one. It was quite the re- 
verse. His experiences at this time 
were of a kind which are probably 
not unfamiliar to many people who 
have not had the knowledge of life 
or the courage to break asunder 
certain bonds. Absence from.this 
woman was more or less painful to 
him ; the thought of being always 
absent was inexpressibly so. For 
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it represented the voluntary leaving 
behind of all the beautiful dreams 
he had once dreamed about her ; 
and even although he had disco- 
vered that she was not quite the 
creature whom his idealising fancy 
had created, there still hung over 
and around her this atmosphere 
of tender romance. Many and 
many a time he reasoned himself 
into determining never to give her 
up. It was only boys, he said 
to himself, who imagined that a 
woman ought to be perfect. Wo- 
men were not perfect ; and perhaps 
this one, if her imperfections in 
certain directions were sufficiently 
obvious, was altogether as good a 
woman as he might ever meet. 
Besides, what right had a man to 
insist that his wife should be per- 
fect, knowing as he did his own 
failings? If he could have taken 
the matter down to the Analytical 
Society for discussion—and if the 
philosophers of the society would 
have agreed to accept without proof 
such premisses as that Mary Thor- 
manby was a woman, and that mar- 
riage-laws existed in England— 
they would doubtless have resolved 
that, all things being considered, 
Philip Drem ought to marry Major 
Delaney’s niece. 

But after having reasoned him- 
self into this decision, and after 
having experienced all the pangs 
of absence, he was far from joyful 
in going to see her. He knew his 
visit would be full of dissatisfaction, 
and would end in dissatisfaction. 
Instead of spendinga pleasant even- 
ing together, he knew she would 
be playing some more or less palpa- 
ble character either to charm or to 
annoy him ; that their conversation 
would consist of various covert epi- 
grams and retorts (wholly lost on 
the Major and his wife) ; and that 
he would leave the house wishing 
there was not a woman in the world. 
Her presence had on him the effect 
which strong drinks have on some 
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men: they cannot resist the crav- 
ing, but they dislike the drink as 
they actually drink it, and they are 
ashamed of themselves for yielding 
to the temptation. 

It was a peculiar state of affairs 
for two lovers to be in. 

On this particular evening Mary 
Thormanby was in unusually good 
spirits, which she betrayed only in 
the eloquent look of her gray eyes, 
and in the keen quick sarcasm of 
her tongue. The courteous and 
cutting by-play, however, which 
was carried on between her and 
Philip, was rather a puzzle to her 
aunt and uncle, and was no less 
bewildering to the young lord, who 
sometimes scowled at her over 
the table, and wondered how this 
smooth-speaking, cold-looking wo- 
man could have captured his friend. 

‘I can understand your calling 
Violet Kingscote a clever woman, 
if you like,’ he used to say to Philip. 
‘ That is what I call a smart sort of 
girl in talking ; but there’s always 
common-sense in what she says. 
Plenty of fun, if you want it, but 
sensible hearty sort of fun, and none 
of your sly underhand ways in it— 
none of your smooth faces and your 
adder’s tongues. And what I like 
about Violet, too, is the uncom- 
monly correct notion she has of 
what’s going on round about her. 
She won't be put upon by anybody ; 
and she’s as good a judge of a din- 
ner as any woman I know. I hate 
a woman who is always pretending 
to be an angel, and above her din- 
ner; and I hate worse a woman who 
is a sort of half Minerva and half 
china-doll, who thinks herself too 
precious clever to talk like other 
people.’ 

It was clear to Philip that Lord 
Cecil did not much like Mary Thor- 
manby ; andon the evening in ques- 
tion the president of the Analytical 
was inclined to put down the pale- 
faced fascinating woman opposite 
him, who talked so brilliantly and 
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showed her white teeth. But the 
Analytical Society en masse would 
have beenno match for the dextrous 
wit and ingenuity of Mary Thor- 
manby ; and as the Dr. Johnson 
process of crushing people is not 
permitted in modern society, Lord 
Cecil was fain to visit Miss Thor- 
manby only with an occasional 
scowl, and to bestow his brief and 
laconic remarks upon the charmed 
and voluble Mrs. Delaney. 

Meanwhile Philip engaged his 
splendid sweetheart single-handed, 
and was alternately charmed by the 
swift intellectual sympathy she dis- 
played, and chagrined by her per- 
versity and pretence. Was she too 
clever to be sincere, as he had said? 
One thing was certain : that not the 
least reliance could be placed on 
anything she said about her own 
preferences or dislikes. To please 
you, or to torment you, she could 
express a liking or disliking for any- 
thing in a second ; and could show 
you why she had this like or dislike. 
She really had a dramatic gift of 
imagining herself for a moment in 
any position; and then she ex- 
pressed to you her experiences in 
that character. The fun of it was, 
that Philip had long ago convinced 
himself of the fact that, for the time 
being, she believed what she said. 
She was too clever to be sincere, 
he maintained. 

Strange, too, how the least trifle 
could change instantaneously her 
mental attitude. The accidental 
mention, for example, of Captain 
Dering’s name at once put her into 
a position of defensive sarcasm,— 
just as a cat that has eaten a ca- 
nary will pretend to have done 
nothing, will rub itself against your 
leg, and be very friendly, until it 
sees you lay hold ofa whip or a 
saloon-pistol, and then it suddenly 
changes its manner and prepares 
to fly at you. It was Mrs. Delaney 


who brought up the unlucky sub- 
ject, by mentioning to Lord Cecil 
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how much she was surprised that 
Dr. Dering, Captain Dering’s bro- 
ther, when his child was unwell, 
instead of attending him himself, 
called in another doctor.. 

‘Nothing more natural,’ said 
Philip curtly. ‘He might try his 
skill on other people’s children, but 
he wasn’t such a fool as to do that 
with his own. The one strong point 
about the Derings is, the knowledge 
they have of their own stupidity.’ 

‘What a comfort it is the poor 
people have one redeeming virtue!’ 
said Miss Thormanby with acharm- 
ing smile, which was as cold as 
steel. 

* By the way, did you let Captain 
Dering have the cob?” 

[ Barometer tending to stormy.] 

* Well, no,’ said Philip, ‘I thought 
you had constituted yourself the 
agent for the sale, and I waited to 
see what you would bid.’ 

‘You did not thank me for put- 
ting you in the way of a good thing,’ 
she said, in a tone which was very 
nearly an insult. 

*Didn’t I?’ he said carelessly ; 
‘I am very sorry. People who 
meddle with horses invariably forget 
their manners.’ 

While this pretty sparring was 
going on, Mrs. Delaney sat ill at 
ease. She could not understand 
why her niece was so forgetful of 
her future as to keep constantly 
provoking her rich lover; and many 
a despairing admonition she gave 
her to be a little more mindful. 
Woman of the world as she was, 
however, Mary Thormanby was cer- 
tainly not mercenary—indeed, she 
had too much spirit to be mercen- 
ary. Noone understood better than 
herself the advantages of money 
—for she had been early taught the 
disadvantages of the want of it; 
but when she would be prudent 
and coax this favoured lover of 
hers, the malicious joy of this in- 
tellectual strife was too much for 
her. Her brain took command 
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of her instinct; and made her fight 
with her best chance of future 
position. This was heart-rending 
to the ambitious Mrs. Delaney, 
who knew more intimately than 
most women what straits genteel 
poverty entailed, and how hard 
it was to ‘make an appearance.’ 
Nor was Mrs. Delaney very suc- 
cessful in impressing Lord Cecil 
with a notion of the magnificence 
of the Delaneys former and pre- 
sent ; for he, on being told by the 
aunt that Miss Thormanby, among 
other qualifications, sang like a 
nightingale, inwardly remarked, 

‘No wonder; for she and the 
whole family have apparently lived 
all their life « a@ tree.’ 

If this is to be regarded as an 
epigram on the part of Lord Cecil, 
let us score it down to him at once: 
he never did it again. 

‘Now,’ said the Major, when 
dinner was over, and the ladies had 
gone to the drawing-room, ‘ we are 
not heavy drinkers, are we? The 
days of the three-bottle men are 
over—’ 

‘But the results of the three- 
bottle practice are not,’ said Lord 
Cecil severely. ‘I suppose we are 
all suffering now from the over- 
drinking of the last generation.’ 

‘Sure, I don’t know,’ said the 
Major cheerfully. ‘I think we suffer 
enough from our own over-drink- 
ing. But, as I was saying, we are 
not heavy drinkers ; and what do 
you say to joining the ladies at 
once, and having a quiet rubber? 
Threepenny-points, Mr. Drem, eh?’ 

With which he facetiously winked 
at Mr. Philip. 

‘That will just suit me,’ said 
Lord Cecil gravely; ‘I never play 
over threepenny-points.’ 

* Of course not,’ said the Major, 
humorously. 

‘O, I’m not joking,’ said Lord 
Cecil (like the newspaper-gentle- 
man, who suddenly says, ‘To be 
serious,’ as if some effort were re- 
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quired); ‘haven’t you heard the 
story, Major Delaney? It was 
abroad at several of the clubs yes- 
terday ; I thought it was every- 
where by this time. Haven’t you 
heard of the legacy left me by 
Lord Carlsmere ?” 

‘I have not,’ said the Major. 

‘Nor I,’ said Philip. 

‘ By all means let me make my- 
self a hero for a few seconds ; per- 
haps I shall never have a chance 
again,’ observed his lordship, screw- 
ing in his eye-glass. ‘Some months 
ago Lord Carlsmere, who was my 
godfather, was staying with us. He 
got hold of a book of mine, and 
ran against a memorandum I had 
written in pencil on the margin. I 
cannot recollect the words; but 
they were something to the effect 
that, “if the human mind had ever 
got beyond the region of its own 
experiences, it was in the medi- 
zeval conception of the cruelty of 
God”—’ 

‘Good gracious,’ cried the Ma- 
jor, ‘ that is blasphemy ” 

‘I beg your pardon, it is nothing 
of the kind,’ returned Lord Cecil, 
impertinently staring at the Major. 
‘But most ignorant men would, I 
presume, fancy that my schoolboy 
effort at being profound had some- 
thing todowith religion. So thought 
Lord Carlsmere. He challenged 
me about the authorship; I ac- 
knowledged it. He went home— 
and altered his will 

The president of the Analytical 
Society threw out his hands in the 
fashion of a French éngénwe—as 
much as to say, ‘ There went my 
30,0007,’ 

‘He died, as you know, a few 
days ago,’ continued Lord Cecil, 
‘and in his will he leaves me pro- 
perty to the amount of 30,000/., on 
condition that I become a member 
of the Church of England.’ 

*‘ And are you not?’ observed the 
Major, aghast, and _ instinctively 
sitting back on his chair. He could 
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make his living by cards; but he 
was no heretic. 

‘ Well, I suppose I shall be some 
day,’ continued the red-headed 
young man, ‘if I marry and have a 
lot of children to bring up. I sup- 
pose in any case one drifts into the 
Church of England as offering you 
as good a solution as any other of 
a perpetual mystery. But in the 
mean time, you see, Major De- 
laney, I am of in the Church of 
England.’ 

‘And you mean to throw away 
30,000/, ? exclaimed the Major, 
who could scarcely credit his ears. 

‘ That is my intention,’ remarked 
Lord Cecil, balancing a walnut on 
his fore-finger. 

‘Of course you will, Cecil,’ said 
Mr. Philip, ‘but it is remarkably un- 
fortunate, is it not? For you won't 
do anybody but yourself any good 
by the martyrdom.’ 

As for the Major, he was almost 
in tears. He begged, and prayed, 
and reasoned with a vehemence 
which showed the remarkable force 
of his good-nature ; for what in- 
terest had he in his lordship getting 
the money? And it seemed mon- 
strous to him that a young man, 
who calmly looked forward to join- 
ing the Church of England some 
day, should decline to anticipate 
that adhesion by a few years merely 
through an insane scruple of con- 
science. Nor was it less exasper- 
ating that Mr. Philip, instead of 
joining in his protest, looked upon 
the matter as inevitable, and really 
stared with some surprise at his, 
the Major’s, warm interference. 

* You ought to help me,’ said the 
Major, ‘to prevent your friend 
making such an absurd sacri- 
fice.’ 

‘ The sacrifice is absurd and un- 
usual, is it not?’ said Philip, with 
a laugh which puzzled the Major 
much. ‘Had it been the other 
way—had he sacrificed his con- 
science—there would have been 
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nothing unusual or absurd in it, 
I daresay.’ 

‘ Suppose we cease discussing the 
matter,’ said Lord Cecil. ‘I only 
mentioned it to you, Major De- 
laney, in case you should want me 
to play high—’ 

‘ By Gad, sir, I am not a profes- 
sional gambler,’ remarked the Ma- 
jor with a shrug. ‘ Mr. Drem and 
I have an odd game occasionally 
—that is all. The stakes are of no 
consequence—none.’ 

But he was deeply chagrined and 
disappointed all the same. Had 
he thrown away the bait of a dinner 
all for nothing? What right had 
this young man to go about with 
the title of a lord—what right had 
he to scowl at people, and be osten- 
tatious about his philosophy and 
his beggarly politics, if he hadn’t a 
farthing in his pocket? The fl-a 
had come to the body of the ani- 
mal, and there was not a drop of 
blood to be got. No wonder the 
Major was disgusted ; and that he 
muttered to his wife, in a corner of 
the drawing-room, 

‘Don’t you ask that Sidmouth 
here again. The young upstart— 
he hasn’t a farthing ; and as for his 
manners—all the courtesy he has 
got is in his title ! 

They sat down at the card-table, 
however; Miss Thormanby and 
Philip being partners, as usual. As 
for Lord Cecil, he was glad to get 
out on the balcony to smoke a cigar, 
and watch the passing of the people 
in the lane beneath, or the motion 
of the stars overhead. If his gaze 
were directed upward, you may be 
sure his thoughts were more scien- 
tific than sentimental, and were pro- 
bably connected with his pet theory 
of evolution. 

The story of his lordship’s deter- 
mination about the legacy was of 
course brought forward by the Ma- 
jor, who renewed his lamentations, 
in which he was joined by Mrs. 
Delaney. 
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‘Sure he won’t be thanked by 
anny one for what he’s done; and 
take me word for’t, he'll be vexed 
enough whin he gets owlder.’ 

Mrs. Delaney spoke with a much 
more decided Irish accent than her 
husband did; and, indeed, women 
seem to retain peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation much longer than men. 
This is strange; for, as Jims used 
to say to his wife, when she said 
something particularly Scotch, wo- 
men ought to speak better than 
men, having so much more practice. 

Mary Thormanby, on the other 
hand, with her gray eyes waxing 
almost enthusiastic, said that Lord 
Cecil had nobly resolved, and that 
a man capable of doing this was 
capable of anything. 

‘If we in the Church,’ she re- 
marked, with something like a blush 
of feeling on her face, ‘ had the ten- 
der conscience, and the resolution, 
and the bravery, of many people we 
find out of it, the Church would be 
different from what it is.’ 

Philip admired this hearty sym- 
pathy, of course, and was glad to 
see this honest praise in her eyes ; 
but then he knew that, halfan hour 
thereafter, she could have added to 
the Major’s wonder and regret some 
contemptuous expressions of indif- 
ference about the whole matter. 
While he played his hand care- 
lessly, trumping his partner’s best 
card, and forgetting to return her 
lead, he was all the time imagining 
a little conversation between her 
and Captain Dering (for example) 
about this very subject ofthe legacy. 
He could see, instead of the en- 
thusiastic colour and the frank ad- 
miration, the smile of derision and 
pity with which she would dismiss 
the poor boy’s folly. And here 
came in the problem : suppose she 
were married to someone who would 
carefully cultivate the better side of 
her nature, and give encourage- 
ment to those finer sympathies 
which sprung up, flower-like, among 
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the careless weeds of her mind, 
might she not be made a very dif- 
ferent woman? And he felt that 
all the vision of such a possibility 
he could imagine might at any time 
be dissipated by one of her cold 
and scornful smiles. 

Thiswas the result, asit had often 
been before. The brief satisfaction 
he got from her generous advocacy 
of Lord Cecil’s resolve was speedily 
destroyed by her expression of sen- 
timents directly contrary in tone 
and obviously meant to annoy him. 
Why should she inevitably subside 
into this childish trick of provoca- 
tion—as if she gloried in showing 
him that she could demean herself 
in his sight, and yet dare him to 
go away from her? Why was it 
impossible for them to speak ten 
minutes together without finding 
themselves descending from plain 
speech into the bandying of mean- 
ingless sarcasm? How was it that 
he could enjoy conversation with 
any woman except with this one-— 
that she alone was unapproachable ? 

He rose from the card-table (in 
spite of his carelessness, he had 
actually won something) more dis- 
satisfied than ever— longing, in- 
deed, to get out of the house and 
into the fresh air. The false atmo- 
sphere of the place stifled him. No 
sooner did he enter her society than 
the frank and honest attitude of his 
intentions was suddenly altered ; 
and he had to assume this tiresome 
position of useless antagonism. The 
small word-warfare, the underhand 
sarcasm, the petty trifling—all this 
was somewhat wearisome. It was 
an inexpressible relief to get out- 
side—to get a breath of wholesome 
air, and a look at the great silent 
space overhead. 

But before they left, courtesy de- 
manded that some show of hospi- 
tality should be extended to Lord 
Cecil, who had been amusing him- 
self pretty well with his cigar out- 
side. There was some more help- 
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less conversation about nothing in 
particular ; some feeble suggestion 
about wine and biscuits ; and then 
a determined desire on the part of 
the young men to get away. 

But just before they left, Lord 
Cecil and Philip were standing in 
the middle of the floor; and had 
been led into talking of some sus- 
picious movement on the part of 
the Home Secretary. 

‘There’s more there than meets 
the eye,’ remarked Lord Cecil, 
staring absently before him. 

‘There isn’t much,’ observed Mr. 
Philip, following the direction of his 
friend’s glance. 

Lord Cecil started and blushed ; 
for he found himself staring at Mrs. 
Delaney’s somewhat décolletéefigure. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE AWAKING. 


THERE are many guesses at the 
mysterious and puzzling circum- 
stances of life which we do not re- 
veal even to those who are most 
intimate with us ; and it may have 
appeared to both Jims and his wife, 
without either mentioning it to the 
other, that this girl who had been, 
by a series of occurrences, thrown 
upon their hands, was meant to re- 
place the daughter whom they had 
lost so many years before. Jims 
had been, like most Scotchmen, 
brought up to abhor the word 
‘chance.’ To him and his wife 
a special purpose was everywhere 
evident in events which to other 
people would have appeared mere 
ordinary and trivial accidents. 
When Lilian Seaford naturally fell 
into the position of a daughter to 
them—when they almost inadvert- 
ently began to assume towards her 
the character of parents—it gradu- 
ally became clear to them that Pro- 
vidence had so ordered it. Hence- 
forth there was something sacred 
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and inviolable in these relations ; 
and the old couple at Hampstead 
found their life grown fuller and 
sweeter because of this filling up 
of the blank in their domestic 
circle. 

No one could help becoming 
fond of the girl under any circum- 
stances; but there was much in 
the solitariness of her position and 
in the characteristics of her own 
nature (which were daily becoming 
more and more marked and beau- 
tiful), to give her a close and per- 
manent hold upon the hearts of 
these two old people. And with 
this gaining affection there became 
gradually intertwined the possibili- 
ties of more tragic circumstances ; 
for love is essentially conservative, 
and the more tender it waxes on 
the one side, the fiercer it grows 
on the other. Jims felt that this 
poor stray was now under shelter of 
his roof; that he had pledged him- 
self to accord her paternal protec- 
tion ; and the grim old man, brood- 
ing by his fireside over the terrible 
lesson of former years, would pic- 
ture to himself how he would now 
deal with any wolf who should try 
to invade his small fold. A tender 
friend, but a dangerous enemy. 

During the piteous time after 
her mother’s death, Lilian was 
too stunned and miserable to take 
much thought of her own affairs ; 
and she spoke no more to Mrs. 
Lawson about her wish that Philip 
should not come to the house. Nor 
was the old Scotchwoman sorry to 
let that episode pass into forgetful- 
ness ; for she had but dimly com- 
prehended the girl’s meaning, and 
had been greatly at a loss to know 
how to convey the hint to Philip. 
Such a return for his many kind- 
nesses would, she properly thought, 
have been the height of ingratitude ; 
and so she was glad to let the mat- 
ter slip by, trusting that it had been 
only suggested by a girlish whim. 

As for him, knowing nothing of 
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these things, he took it for granted 
that his interference and assistance 
were now needed more than ever ; 
and his visits to Hampstead were 
more frequent than ever they had 
been. That unusually considerate 
lawyer, who would not charge any- 
thing for petty services, was again 
called into requisition, and such 
arrangements were made about 
Lilian’s present position and pro- 
spects as ought to have given her 
comfort and security. But in her 
desolation she cared only for the 
kind solace and sympathy she re- 
ceived from the Lawsons, and was 
content to let other matters shift 
for themselves. They noticed that 
her trance-like fits were somewhat 
more frequent now, and somewhat 
sadder. 

By and by, as the prostration of 
grief wore off, and she came more 
into immediate contact with the 
people around her, Philip began to 
notice the peculiar manner in which 
the relations between himself and 
her had apparently become altered. 
This discovery only dawned upon 
him gradually; but it occasioned 
him the most powerful surprise, 
and was followed by other dis- 
coveries scarcely less unpleasant. 
In the olden days—and the few 
months which had elapsed since 
the arrival of Mrs. Seaford and her 
daughter seemed a strangely long 
period—he used to pet this child, 
and play with her various moods, 
watching her all the while, as I 
have said, with the interest one 
might feel in watching the move- 
ments of a new piece of mechan- 
ism. All the shifting emotions that 
were exhibited so clearly in the 
large, innocent, deep-blue eyes re- 
presented to him only the work- 
ings of a beautiful mental nature, 
which was a constant curiosity and 
delight. He seemed to see a new 
universe, full of wonder and joy, 
mirrored in these eyes ; and he had 
almost begun to believe in the ex- 
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istence of this fair young world that 
was full of honour, and honesty, 
and the joy of health. From Park- 
lane to Hampstead was for him a 
leap across a dozen continents — 
from the cold gloom and artificial 
manners of our northern land to 
some happy hemisphere, with the 
sunlight shining on green islands 
and blue seas, and the wonder of 
fresh and simple ways. 

Now all this was changed ; the 
old frank communion was gone 
from between them—nay, she ac- 
tually seemed to avoid him. At 
first, he would scarcely believe it ; 
then he was for speaking to her di- 
rectly, and remonstrating with her ; 
finally, with a little more caution, 
he resolved to ask Mrs. Lawson 
in what manner he had offended 
Lilian. 

‘Mrs. Lawson,’ said he, ‘you 
must find out for me why Lilian 
seems to get out of the way when 
I come up to see you, instead of 
being my constant companion, as 
she used to be. What have I done? 
Or do you think she so much asso- 
ciates me with these troubles she 
has passed through, that she would 
rather not see me ? 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Lawson hesita- 
tingly, and with some wild woman- 
like grasping at this proffered ex- 
cuse, ‘ perhaps—perhaps—’ 

‘ Because,’ continued Philip, in 
his careless way, and not noticing 
her hesitation, ‘if she has any pain- 
ful feeling like that, you must tell 
me at once. My staying away from 
your hospitable and comfortable 
home would be rather a sacrifice, 
you know; but I should do that 
gladly if she wished.’ 

Here, then, was the very offer 
which had been desired: why did 
she not accept it on the spot? Mrs. 
Lawson had a sensitive conscience ; 
and it suddenly struck her that, if 
Mr. Philip must be asked to stay 
away, he must not go on a false 
impression. 
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‘You see,’ he continued, in the 
same careless fashion, ‘ your hus- 
band and I can have our talking 
elsewhere; or perhaps the world 
won’t be much worse offif we don’t 
have it at all. It is only of late 
that I have convinced myself Lilian 
seeks to avoid me; and I know 
our old confidences and amuse- 
ments are quite gone. Now it is 
of great consequence to her that 
the house should be made pleasant 
and comfortable to her, while it is 
of no consequence whatever to me 
if Ispend my evenings elsewhere. 
You perceive ?” 

‘Yes—but—Mr. Philip,’ stam- 
mered Mrs. Lawson, upon whom 
his thoughtfulness and kindly feel- 
ing had precisely the opposite effect 
of wishing that he should remain. 
Nevertheless, her duty towards 
Lilian was clear. 

‘Don’t say anything about it to 
her,’ he observed. ‘And don’t 
make any remark about my not 
coming to see you so very often. 
But I shall by degrees drop off 
visiting you: perhaps in course of 
time all these old recollections will 
have ceased.’ 

‘Mr. Philip,’ said Mrs. Lawson 
suddenly, ‘sit down until I tell ye 
the whole truth about the matter. 
It’s better ye should ken, especially 
as ye’re so kind and thochtfu’ as 
to care more about other folk than 
yoursel. I say it’s better I should 
tell ye plump and plain, and then 
yell see how ye shouldna stop 
comin’ by degrees, but stop athe- 
gither.’ 

‘I must have committed some 
considerable crime,’ he said quiet- 
ly, ‘to have merited this abrupt 
banishment. However, tell me.’ 

After all, the honest way was the 
best way. She said no more than 
she knew; but that again was not 
sufficient to compromise Lilian. 
She told him merely what had oc- 
curred on the evening after they 
had gone for their walk on Hamp- 
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stead Heath, and left him to draw 
his own inferences. 

He was very grave and thought- 
ful, saying nothing for several 
minutes. 

‘I am very glad you have been 
so frank with me, Mrs. Lawson,’ 
he said at length, rising from his 
chair. ‘I only wish you had given 
me some hint before, and not sub- 
jected the poor girl to all this 
persecution.’ 

‘I thought it had a’ blawn over,’ 
said Mrs. Lawson, not very certain 
what to say, and wondering how 
he should take her disclosures. 

He did not afford her much en- 
lightenment. He seemed merely 
to have grown a trifle more reser- 
ved, and he was already dwelling 
carefully on the matter. Then he 
said, 

‘I promised to stay and take tea 
with you, did I not? I will stay; 
but after this evening, I don’t think 
you will see me for some time, Mrs. 
Lawson.’ 

The tears started to the old 
Scotchwoman’s eyes. She took his 
hand in hers, and thanked him 
with greater warmth of expression 
than was customary with her. 

At this moment there appeared 
at the door of the room Lilian her- 
self, who, apparently not knowing 
there was anybody within, was 
about to enter in search of some- 
thing. The moment she perceived 
them, she started, glanced with a 
wild and frightened expression from 
the one to the other, as if she was 
divining what they had been talk- 
ing about. 

‘ Didn’t you know I had come?’ 
said Philip, with marked careless- 
ness, and taking heed not to ob- 
serve the strange expression of her 
face. 

She glanced at Mrs. Lawson, 
and there was more tell-tale con- 
fusion in the old Scotchwoman’s 
look than in the cold indifference 
which Philip had instantly assumed. 
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The girl was still only partially 
reassured ; but she came into the 
room and shook hands with him, 
and then turned to seek what she 
had come for. In shaking hands 
with her, he could not help look- 
ing for a brief second into her 
eyes; and there was something 
inexpressibly touching in the fright- 
ened, conscious, apprehensive veil 
that was now drawn over the frank- 
ness and joy that had once shone 
there. It was still a bird-like look ; 
but the audacious cheerfulness and 
laughter of the clear blue deeps 
had given place to a troubled 
fear. 

At the frugal meal which shortly 
followed Philip found himself seat- 
ed opposite the fair young girl, who 
was dressed wholly in black. She 
was very silent and absent; the 
blue eyes deepening frequently in- 
to the mystic trances which he 
used to observe with peculiar curi- 
osity. She listened as though she 
heard nothing; and it was only 
when, by accident, their eyes met 
that she seemed to be conscious 
of his presence, or rendered un- 
comfortable by it. 

Fortunately there was no gene- 
ral conversation to make her re- 
serve apparent. Jims had the talk 
all to himself, and was discoursing 
scornfully upon recondite theologi- 
cal subjects which had puzzled the 
schoolmen, but were as clear as 
noonday to the eye of faith. Into 
these regions Philip never followed 
him ; nor did Jims want any stimu- 
lus in the way of pretended argu- 
ment or opposition. On such mat- 
ters his dogmatism would have 
crushed the suggestions of any dis- 
putant ; and it was Jims’ pleasure, 
on these occasions, to expound the 
law and the Scriptures as if he had 
just come down from Sinai to con- 
front an idolatrous and backsliding 
generation. At such times Philip 
submitted meekly to be considered 
a typical son of Belial. Jims’ fierce 
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arguments were thundered at his 
head ; and he never even protested 
against his being credited with an 
amount of heresy and infidelity, of 
bad logic and general stupidity, 
sufficient to have ruined a state. 

‘Why, sir,’ Jims would say to 
him, ‘it is reasonable to think that 
God would have allowed sin to 
come into the world, if only for the 
purpose of allowing us to practise 
the virtues of charity and forgive- 
ness.’ 

‘Probably so,’ Philip would per- 
haps answer ; ‘ but isn’t it a pity so 
few of us take advantage of the 
opportunity ?” 

During this present discussion— 
or monologue, rather—Philip was 
unusually inattentive. In spite of 
himself his eyes would wander to- 
wards the girl who sat opposite him 
there, with the downcast face, the 
timid look and absent voice. It is 
a dangerous thing to give a man 
the notion that a woman is in love 
with him; the confidence it inspires 
paves the way for catastrophes. And 
there is nothing more certain than 
this: that a young man is perpetu- 
ally trying to unlock the puzzle of 
his future life; and that there is 
scarcely an unmarried woman whom 
he meets whom he does not regard 
as the possible key. Itis the instinct 
proper to this period of existence. 
But whereas a man sees many wo- 
men, and cannot tell how many 
obstacles there may lie in the way 
of his marrying this one or that 
one, the case is very different when 
he knows, or fancies he knows, 
that a particular woman loves him. 
Here, at least, is one solution ; and 
straightway his imagination begins 
to paint pictures of the coming 
time ; and, artist-like, he puts in 
this figure to see how it will look. 

Jims had gone from original sin 
to the devil, whose reality as an ac- 
tual tempter of men he was vigor- 
ously expounding. Alec had come 
home from the City, and now sat 
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on the hearth-rug, looking up with 
fixed wistful eyes upon his grand- 
father, and listening to the strange 
sermon that was going on. Lilian 
appeared to listen also; but her 
thoughts were far away. And far- 
ther and farther away did Philip 
get also; until the whole party 
seemed in a dream, each regarding 
his or her own separate world, and 
living apart. Attentive observers 
have sometimes remarked this ex- 
pression on the faces of a whole 
congregation, and have even hinted 
that there is nothing more provoca- 
tive of profound day-dreaming and 
reverie than a good drowsy sermon. 

These five people now, who are 
apparently at Hampstead, are really 
very far distant from it. 

Lilian is sitting on Paignton 
Sands, her hands folded on her 
knees, her eyes looking out on the 
blue waters of Tor Bay, where mil- 
lions and millions of white stars 
glitter on the innumerable ripples, 
in constant motion under the still 
sky and the warm sunlight. Over 
there, on the left, the wooded hills 
and gleaming villas of Torquay rise 
above the white water, with the 
Thatcher and Ore Stone jutting 
out into the bluer region beyond ; 
away over there on the right, Berry 
Head runs out into the clear sea; 
and the hamlet of Brixham lies 
amid pale smoke, with the slates 
of its houses shining through the 
mist. Then far beyond, and all in 
front of her, the faint dark line of 
the horizon meeting the yellow sky, 
with here and there the speck of a 
ship that seems to hang between 
air and water. Beside her, the 
ruddy sand, the drowsy silence of 
the mid-day sun, and the crisp 
white ripples that plash on the 
beach below. 

Philip is at a ball, and Lilian is 
his wife. Their names are announ- 
ced ; she enters on his arm ; and he 
knows that in all the great room 
there is no one half so lovely as 
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she is. She is dressed in white, 
and there is a white rose in her 
hair, and white pearls round her 
neck. His friends are there; she 
has won the hearts of all of them ; 
even the women have taken to 
petting her. As for his father— 
And here the lights of the ball- 
room grow dimmer, and the scene 
changes. 

Mrs. Lawsonis again a girl among 
the cattle of a small moorland farm 
in the south of Lanarkshire. She 
sees Jims as a smart young weaver 
coming down the road from be- 
tween the fir-plantations, and he is 
waving his cap to her. 

Alec is standing on London- 
bridge among the dingy idlers who 
lean on the parapet and look down 
the great gap in the City, with its 
steamers, barges, quays, cranes, and 
what not. Behind him is the roar 
of carriages ; before him the thor- 
oughfare which leads away out to 
the green islands of the Spanish 
Main. 

By what mental process Jims’ 
valiant encounter with the devil 
should have been transformed into 
these aérial pictures we need not 
stay to determine. They were ab- 
ruptly scattered by Philip’s rising 
and saying he must be off, as he 
had to dine with some people that 
evening. 

‘And I am going to bid you 
good-bye for a little time,’ he said, 
with excellent indifference of tone. 

‘Indeed !’ said Jims. 

‘I think of going to Torquay for 
a month or two.’ 

Lilian almost started. Why Tor- 
quay? She had just been there ; 
and it almost seemed as if he 
knew it. 

But the reason for this sudden de- 
cision was simple enough. Among 
the many places he had been dream- 
ing about, the seaside villages in 
the south of Devonshire were pro- 
minent ; for they had many asso- 
ciations with the young girl who 
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sat opposite him; and when, on 
the spur of the moment, he chose 
some watering-place as his pro- 
bable destination, Torquay natur- 
ally occurred tohim. Yet it seemed 
strange enough to her. 

‘What do you mean to do there?” 
inquired Jims, who was quite igno- 
rant ofany reason why Philip should 
wish to have this excuse for not 
coming to his house. 

‘I shall go down with a profound 
determination to study. I shall 
read for a day or two; then ask 
myself what is the use or value to 
anybody of my doing so; then I 
shall make a pretence of improving 
my health—walk, ride, and bathe 
every day to excess; and then I 
shall relapse into billiards and idle- 
ness. I know the whole programme 
perfectly, as there is hardly a water- 
ing-place in England I have not 
visited with the like results.’ 

‘And you have nothing to do in 
life but that ? said Jims with a sigh. 

‘It is the profession I have been 
brought up to,’ said Philip. ‘ How- 
ever, I will not make matters worse 
than they are. I mean really this 
time to improve my political educa- 
tion ; so that, ifever I should get a 
seat, I shall be able to give the his- 
tory of every administration since 
the beginning of the century. I 
will study all sides of all questions ; 
and in my first speech in Parlia- 
ment I shall electrify the House as 
completely as did the Irish member 
who, the very first time he caught 
the Speaker’s eye, spoke for ten 
minutes, and managed to propose 
in that time triennial parliaments, 
subdivision of the land, the aboli- 
tion of all established churches, the 
granting of a sum to construct docks 
for his native village, the abolition 
of the game-laws, and the repeal of 
the union. If they had let him 
go on for other ten minutes, he 
would have talked the Queen off 
her throne, and cut the throat of 
the aristocracy.’ 
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‘When do you leave?’ 

‘In a day or two, probably. I 
will send you my address; and if 
anything occurs about those arti- 
sans’ dwellings, you know, you can 
tell me.’ 

‘ Good-bye !’ he said to them all ; 
last of all to Lilian. 

She held his hand just for a mo- 
ment; and said, timidly looking 
up, 

‘You have been very kind to 
me ; I must thank you, since you 
are going away.’ 

He stood on the threshold ir- 
resolute, holding her hand, and 
forgetting that the others were look- 
ing at him. Some wild impulses 
were crossing his brain—that he 
would boldly give up his intention 
of deserting the house, declare there 
and then, before them all, that he 
would set to work to win this beau- 
tiful young creature for his wife, 
and so settle once for all the un- 
certainties that lay before him. 

The opportunity passed in an 
instant; she withdrew her hand ; 
and he was constrained to go. And 
when he went outside, he looked 
back at the house, and wondered 
whether again he should ever enter 
the tender and quiet sanctuary, 
where he had seen so much of 
what was beautiful and noble in 
life. 


CHAPTER X. 
PHILIP’S MONITRESS, 


He had to dine with the Kings- 
cotes that evening, and when he 
reached Park-lane he found that 
his father and Mrs. Drem had al- 
ready left. Accordingly, by the 
time he had dressed and driven to 
Sir James’s house, he was appa- 
rently very late. In the same pre- 
dicament, however, was a certain 
Lord Derrosay—an infirm old man, 
who tottered about on his thin frail 
legs, and was very deaf; and as Sir 
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James had expectations from this 
little withered earl, there was no 
thought of serving dinner until he 
arrived. Philip, therefore, was just 
in time; and was making profuse 
apologies to Miss Violet when Lord 
Derrosay arrived. 

‘You must have been very hur- 
ried, my dear,’ remarked Mrs. Drem 
with her pretty meek voice. 

‘Hurried! Yes, hurried! said 
Mr. Drem in his snappish voice ; 
*I daresay he was up looking after 
that woman at Hampstead, and 
nursing her baby for her !’ 

‘You forget, sir,’ replied Philip 
calmly, ‘ that Mrs. Seaford is dead.’ 

‘Good thing too,’ said the mer- 
chant. 

‘My dear!’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘Don’t my-dear me,’ he said tes- 
tily ; ‘I hate your hypocrisy. You 
want to make people believe we're 
a loving couple. Very—very! he 
added, with a sardonic smile. 

‘Well, it isn’t my fault, I’m sure,’ 
said Mrs. Drem, who was nearly 
crying. 

Philip turned away, as was his 
wont, from these domestic squab- 
bles ; and found that he had to 
take Violet down to dinner. He 
found, likewise, that on her other 
side sat the deaf earl, who never 
under any provocation uttered a 
syllable during the serious business 
of dinner; so that Mr. Philip could 
talk to the young lady without any 
danger of being overheard or in- 
terrupted. He began to do so in 
a fashion which considerably start- 
led his partner. 

‘Do you know, Violet,’ he said, 
‘that my papa wishes me to marry 
you, and that I fancy your papa 
would rather like you to marry me?’ 

She locked up with her big dark 
eyes full of astonishment ; and then 
her practical common-sense told 
her that it was impossible any sane 
man could begin a proposal at din- 
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‘Don’t look alarmed,’ said Phi- 
lip ; ‘I am not going to ask you to 
fulfil their wishes just at present.’ 

‘You are very kind, I am sure,’ 
she said ; ‘I hope I shall be grate- 
ful and obedient when you do.’ 

‘I know you wouldn’t marry me,’ 
he observed. 

‘Do not be too sure, 
‘I might be driven to it.’ 

‘I think myself you might do 
worse,’ he retorted, ‘and probably 
will. But that is not to the pur- 
pose. I am going to tell you a 
secret.’ 

‘Do,’ she said ; ‘I like people to 
go on talking pleasant and inter- 
esting things at dinner, and not 
asking you to answer them.’ 

‘We don’t mean to marry, do 
we ?” 

‘ We two together ?’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

‘Well, you may ; but I don’t.’ 

‘Very good. Now Iam going 
to tell you all about it, just as if 
you were my sister.’ 

‘But please don’t ask me ques- 
tions. Make it a long story, and 
no questions.’ 

‘You little gourmande! Why 
don’t you satisfy your hunger at 
lunch, and make dinner, what it 
ought to be, the ornamental meal 
of the day?” 

‘ That is another question ; and 
I am busy.’ 

‘Greedy, you mean. However, 
to begin with—I arrived at a reso- 
lution when I was in the hansom 
coming here—’ 

‘Was there a collision ? 

* You must not be smart, Violet ; 
for it does not suit the smooth re- 
gularity and gracefulness of your 
face. Besides, what I am going to 
tell you is serious. When I was 
in the hansom, as I said, I resolved 
that I would never marry Mary 
Thormanby.’ 

*O Philip !’ said the young lady, 
laying down her fish-knife, and 
dropping at once her provoking 
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she said ; 
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air, ‘I am so heartily glad of that ! 
I am so very, very glad. And Iam 
so pleased that you should have 
told me in that way—for we have 
always been very confidential, 
haven’t we? But—but are you 
quite sure ?” 

There was a glimpse of humorous 
doubt on the smooth, round, pretty 
face. 

‘Quite,’ said Philip. ‘I have 
often thought of it; but I never 
resolved to do it. The fact is, you 
know, the prospect of having to 
spend one’s life in the continual 
worry which marks every visit of 
mine to the house is a trifle too 
much. There is no frankness be- 
tween us—no companionship what- 
ever ; and when an hour near her 
makes me as savage as a bear, 
don’t you think the spending all 
one’s life in that state is enough to 
make one pause ?” 

‘You know,’ said Miss Kings- 
cote slowly, and with an odd ex- 
pression of wisdom on the demure 
face, ‘it is a very dangerous thing 
to say anything against your friend’s 
sweetheart ; because he is very 
likely, after all, to marry her; and 
then he is certain to tell her—’ 

‘And then you won’t have many 
invitations to dinner from ¢hat lady. 
Really, Violet, your prudence is 
beyond praise. Who taught you 
all these bits of worldly wisdom ?” 

‘ Myself, said Violet frankly. ‘I 
have had to look after a whole 
household ever since I came home 
from Bonn ; and papa isn’t much 
help. However, Philip, I am very 
glad about this ; for although I have 
scarcely ever spoken to her, I have 
heard a good deal about her, and 
seen a good deal of her—and I 
don’t like her.’ 

There was just a touch of un- 
necessary emphasis about these 
last words. 

‘Unfortunately I do,’ said Philip 
ruefully. ‘I think she is a most 
fascinating woman, and might be 
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a charming companion, if she liked; 
but she is no more to be depended 
on than a cat: you can never cal- 
culate on her moods, and while 
you are stroking her, she turns and 
scratches you. I tell you, Violet, 
I have had enough of it; it is be- 
coming a little too wearisome. If 
we were to marry, the house would 
be insufferable.’ 

‘Pray, Philip, don’t get so ex- 
cited,’ said Violet, who liked to 
have her dinner in peace. ‘That 
is my menu you have twisted up.’ 

‘It was to hide the bad French 
in it, said he contemptuously. 
‘You, who look after the whole 
household, might correct the con- 
fectioner’s phrases. Look at that! 
Queues de beufs en karri; cro- 
guettes de homarde. 

‘I suppose there is an 7 too 
many in croguettes,’ said Violet with 
impudent gravity. 

At this point the deaf earl lifted 
his head from his plate, and sud- 
denly bethought himself that he 
ought to address a remark to his 
fair neighbour. It was about the 
weather ; and no blazing July day 
could have made Violet more hot 
and uncomfortable than the neces- 
sity of having to bawl out a reply 
to him, with the startled eyes of 
the whole company fixed upon her. 
When she returned with gratitude 
and joy to resume her conversation 
with Mr. Philip, she was a good 
deal more timid and a good deal 
less malicious. 

‘ But, you know, Philip,’ she said 
with some little hesitation, ‘one 
seldom gives up one’s sweetheart 
without having the prospect of an- 
other one—somebody to fall back 
upon, as it were.’ 

‘Is that your experience, Miss 
Violet ? he asked gravely. 

‘If there is anybody else,’ she 
hinted, playing with her knife and 
fork, and speaking in a hesitating 
way, ‘you ought to tell me the 
whole story.’ 
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‘And suppose I do tell you, 
Miss Curiosity? Suppose I tell 
you of a maiden who lived in a 
kingdom down by the sea, and 
who looked at the sea so long that 
her eyes became of a wonderful 
blue ; and the sun made her hair 
brown; and the winds dyed her 
cheeks with a clear rose-colour ; 
and God gave her a perfect soul. 
Then she left the sea, and the sea- 
sands, and the sea-winds, and she 
came away up to London, and lived 
there apparently ; but at all hours 
of the day her soul fled out of her, 
and went back to the sea. So I 
think it was that when the soul was 
out of her, you know, and she could 
not see very well, she met here in 
London a poor idle good-for-no- 
thing, and her eyes played her a 
trick, and she fancied there was 
something fine about him, and grew 
to care far too much for him. And 
what could he do in return ?” 

This time her face was more 
than serious ; it was anxious. 

‘O Philip, she said, ‘do you 
intend doing that? for I know 
what you mean. The girl you told 
me of; and you are not in love 
with her; and you will marry her 
out of generosity and kindness, 
and the wish to make her happy. 
Do you really mean to do all that ?’ 

‘I do, he said calmly. 

‘But you don’t know what you 
purpose doing,’ she said impetu- 
ously. ‘It is madness to think of 
it, for both your sakes. What sort 
of married life are you likely to 
have with a woman you don’t 
love ?” 

‘I should be content to have no 
other enjoyment than the pleasure 
I always and invariably experience 
whenever I am sitting in the same 
room with her. ‘To look at her is 
a pleasure ; to listen to her is a 
pleasure; to be near her at any 
time is a pleasure.’ 

‘ And you say you are not in love 
with her ?’ 


‘Tam not. I never quarrel with 
her.’ 

‘That woman has perverted all 
your notions,’ said Violet angrily. 
‘She has irritated you into being 
so grateful for anything like the 
pleasure of companionship and gen- 
tle society, that you are ready to 
think there is nothing else want- 
ing in married life. Some men, I 
know, could pass their life well 
enough with a woman who could 
be a sort of pleasant companion at 
meals, look after the house, and 
say nothing if left alone in the 
evenings; you never could. You 
would break the insipid calm of 
the weather with a thunder-storm. 
Whatever you do, Philip, don’t 
marry a woman with whom you are 
not very deeply in love.’ 

So earnest was this little girl, 
that you would have fancied she 
spoke with all the authority of 
an experienced woman. Strangely 
enough, however, he paid less at- 
tention to these words now than 
he did long afterwards, when he 
recalled them with a bitter smile, 
and when it would have been the 
keenest cruelty to Violet herself to 
repeat them. 

At present she had said all she 
could say on that side of the ques- 
tion ; and now she formed her bat- 
tery on another position. 

‘You know what your father will 
probably do?’ she said. 

‘ The worst he can do is to cut 
me off with the metaphoric shil- 
ling.’ 

‘Is not that bad enough ?” 

‘Yes, certainly bad enough, to 
one brought up as I have been; 
but there are worse things possible 
in this world, for me as for other 
men. I don’t think I’ve anything 
heroic about me, my guide as to 
conduct being chiefly my own sa- 
tisfaction. But there are times 
when my present ignominious po- 
sition begins to be unbearable ; 
and I would gladly have something 
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practical to work for—not because 
I have any grand ambition or no- 
tion of duty, but merely out of a 
selfish wish to feel comfortable 
within myself. I begin to wish 
that I was a stone-mason, or a 
bricklayer, or a cab-driver, and that 
I could add to my dinner the en- 
joyment of knowing I had worked 
for it.’ 

‘Is there no other sphere of ex- 
ertion for one in your position ?’ 
she said, with a touch of her fa- 
ther’s manner in her. 

‘You mean getting into Parlia- 
ment, I suppose, and preparing 
additional arguments to back-up 
your leader, to whom your vote 
is of more importance than your 
speech. Ofthe two, I think I could 
drive a cab to more purpose.’ 

‘Miss Seaford would not marry 
a cab- driver,’ observed Violet, 
promptly. 

Indeed, she had an admirable fa- 
culty of cutting the legs from these 
tall and weak-kneed propositions. 

* You see, my dear young friend,’ 
continued Philip, helping her to 
some grapes, ‘if all this shouldcome 
about as you suggest, and if my 
papa should be inclined to play 
the tragedy-father, my chances of 
getting into Parliament would be 
remarkably small. How otherwise, 
then, should I be able to do any 
grand deeds for the benefit of my 
fellow-men? By writing forthe news- 
papers? Everybody fancies he can 
write forthe newspapers, till he tries. 
By itinerant lecturing on the rights 
of man? I should insult my rustic 
audience in about three minutes. 
Whereas the life of a cabman is 
a jolly and healthful life—full of 
motion, incident, excitement, tak- 
ing you into the open air during 
all weathers, hardening your frame, 
and showing you every aspect of 
human affairs—’ 

_ ‘And touting along the gutters 
in Oxford-street on a wet Sunday,’ 
observed Violet scornfully. 

VOL. VI. 
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‘But then you have the delight 
of catching a prize ; for a cabman, 
like any other angler, fishes best 
after a shower.’ 

‘You are very well off as you 
are,’ said Violet. ‘My advice to 
you is, not to be too independent. 
However, I am very glad you are 
really going to break-off with Miss 
Thormanby.’ 

‘But you forbid my marrying 
Lilian Seaford.’ 

‘You ought not to think of it.’ 

‘ Will you marry me?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then I am left out in the cold.’ 

‘Must you marry somebody ?” 

* Ves.’ 

‘It is a pity you haven't a grand- 
mother—’ 

‘Violet, you are becoming, as 
Lord Cecil told you, more and 
more impertinent every day ; where- 
as, with growing years, you ought 
to be acquiring dignity of bearing 
and extreme courtesy and reserve of 
manner. Your political notions— 
Heaven help your pretty small 
head !—demand that it should be 
so.” 





‘ Very well, Philip, I won’t do it 
again ; for I see we are going into 
the drawing-room presently. Will 
you come in soon? I have given 
up the whole of the dinner to talk 
over your affairs; you must give up 
the rest of the evening to mine.’ 

‘ Twenty evenings !’ said he. 

And with that she and the other 
ladies left the table. 

When Philip went into the draw- 
ing-room, however, he found his 
place occupied by Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth. 

That young gentleman had been 
asked to dinner; but had given a 
qualified acceptance on the ground 
that he was to take the chair at 
some working-men’s meeting, and 
was uncertain when he might be 
free. Accordingly, although too 
late to dine, he had dressed and 
driven down to Sir James’s house, 
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taking up his position in the draw- 
ing-room until the ladies should 
appear. When Philip went into 
the room, Lord Cecil was in so 
amiable a mood (although he 
scowled fiercely all the time) that 
you would have fancied he had 
dined several times over. 

He had been pretty well bad- 
gered by diverse malcontents, how- 
ever, at the meeting. It was broad- 
ly hinted that he was in collusion 
with the Government, and was 
being paid to betray the interests 
of the working-classes. Another 
gentleman would insist that Lord 
Sidemouth, as he called him, had 
foresworn his opinions in order to 
get into Parliament, where he would 
instantly veer round again; while a 
third challenged him to say that 
he believed in the books of Moses. 
Lord Cecil was not a_ brilliant 
young man; but he had a capital 
notion of being armed at all points 
on any subject he ventured to speak 
of; he was not easily perturbed ; he 
had plenty of pluck and patience, 
and so he at length came off with 
flying colours. His various adven- 
tures he was relating with much 
gusto to Miss Violet, who listened 
with a pleasure and admiration 
only tempered by the thought that, 
alas! her companion had thrown 
away his gifts and graces on the 
wrong side. 





CHAPTER XI. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


Mr. Puivirp did not go to Tor- 
quay. He lay awake half the night 
after going home from Sir James’s 
dinner- party, and next morning 
he was out early, wandering alone 
round the deserted walks about 
the Serpentine and through Ken- 
sington-gardens. He had need to 
consider his resolves just then. He 
was debating the most momentous 
issue of his life; and he knew 
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thoroughly and well the ternble 
importance of it. He had need 
to consider; and he walked up 
and down — noticing nothing in 
his way —with his mind contem- 
plating the two paths which now 
lay before him, and wondering 
which he should take. There was 
no great hurry about the decision ; 
but once made, he knew it was 
irrevocable. 

The more he thought of the 
happy life he might spend in the 
society of this young girl, who had 
already laid at his feet the treasure 
of her pure and tender affection, 
the more beautiful and peaceful 
seemed the prospect. He recalled 
the pleasant evenings he had spent 
up in the Hampstead cottage—the 
joyous rambles they had had to- 
gether—the singular halo of inter- 
est which her association with any 
place could throw over it. How 
was it that these South Devonshire 
villages of which she spoke, and 
all the wonders of the picturesque 
coast, seemed to him invested with 
a peculiar and tender romance? 
How came it that he had never 
thought of making any pilgrimage 
to the perhaps equally beautiful 
places in Ireland where Mary Thor- 
manby had been brought up? To 
him Devonshire had become pre- 
eminently lovely, for her sake. 
When he saw in the shipping in- 
telligence of a newspaper some 
mention of one of the small south- 
ern sea-ports, he regarded it with 
a singular interest, as if it had a 
message for him. 

But with the cool judgment of 
a man who had seen much of men 
and circumstances, he proceeded 
to look at the other side of the 
shield. Many things combined to 
make it probable that, if he deter- 
mined to marry Lilian Seaford, he 
would have to earn his own bread 
with his own labour. His fa- 
ther’s irascible temper was not to 
be lightly provoked ; and Richard 
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Drem had not only frowned upon 
Philip’s intimacy with Tom Sea- 
ford’s widow and daughter, but 
had also cherished schemes about 
his son in another direction. The 
mere suggestion of this marriage 
would make the great merchant 
furious ; and if Richard Drem were 
driven by sudden passion into quar- 
relling with his son, the break, he 
knew, would be perpetual. 

Nor was it merely the giving 
up of certain luxuries which Philip 
had now to contemplate; but the 
separation from nine-tenths of his 
friends. Even if they, out of gen- 
erosity, would care to keep up ac- 
quaintance with a man who had 
removed himself into a quite dif- 
ferent sphere, the calls upon his 
time and his own temper were 
pretty certain to forbid his accept- 
ing the kindness. In this way, 
Mr. Philip calmly pondered over 
the very worst that could befall 
him. He knew as well as any 
man the advantages of his posi- 
tion, and the various amusements 
and gratifications he would have 
to give up along with the income 
derived from his father. But all at 
once he said to himself: 

‘If life is only valuable to me 
on account of these luxuries—if I 
cannot earn for myself a satisfac- 
tory way of living—I may venture 
to consider myself and my position 
a blunder and failure, and go and 
put a rope round my neck, like the 
Heir of Lynne. If things are in 
this rotten condition, it is better 
they should be tested. I will make 
the experiment of living my life my 
own way ; and if the worst comes 
to the worst, is there not plenty of 
open land in the Far West where a 
man and his wife may manage to 
live ?” 

Instinctively, in thus contem- 
plating the breaking down of his 
old surroundings, he turned to the 
country in which humanity has 
tried its boldest experiments—in 
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which these are still being tried, 
with such results as even the next 
century, or the next again, may 
not fully reap. Here, in this old 
land, what remained to him? In- 
digent gentility, which has not been 
trained to any of the formal pro 
fessions, takes refuge as a rule in 
some endeavour to write. But in 
the hands of the great majority of 
human beings, a steel pen is but a 
poor and small weapon with which 
to meet and fight the attacks of the 
elements, the demands of the vari- 
ous appetites, and the eager com- 
petitive rapacity of one’s fellows. 
The only alternative which natu- 
rally occurred to Philip was to 
exercise his skill as a whip; but 
the living is not a very sumptuous 
one which a man gains by working 
in partnership with a horse. 

In the mean time, after plenty 
of deliberation, he had resolved to 
brave all these chances which he 
had calmly considered. There was 
no impulsive heroism, or empty 
braggadocio, about his intention ; 
but the cool purpose of a man who 
had sufficient reason to control his 
own hasty and impetuous nature. 
All this having been talked over 
with himself, he returned home, 
had some breakfast, then got into 
a cab, and drove to Hampstead. 

Never before had he felt so much 
of what was active and resolute 
tingling in him as at this moment. 
The world lay all before him, and 
he had resolved to take it in his 
own way. ‘The sense of insecurity 
which accompanies a dependent 
position was wholly gone from him. 
There now lay before him some 
definite object and aim, and his 
heart leapt up and rejoiced as he 
nerved himself to meet whatever 
might come in his way. 

First of all, there was the secur- 
ing of this companion whom he 
proposed to take with him through 
life. There was remarkably little 


of the doubtful and hesitating lover 
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about him, as he droveupto Hamp- 
stead on this cool bright morn- 
ing; there was more of the auda- 
city of young Lochinvar, who came 
determined to carry off his mis- 
tress, thinking neither of ‘ by your 
leave nor with your leave ;’ and Mr. 
Philip expected to have nothing 
more to do than to walk into Jims’ 
cottage and carry off his bride. 

He had not arrived at the house, 
however, when he caught a glimpse 
of Lilian walking off alone to- 
wards the Heath. He instantly 
dismissed the cab, passed the house 
without looking in, and by dint of 
a little smart walking speedily over- 
took her. 

Lilian, with startled and fright- 
ened eyes, shrank back from him. 

‘I thought you were at Torquay,’ 
she said. 

‘ T intended going, for your sake: 
I didn’t go, for my own. Won’t you 
let me walk a little way with you ? 
I have something to say to you.’ 

‘I only came out for a few min- 
utes,’ she said despairingly, looking 
round for some means of escape; 
‘and I—I must go back now.’ 

‘You must do nothing of the 
kind, Lilian,’ he said, in the old 
kindly, paternal way he was once 
accustomed to address her. ‘How 
is it you have got afraid of me all 
at once? Don’t you remember the 
walks we have had together—and 
how very good friends we were? 
I am going to put a stop to all this 
nonsense ; I am going to make 
friends with you whether you will 
or no. Come along !’ 

Looking up into his face, there 
was a sort of half-wistful smile came 
into the blue eyes, as if she were 
recalling the fashion in which she 
used to give way to the spoiled 
boy. So she meekly submitted, 
and walked along by his side—but 
very slowly, as if she wished to re- 
main at no great distance from her 
home. 

‘Now,’ said he cheerfully, ‘look 
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me in the face, and say you are 
not going to treat me any more as 
ifI were a complete stranger to you.’ 

‘Very well, I will not,’ she pro- 
mised ; but she did not look up. 

‘You acknowledge you have 
been doing so?’ 

‘I am very sorry if you have 
thought me ungrateful,’ she said in 
a low voice ; ‘for you have been 
very kind to me. I hope you 
won't think anything of it—’ 

‘Not if you promise to be better- 
behaved in the future. And do 
you know, Lilian, why I wanted 
to talk to you by yourself for a few 
minutes? I want to persuade you 
to be my wife.’ 

* Your wife !’ she said faintly and 
standing still, as if all the life had 
suddenly left her. 

‘Yes. I won't ask you to say 
anything, dear Lilian—you needn’t 
even look up. You have only to 
give me your hand.’ 

And he held out his open palm, 
from which he had a moment or 
two before withdrawn the glove. 

‘I cannot, I cannot,’ she said, in 
a frightened way; and then sud- 
denly she looked up into his face 
with that bird-like, quick, innocent 
scrutiny which seemed the almost 
sole weapon of defence that Nature 
had given this timid and beautiful 
creature. She seemed to read all 
he was thinking in that one rapid 
glance ; and for a brief second there 
appeared on her own face the ex- 
pression of a great and wistful ten- 
derness, as though she were satis- 
fied with all she had seen in the 
eyes of the man whom she loved. 
But there was an infinite sadness 
in her voice as she merely repeated 
the words : 

* Your wife !’ 

‘Why do you speak like that?’ 
said he gently, and yet with some 
reproach. ‘ Don’t you care forme 


sufficiently to think that you could 
be happy with me?’ 
And the truth came as simply 
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from her lips as from those of a 
child. 

*I do care for you, Philip—very 
much ; and I should like to have 
been your wife. But that I shall 
never be.’ 

Her eyes, that had been wistful 
and thoughtful, now grew full of 
tears ; and she turned away, as if 
she would go home alone. But 
Mr. Philip laid hold of her, and said, 

‘I tell you, Lilian, you shall be 
my wife. What is to prevent our 
marrying? You have told me 
enough to let me know that I need 
fear nothing from you ; and if you 
and I make up our minds to marry, 
I should like to know who is to 
come between us ?” 

And he laughed with a joyous 
confident laugh, that sent the de- 
mons of doubt and fear, with all 
other gorgons and chimeras dire, 
howling into the bottomless pit. If 
a man were not brave under these 
circumstances—when a young and 
loving heart confesses its fondness 
for him; when the whole of life lies 
before him as bright and cheerful 
as the young spring morning that 
is shining all around—when is he 
likely to be? 

The infection of his trust and 
audacity caught her for an instant, 
and she looked up with a glad light 
in her eyes; but presently she drew 
back from him again, and said, with 
despair in her gesture and tone, 

‘No, no, no, Philip! You must 
not think of it. All your people— 
your father—your friends—’ 

‘ Why, you little goose,’ said he, 
so glad was he to find that her 
objections were merely those of 
detail, ‘ that is my business, not 
yours. If I enjoy your society 
more than theirs—if I think that 
the whole of them taken in a lot 
and sold wouldn’t be worth one of 
your slippers—how can you alter 
matters ?” 

The frank and easy assurance 
of his manner staggered her for a 
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moment; and she said, in a hesi- 
tating way, 

‘ But, Philip, it is so unwise of 
you! I think you only propose it 
out of kindness, and that you are 
not thinking of yourself at all—’ 

‘Indeed I am,’ said he, in the 
matter-of-fact patronising tone in 
which he used to set her right about 
her French idioms ; ‘ you don’t per- 
ceive that it is out of pure abject 
selfishness that I mean to marry 
you, whether you consent or not. 
So that you really may give up any 
notion of arguing with me. It is of 
nouse. I mean to marry you, and 
I will; and if you are obstinate or 
refractory, I will have you carried 
off in a carriage, your mouth band- 
aged, and you shipped on board 
a vessel for South America, just as 
they used to do in stories, you 
know. The fact is, Lilian, you are 
not fit to act or think for yourself: 
you must leave the affair in my 
hands, and I will arrange it to your 
advantage.’ 

‘You mean—’ she said slyly. 

‘I mean that, it is to your ad- 
vantage to marry me—at least, we 
will assume that in the meanwhile ; 
and I therefore advise you to con- 
template the ordeal with a pleasant 
face. I should explain, too, that 
you have every chance of marrying 
a man absolutely in poverty—’ 

‘ Ah, if you were !’ she said sud- 
denly ; and he saw written in her 
face what her woman’s heart said 
she would be to him under these 
different circumstances. That little 
show of feeling touched him deeply; 
but he was afraid to speak to her 
yet as tenderly and seriously as he 
inwardly felt about it. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘I believe you 
would like to see me without a 
farthing.’ 

‘I would,’ said she simply. 

‘Then you have every chance of 
having your wishes gratified.’ 

‘And that, Philip,’ said the girl 
seriously, ‘is why I say again that 
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you must not speak any more of 
this. It was very kind of you—it 
has given us both, perhaps, a little 
pleasure even to dream of it for a 
minute or two; but you must go 
away now, and not come up to see 
us any more. That will be better 
for you and for all of us. Why 
should you want me to point out 
that to you? why should I know 
it, who have not half your know- 
ledge? Yet I do know it, Philip— 
[ feel sure of it. If you knew how 
hard it is for me to speak these 
words, you would not ask me to 
say any more ; and, indeed, I can- 
not—I cannot. Don’t make me 
any more miserable than I am, but 
say good-bye now once for all.’ 
The tears were running down 
her face. She unclasped a little 
locket from her neck, and gave it 
him. He took it, but he took her 
hand in his at the same time, and 
he said, seriously enough now, 
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‘I will keep this locket, Lilian, 
for your sake; but I shall not leave 
you, and, please God, I never 
will! 

With that, there suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene James Lawson, 
who came hurriedly up, with won- 
der in his face, and anger and re- 
proach. So excited, indeed, was 
the old man with what he conceived 
to be the treachery of Philip and 
the deceit of Lilian, that he could 
scarce speak; and there glowed in 
his eyes, from under the shaggy 
eyebrows, a fire that boded dan- 
ger. 

‘ I—I want some explanation o’ 
this,’ said he, almost gasping for 
breath. 

‘ And you shall have it,’ said Mr. 
Philip with all his old audacity ; 
and, leading Lilian forward by the 
hand, ‘ Allow me to present to you 
Miss Lill in a new character—as 
my future wife.’ 




















THE SEVEN AGES OF MODERN MAN. 


--—_—@——__ 


‘ THE world’s a stage,’ 
Quoth Avon’s sage, 

And I at once indorse the dictum. 
His vivid page 
Paints every age ; 

And, more meo, Yl depict ’em. 


Age ONE: The child 
Pure, undefiled, 
Makes his début amongst the actors ; 
Denied the breast 
That suits him best, 
He takes his food from a contractor’s. 


No nurse’s arms 
Still his alarms— 

Much less the bosom of his aver ; 
He’s strapped and wrapped, 
And tied and trapped 

In some abhorred perambulator. 


Age Two: At school 
Tis now the rule 
To cram our youth with ’ics and ‘ologies ; 
At solemn ‘ sessions’ 
They learn professions, 
And all the village schools are ‘ colleges.’ 


Age THREE discovers 
Our maids and lovers 
No more inditing woful sonnets ; 
Those days are gone 
With folks of fon, 
Improved away like modest bonnets. 


In telegrams 
The stricken lambs 
Will cut their amatory capers ; 
Or advertise 
With caution wise 
Their passions in the daily papers. 


Age FOUR displays 
In various ways 
The march of modern mind surprising : 
The soldier’s fire, 
His jealous ire, 
Shows less alacrity in rising. 
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’Tis true he seeks 
For days and weeks 
And years the bubble Reputation ; 
But ’tis on ’Change, 
Within the range 
Of Capel-court, in speculation. 





Some seek their fame, 
And bag their game 
By knavish arts on racing courses ; 
The gambling hell 
Will serve as well 
To win a ‘name’ as Bourse or horses. 


Age FIVE: Severe, 
Obese, austere, 
Sits Justice with a turtle lining ; 
No sapient saws 
Escape Ais jaws, 
Too weary with the work of dining. 


The next age shifts 
Boon Nature’s gifts, 
And one by one our organs vanish ; 
But yet, despite 
Their certain flight, 
Our elders still appear young-man-ish. 


Boon Art supplies 
Some fair disguise 

To hide the havoc of Time’s sickle : 
Each vanished tooth 
Returns, and, sooth, 

The grizzled head is put in pickle ; 


The shrunken shanks 

Fill out ; and, thanks 
To Art, expands the pectoralis ; 

And, lo, by dint 

Of subtlest tint, 











Revives the cheek which deadly pale is. 


The sIxTH age past, 
Then comes the Last— 
Art tries her best, but never checks it ; 
The debt is paid : 
The play is played ; 
The actor bows and makes his exit. 














A LIFE-AND-DEATH WATCH. 


sy AN AMATEUR BRIGADESMAN. 


—_——_—_.>——. 


Tue Custom-house closes at four ; 
it is now nearly five minutes past, 
and I am in the street, hungry and 
happy and homeward-bound. The 
wind has been rising all day, and 
is rising still. ‘The snow has been 
falling since noon, and it looks as 
though it meant to keep on falling 
for ever. Whistling eddies of sleet 
scamper over the flags, making a 
hundred frozen brooklets in a 
stony desert. For the snow can- 
not tarry where it alights in such 
an angry driving wind. The peo- 
ple out and about are few and far 
between ; and of those I meet or 
pass the most are bent on errands 
like my own. All their aims in life 
are for the moment focussed on a 
nice meat-tea and sweet domestic 
solace. My thoughts are busy with 
the future ; but I have learned to 
take short views of life, and the 
‘future’ of my present thoughts will 
end at half-past ten to-night. 
Provision for that coming time 
I carry with me. Three limp vo- 
lumes of the lightest literature 
and a packet of Bristol bird's-eye ; 
but I have stores at home awaiting 
me: a goodly remnant of three- 
shilling sherry, a patent easy-chair, 
and a smiling wife. What do peo- 
ple mean, I wonder, when they 
complain of ‘this depressing wea- 
ther’? I shall duly toast my gra- 
cious Queen—for am I notan officer 
under the Crown?—and I shall also 
toast my own particular private 
queen ; then I shall toast my toes 
till bed-time. Delightful vision! 
Did I say that all I meet or pass 


are homeward-bound? If so, I 
erred. That big hotel at the cor- 
ner is the Sailors’ Home, and this 
range of flagstone is the sailors’ 
gangway. Herethe mariners ashore 
pace to and fro upon imaginary 
decks. I suppose they cannot be 
always the same individuals ; but 
I can truly say it is always the 
same lurching, bumping, muttering, 
growling crowd. Morning, noon, 
and night they lounge, and tramp, 
and grumble, and smoke, and spit 
throughoutthe live-long year. When 
I have corkscrewed my way right 
through them, I pause to recover 
my wind, and ahead I make out 
old Claws pacing his five-foot deck 
of flagstone all by himself, and 
chewing thoughtfully as becomes 
an immortal ruminant. Claws was 
the Neptune of my youthful idol- 
atry. I do not worship him now, 
for I have found out that he is only 
a river pilot, and has probably 
never seen blue water. But though 
I revere that ancient mariner no 
more, I like him, and he is of the 
very few who think it worth their 
while to fancy me; so we accost 
amid the storm. From beneath the 
fluff of a huge white comforter he 
bellows like an articulate hurricane, 
‘ Dorty night, sor ; varry dorty.’ 

I look steadily at his face, and 
impressively, emphatically, and with 
painful precision I respond, ‘ Very, 
Mr. Claws.’ My lips are chapped 
and my teeth chatter, but I feel 
that I owe it to society at large, as 
well as to Claws and myself, to 
give a practical protest against his 
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erroneous method of pronouncing 
that mother-tongue which it has 
cost me such labour to acquire. 

‘Very unpleasant evening in- 
deed, Mr. Claws. I should say 
there will be some wrecks to-night.’ 

*Ye’re safe at that guess,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘if so be as it deesn’t houd 
up, and there’s nee soins of that.’ 

Whereupon, in search of ‘ confir- 
mation strong,’ Claws lifts his last 
remaining eye to scan the heavens ; 
but his piercing glance can shoot 
no higher than the sleet-dimmed 
lamp. His presumption is sudden- 
ly rebuked with shame and pain. 
A big flake flops upon the bright 
hot orb, and fizzes—yes, positively 
fizzes itself to tears and then to 
steam. I pity his humiliation, but 
I dare not say so; what I do say 
is better calculated to heal his 
wounded self-esteem. I say, 

‘If there should be any wrecks 
to-night, Claws, I should take it 
very kind of you if you'd give me 
a call as you go ; you'll be there, of 
course ?” 

‘Me? Ofcourse ; you may be 
safe at that. I'll knock ye up all 
reet.’ 

‘Then for the present, Claws, 
I'll say good-night.’ 

‘Good-neet ! comes growling 
after me like an echo twisted by 
the storm. I resume my cheerless 
pilgrimage to my cheerful rest. 

The hours sweep by on the wings 
of the gale; the east wind shakes 
our modest tenement as a passion- 
ate mother shakes a stubborn child, 
with cuffs and startling thumps at 
intervals ; but on the whole, No. 4 
must be the centre of the storm- 
zone, where a halcyon calm pre- 
vails, especially in the back sitting- 
room—a calm that is filled with a 
balmy fragrance, a light as of the 
summer solstice, and the lulling 
music of a purring cat. At 10.25 
Eliza puts away her tatting; and 
her better-half, as I fondly call 
him, puts away his book at the very 
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point where the secret crime of the 
arrogant baronet is shaping itself 
for revelation. Then, in due order, 
follows the pleasant routine of a 
quiet home—yawning, stretching, 
candles, bed. 

Soon cradled in feathers and 
blankets, I am in the realms of end- 
less sunshine, ranging with a sub- 
stantial pair of wings through gar- 
dens of Eden, wherein no stormy 
winds do blow. Weary with such 
excess of peace and bliss, my cor- 
pulent ghost is just about to seek 
repose in a primeval bower, when 
‘bang! goes the signal-gun on the 
Battery-cliff,and ‘bang! goesanother 
signal-gun to make the other look 
sharp. Before the second ‘ bang’ 
is quite dead and buried in the 
roaring blast of the tempest, ‘bang ! 
bang! go the cannon on board 
her Majesty’s good ship Pollux, 
which keeps guard in our harbour 
— guard against storms I trow, 
since other foes come not this way. 
Forthwith the storm gets angrier 
still. Grudging the glory of such 
a row, it fires its own artillery all 
off at once, and bangs the guns to 
fits. ‘Crash, smash, shiver, and 
splash There goes the skylight. 
‘Rumble, tumble, bump! Here 
comes the chimney-pot, thumping 
at our bedroom-door, and begging 
to be let in out of the scrimmage. 

When my beating heart gives 
over banging inside me, responsive 
to the banging and booming out- 
side me and everywhere around 
me, I strike a lucifer-match, and 
miss it. It is very dark, remember. 
I try again. In vain; the matches 
are damp. Then, petulant and 
bold, I grab the lot, and scrub them 
up and down on the pretty wall- 
paper till they also, like everything 
else on this wild night, explode 
with a ‘bang.’ Reassured by the 


gleams of paraffin, I proceed to 
waken myself up to the getting- 
out-of-bed point ; and I have par- 
tially ‘invested’ myself before the 
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partner of my home and heart be- 
stirs herself. Poor dear! she has 
slept through all the rumpus of the 
last five minutes the sleep of the 
peacefully minded. But I have 
been flattening my nose against the 
frosted window-pane, with the vague 
idea that I might ‘make out’ the 
wreck through a dense snow-shower, 
three streets, and a very thick hill, 
and I fall a-sneezing. This sad 
sound arouses the slumbering in- 
stincts of the slumbering wife, and 
peevishly rubbing her beautiful eyes, 
she exclaims, 

‘Why, Harry my love, you surely 
don’t mean to say that you are 
going out to-night in all this storm, 
with that shocking cold in your 
head 

To which wifely remonstrance 
what can I reply, except as follows ? 
—‘ Public duty, my dear, is, with 
officers under the Crown, ever para- 
mount to private catarrh. England 
expects me to do my duty this 
night ; and I hope to surpass the 
most extravagant calculations that 
my country may have done me the 
honour to form of my devotion and 
valour.’ 

And while I yet speak, I go on 
inserting myself into a double cas- 
ing all over ; and the brave-hearted 
girl of my choice sits up with a 
shawl round her shoulders to gird 
me for the fight, or—to drop all 
metaphor—to tie about my ears the 
long soft flaps ‘of my new head- 
gear, which resembles, and I should 
think has been, an opossum’s pouch. 
Then lighting my largest meer- 
schaum, I descend; how, I know 
not, for I feel as a mummy would 
feel, if it could. Swathed and stiff, 
I shunt myself from stair to stair 
till the front door is reached. At 
a touch, it flies open as if robbers 
were bursting in. After a tremen- 
dous struggle, I slip the sneck into 
its socket, and roll heavily into the 
very arms of Euroclydon. No; it 
is only old Claws. He has kept 
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his word: he has come round our 
street to knock me up; and in re- 
turn for his faithful zeal, I nearly 
knock him down. Ah, well, it’s an 
ungrateful world! Bravely we bend 
against the steady fury of the gale ; 
but matters go hard with me. I 
begin to loathe my clothes; the 
pilot skips like a shuttlecock slightly 
tipsy; I flounder as if the wind 
were a flood, and I no swimmer. 
However, in a few minutes, blown 
out, like bladders, till they seem as 
big as hours, we arrive at our des- 
tination, panting, blood-red, or 
blood-blue, in the face, and every- 
where else dusted with snow. 

The Battery-cliff commands an 
illimitable view of the German 
Ocean and a limited range of un- 
dulating British coast ; but to-night 
no view whatever responds to its 
command. To the left, I know, 
there stands the low-pitched bar- 
racks of the Coastguard; and in 
front, if I could only find it, is the 
new brigade-house. The Coast- 
guard has a friendly interest in the 
Brigade, and almost a fatherly con- 
trol over its proceedings. I know 
that the latter takes pattern by the 
former, and also that it takes good 
counsel from it, and occasional 
snubbing. The guards ‘make-out’ 
the ships in distress, and fire the 
guns that rouse the Brigade that dis- 
charges the rocket that carries the 
line that trails the rope that bears 
the cradle that saves the sailor's life. 
And as the guards and I alike hold 
office under the Crown, I feel all 
the pride of a patron swelling in 
my bosom as [I lift the latch of the 
brigade-house door. 

A whiff of mingled hot coffee and 
baccy greets me as I enter, and, 
passing forth into the night, is lost 
in the raging storm. Within, what 
a scene of peace, and yet what a 
glow of earnest life there is! Here 
are reputable citizens disguised like 
buccaneers; members of the So- 
ciety of Friends not a few, amongst 
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whom the secretary is conspicuous. 
He founded our association, and 
ours was the first in the land. When 
our youth were flocking to the flag 
of the Volunteers, and our mid- 
dle-aged shopkeepers, anxious to 
Bantingise, were addicting them- 
selves to drill and the other sports 
of war, Friend Fry (shall we call 
him ?) unfurled the standard of the 
Life-preservers. He wouldn’t have 
it said that either he or his creed 
was cowardly or skulking—no, 
that he wouldn’t; and he didn’t. 
Some scores of strong young men 
rallied to the rival bunting; and 
week by week, now many ayear, they 
have been drilled to fight the terri- 
ble east wind ; and if they cannot 
hurl back the proud invader from 
our shores, they mean to show to- 
night that they can spoil him of his 
prey. All honour to the rough blue 
guernsey and the pipeclayed belt, as 
well as to the Albert hat and trail- 
ingrifle! The one bandisever ready 
to grapple with the foe that never 
will come ; the other encounters a 
terrible dragon, who prowls round 
our coasts in hungry rage for seve- 
ral months in every year. And 
here they are lying in ambush, to 
foil the angry dragon and snatch 
his victims from him. 

The building is in two compart- 
ments. The inner sanctum is a 
refuge for the anti-tobacconists, the 
committee, and the rescued suf- 
ferers. From a casual peep, I learn 
that lack of baccy is more than 
balanced by redundant sandwiches, 
and thatthere isthere, as in the larger 
room, hot discussion, hot coffee, and 
large philanthropy. The greater 
company is broken up into groups, 
of which brown-faced old tars are 
the respective centres. The talk 
is of the schooner below, and of 
the time and manner of the lifeboat 
service which delivered the crew. 
Every one has a loud opinion. No 
one can possibly know very much 
about the matter; so that opinion 
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finds ample scope, and takes the 
form of fancy. But the brown- 
faced centres are already at work 
spinning interminable yarns, and 
weaving sad fancies, and facts still 
sadder, into a web more gloomy 
than ever was wrought or cut by 
the fateful ‘ sisters three.’ 

‘Bang, bang! go the Battery 
guns once more ; and their banging 
lifts me from my feet in terror. A 
moment or two of silent suspense ; 
then the door flies open, and a 
little man caked with snow rolls 
sideways into the room. He bears 
in his hand a short leaded stick 
and a coil of thin rope. It looks 
like the wreck of a dumb-bell, with 
a great length of skipping-rope tied 
to its stump. It is, however, a handy 
little implement for lodging a rope 
amongst the rigging, should the ship 
take the rocks within arm’s-throw 
of the shore. The snowed-up scout 
is not suffered to thaw in peace 
before he finds his tongue. All is 
excited impatience. 

‘Where is she—whereabouts ? 
a score of voices shout in unison. 

‘On the Convent rocks,’ is the 
muffled reply, ‘north ofthe pier; a 
horrible job, and no mistake. She’s 
showing lights, but we can’t see 
them for the snow. Wilder saw 
them half a jiffy ; and Wilder says 
she can’t live ten minutes where 
she is, all among the rubble of the 
pier foundations. ‘There’s no time 
to be lost. Hie away, boys! 

Nor is time lost. Before I can 
fill my largest meerschaum once 
more and get it well alight, the room 
is empty, and, but for the roaring 
battle outside, as silent as a grave. 
Gathering up my raiment and my 
courage, I sally forth into the tem- 
pestuous midnight. Most of the 


fellows have rushed at breakneck 
speed from point to point adown 
the precipitous sides of the cliff. 
There is a narrow winding walk 
down to the beach, I know; but 
there might as well be no such thing 
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in this inky void before, behind, 
around, above, below my faltering 
steps. I will be prudent for Eliza’s 
sake, however valorousformy Queen 
and country. Besides, the trucks 
conveying the apparatus are obliged 
to go round—and why not go with 
them to see that all is safe? Sol 
follow the noise of the wheels, and 
get round in due time to the pier 
promenade. 

The snow has almost ceased; but 
the wind is mad, and the sea is mad, 
and the sky is almost black in the 
face. The great waves burst on the 
pier-side and, running up to a height 
of fifty feet, make stately arches, 
flashing white in the gloom, and 
sparkling in phosphorescent show- 
ers as they leap into the inner water. 
Beneath those stately arched cas- 
cades the scouts have passed in 
peril of their lives, and, now return- 
ing, tell us they have ‘spotted’ the 
barque. Away goes the truck and 
away the Brigade. The tripod is 
posed ; the huge rocket is poised 
in its grooved sliding-bed ; the line 
is made fast to it, and the great 
coil of hawser is made fast to the 
line ; the fusee is inserted; aim is 
taken by an old coastguardsman ; 
the word is given, ‘ Stand clear of 
the line! Fire! Fizz, spurt, spit, 
whizz! and away she goes like a 
screaming eagle wild with the joy 
of storms. Has it carried the line 
to the ship’s rigging? Night-glasses 
are bent on the faint and skeleton 
shadow of the stranded vessel ; but 
no one can see, no one knows. At 
length the cord tightens and tugs; 
then whisks away, soon dragging 
the thick rope in its train. But 
this is not a simple common rope. 
It is a compound of stout hawser 
and pully line; so that when the 
hawser is made fast to the ship, we 
have hold of the tow-line, which 
runs through a swivel fixed close to 
the end now fast to the ship. Then 
to the other end of this pulling line 
we fasten the cradle which is to 
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glide along the main rope like a 
ship on her ways when she is being 
launched ; and the travelling cradle 
has a rope behind as well as before 
it, so that we, not the poor numbed 
sailors on the ship, have sole com- 
mand of the cradle—to pull it either 
to the ship or from the ship to the 
shore. This cradle is but a life- 
belt—a circular buoy—to which is 
buttoned, as it were, a pair of can- 
vas breeches, very short and very 
seaworthy ; andinto these breeches 
the escaping seaman is to fix him- 
self, and then to trust to our stout 
arms and Providence. 

The hawser is all paid out, and 
every momenta skilful hand is test- 
ing its strain. It tightens; it is 
made fast aboard. Over with the 
cradle, clumsy-looking, but clever 
and safe. ‘Stand by; heave away! 
Steady, boys, steady. Bump! Hold 
hard’ An anxious moment. The 
very wind has stopped to look at 
what we cannot see, and is holding 
its breath, half stifled with passion. 
Then comes the shaking of the 
ropes. Is not that a lamp swinging 
to and fro? Anyhow the shaking 
is signal enough for us. ‘Steady, 
pull steady Hand over hand a 
score of pullers pull. ‘ Slow, there; 
steady; hold hard’ ‘Then keen 
eyes peep over the pier. Strong 
hands are let down, a grappling- 
hook is fixed in the cradle gear. 
‘Heaveaway! Here he is!’ and they 
lift the shrunken body, and it flops 
in its wet cradle down on the flags. 
To the light of the lamp is disclosed 
the pallid face of the storm-worn 
laddie. A flask is pressed to his 
lips. He sips and sucks, then sighs 
and opens his eyes, and finds his 
poor frozen tongue once more. Of 
seventeen, the crew all told, eleven 
were still in the shrouds when he 
escaped. Enough. He is wrapped 
in blankets and borne by strong 
arms to the refuge and warmth and 
rest of the Battery-house. I follow 
in a maze of wondering sympathy. 











I see him stripped and shampooed; 
I see him smile; I hear him give 
ardent thanks to God and godlike 
men. I feel more than recom- 
pensed—far more. Then I leave 
him amid hot bowls of coffee and 
huge planks of bread-and-butter. 
No storm can wreck him now. 
Going back with heightened 
spirits, I venture adown the cragg 
winding path. I pass a group as 
of a poor man’s funeral. ‘They are 
bearing another body—not to the 
grave, however, but to the abode 
of comfort and coffee on the hill. 
I hear a voice triumphing in the 
storm, for it says as I pass, ‘Wilder 
says we shall save the lot.’ Return- 
ing, I change my point of view—if 
view it can be called. Plodging 
through dithering beds offoam three 
feet thick, I reach the farthest point 
of safety—where old foam and new 
foam mingle and struggle obscurely, 
and none can tell where land ends 
and seabegins. The snow is over. 
The sky has flung away its thicker 
scum. ‘The moon shines softly 
through the haze. Isee the ghostly 
ship with its jagged rigging and a 
few poor flaunting rags for sails. 
By and by, I see the cradle, like 
some lost balloon, bobbing up and 
down on the crested waves, and 
often soused, but ever gliding shore- 
wards as if a low current drove it. 
The baffled wind comes howling 
for its prey, and makes convulsive 
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rushes to snatch its victims back to 
death. But as I reascend the steps 
which lead from the pier to the 
beach, the wind is made the mess- 
enger of its own complete defeat. 
And bravely it bears the humbling 
tidings. A sharp crackling, ‘Hip, 
hip, hip !’ breaks into a resounding 
boom of loud ‘ Hurrahs’ The wind, 
balked of its prey, gnashes its old 
and hollow teeth, and gallops back 
to the stranded ship, resolved to 
rend it limb from limb. 

Complacently reviewing my 
night’s work, and bursting with im- 
patience to tell Eliza and the scared 
neighbours what a prominent part 
I have played in saving eleven ship- 
wrecked mariners, I give myself un- 
resistingly to the nor’-easter, which 
blows me home in no time. My 
beloved welcomes me with more 
than her common tenderness. The 
neighbours agree, with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice, that I deserve a 
medal. If the officials at the Cus- 
tom-house have no higher opinion 
of my courage and philanthropic 
zeal than they had yesterday, it must 
be—it can only be—that I have 
small skill in blowing my own trum- 
pet; and the night, you know, was 
very dark, so that there is none to 
blow my trumpet for me. Come 
what may, I mean to contribute— 
not my services, but a guinea per 
annum—to the Belted Brigade ot 
the Battery-cliff. 
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FROM MORE TO MORE. 
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Towarps the north the needle points 
With some slight variation ; 

Now east, now west, it does not rest, 
But shows a strange mutation. 


Towards the Truth opinions lean, 
Though diff’ring from each other ; 

A brighter light makes one man right, 
A brighter still another. 





We read with wonder, and despise 
The thoughts of ancient races ; 
Some future race, perchance, may trace 

* Fool’ writ on all our faces. 


Of knowledge and its mighty stream 
We babble round the fountain ; 

For what we know, we take, I trow, 
A molehill for a mountain. 





Infinity of space or time 
An endless chain or cable— 

To comprehend, e’en apprehend, 
Were more than man is able. 


And smaller matters well suffice 
For men to puzzle over ; 
Whilst every sect all sects reject, 
And Truth is still a rover. 





Shell-fossils on the hill-tops tell 
A tale of double meaning ; 

And truths are found on alien ground 
As fossils well worth gleaning. 


Old forms are fading, and we know 
New forms show fickle faces ; 
May charity, humility, 
And patience be our graces. 
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From boyhood I possessed a fond 
desire to be a member of the pro- 
fession of arms, and, like the first 
Napoleon, my favourite amusement 
was playing at soldiers, my toys be- 
ing miniature swords, pistols, can- 
nons, and other implements of ‘war,’ 
which an uncle brought me when 
he visited our house. Moggy, our 
cook, a good-natured and simple- 
minded bonny Hielan’ lassie, found 
me a constant plague, from my habit 
of making her a target at which to 
discharge my cannon-balls—peas 
and small pebbles—and musket- 
bullets. I yearned for the time 
when I could gird on a sword and 
carve my way through the ranks 
of an enemy to fortune and re- 
nown; to be, like Marlborough 
and Wellington, handed down by 
the historian to posterity as one of 
my country’s heroes. 

An old soldier named Sawny 
M‘Tavish, who served throughout 
the Peninsula, and whose right leg 
was left behind at Waterloo, fos- 
tered my martial inclinations, and 
filled me with awe as he, seated 
by the kitchen peat-fire, painted in 
vivid colours to my mind scenes 
of the battle-field, and dwelt enthu- 
siastically on the ‘pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.’ He, 
on long winter evenings, would 
moisten his throat with a drop of 
real ‘Ben Nevis,’ and tell long 
stories of campaigns, storming of 
citadels, spiking of cannon, and 
forlorn hopes—in all of which he 
himself invariably played the most 
prominent part. God knows how 
many generals’ and colonels’ lives 
he saved, and the number of 


Frenchmen he killed with his own 
hand. He sometimes would pat 
me on the head and say I was 
made of the right stuff for a soldier, 
and that I should one day be a 
great general. 

I beg to introduce myself to the 
reader as Walter M‘Donald, only 
son of Quentin M‘Donald, a minis- 
ter of the ‘Kirk’ o’ Scotland, re- 
siding at Fort William, in the 
county of Inverness, Scotland. My 
father was poor, having only his 
very small salary with which to 
support his family, consisting of 
himself, my mother, my little sister 
Kate, and your humble servant. 
However, as provisions were cheap 
in our country home, we managed 
to make a decent appearance and 
to provide the ordinary comforts of 
life. My parents would on no ac- 
count entertain the idea of my be- 
coming a soldier, for they feared 
that if they lost me they would 
soon be rendered childless, as my 
sister Kate was fast declining to 
her grave, the victim of consump- 
tion. Poorchild! in a few months 
she succumbed to that fearful dis- 
ease ; and I alone remained to re- 
ceive the unbounded love of doting 
parents. 

It was settled between my parents 
and uncle that I should be educated 
for the Church, and I was sent to 
the town of Inverness, where, at 
a grammar-school, I was prepared 
to enter a collegiate institution at 
Edinburgh. It strained both my 
father’s and uncle’s resources to fit 
me out and defray my expenses at 
college ; and I must confess that 
my term there was not passed very 
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happily, as I was poor, and my 
companions were principally the 
sons of the Scottish ‘upper ten.’ 

I had only been eighteen months 
at college when I was called to the 
death-bed of my father. An epi- 
demic disease broke out in Fort 
William, and my father, whose duty 
it was to visit the sick and adminis- 
ter to the dying the rites of the 
Church, became himself a victim 
to yellow-fever, which carried him 
off after an illness of only two days. 
My uncle Sam, who was engaged 
in trade in Inverness, soon after 
this was ruined through the break- 
ing-up of a mining company in 
which all his little property in 
cash was invested. Poor man, he 
did not long survive the blow; in 
a few months he followed my fa- 
ther. These events were to me a 
sad blow, and destroyed my pro- 
spects for the future. My dear 
mother had no one but me now 
left to cherish and support her, and 
after my father’s death she lost all 
spirit and became afflicted with 
melancholy. 

I was sixteen years old at this 
time, and began to think of some 
means to procure subsistence for 
myself and my only parent, for 
my father’s little horde was nearly 
exhausted. A nobleman who had 
known my father kindly procured 
me a situation in the counting- 
house of a mercantile establishment 
in Aberdeen, where I received a 
very liberal salary for my age and 
inexperience. To help my mother, 
I stinted myself of the enjoyments 
which youths of my age generally 
indulge in, and I did so cheerfully. 
But, alas, yet farther was I destined 
to meet misfortune. Intelligence 
reached me that that sainted mo- 
ther was dead, and that disease of 
the heart had carried her to the 
grave. 

I was now alone in the world, 
with every tie which made life dear 
severed. Reader, if you have lost 
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dear and valued parents whom 
you loved, you can imagine the 
wretchedness of heart of one who 
in so short a time drank so very 
deeply of the bitter cup of mis- 
fortune, and who had all the as- 
pirations and fond hopes of youth 
swept away. <As I write this sor- 
rowful history, far, far away from 
the land of my birth, far away from 
the heather-clad hills of Caledonia, 
the meek and placid countenance 
of my angel mother, as in the joy- 
ous days of my childhood, when 
her bright blue eyes shed floods of 
maternal love into my heart, is pre- 
sent to my mental vision and whis- 
pers comfort and hope to my soul. 

I looked back upon the happi- 
ness of my youth—happiness which 
never could return, happiness which 
no worldly gain could replace. I 
gazed into the mystic future, and 
dark clouds arose and obscured 
its objects from my view. Before 
me was the huge world, upon the 
bosom of which was strife and tur- 
moil, coldness and disappointment. 
But let me terminate this sorrowful 
and painful theme. 


The firm of M‘Intosh, M‘Pher- 
son, and Co., in which I was em- 
ployed, had for its manager a 
gentleman remarkable for a sour 
temper and cold calculating dis- 
position. He was the terror of all 
beneath him in the establishment, 
from the head-clerk to the floor- 
sweeper. He was a tall lank 
man, with the characteristic — for 
I must respect the theory of phy- 
siognomists — thin nose sharply 
pointed, straight hair, small eyes, 
and thin lips. He was a very clever 
and acute business man, and was 
said to be an invaluable assistant 
to the proprietors ; so, for their in- 
terest, they retained him in their 
employ, though it was believed that 
Mr. M‘Intosh, the principal, dis- 
liked him personally. 

From the moment I entered the 
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establishment he for some reason 
took an unaccountable dislike to 
me, and, as it appeared to me, took 
advantage of every circumstance to 
annoy me, though I tried all in my 
power to give him satisfaction. 

He was illiterate and vulgar, and 
only clever in things connected 
with trade. 

‘Mr. M‘Donald, he said to me 
one morning, on looking over some 
accounts I had arranged and sub- 
mitted for his approval, ‘those 
figures are disgraceful, and your 
writing is not fit to be seen on the 
page of any business-book. With 
all your refinement—Latin, and 
Greek, and such balderdash—you 
cannot make out a simple ledger- 
account that can be shown to a 
man of business. Sir, Iam ashamed 
of it, and you; and the proprietor 
that employed you ought to be 
ashamed of you. A nice person to 
be a mercantile clerk, indeed !’ 

My blood boiled with indigna- 
tion. I could have struck the un- 
feeling brute to the earth, and was 
about to reply, when the entrance 
of Mr. Sanderson, a partner in the 
firm, stopped me. 

‘What's the matter, Mr. Sharp- 
shanks?’ said that gentleman, who 
heard the manager’s voice so highly 
elevated. 

I gave him no time for reply, 
but said : ‘ Pardon me, Mr. Sander- 
son, but I have just now been sub- 
jected to a gross insult by your 
manager, whom I cannot help de- 
signating as the most unfeeling 
scoundrel I ever met. I would have 
resented it but for your timely en- 
trance, and would now, sir, but for 
respect to you and my other em- 
ployers. I will thank you to accept 
my immediate resignation, as I can- 
not remain another day under the 
control or in the society of such a 
bear.’ 

The manager was livid with rage. 
His lank hair rose over his brows, 
and a most demoniac expression 





overspread his countenance. He 
said not a word. 

‘Tam very sorry, Mr. M‘Donald, 
that Mr. Sharpshanks and yourself 
cannot understand each other. I 
think bad friends are best parted. 
You shall be paid your full salary, 
and I trust you may do well. If 
you require my assistance, in pro- 
curing more satisfactory employ- 
ment, I shall always be at your ser- 
vice.’ 

And so ended my vocation in 
the mercantile line. 

I was paid a full year’s salary, 
though I had been but five months 
in the employ ; I received also from 
the principal an excellent testimo- 
nial; and with roo/. in my purse I 
started to Glasgow with the inten- 
tion of seeking employment there, 
and if not, to continue my journey 
to London. At this time I had lit- 
tle knowledge of the world and its 
vices; I had no idea that men’s 
hearts could be so callous and 
wicked. 

It was a cold frosty night in 
November when I arrived in Glas- 
gow—a stranger, not knowing 
where to find lodgings for the 
night. I walked about for some 
time looking at the taverns, hoping 
to find ‘beds’ written on the win- 
dows of some respectable inn. The 
keen frosty air had sharpened my 
appetite, and I felt very hungry. 
Seeing ‘chops and steaks’ in con- 
spicuous characters on a board out- 
side a house close to the Green, I 
was tempted to enter. 

I seated myself in a stall, and 
had a chop, a dish of stewed 
eels, vegetables, and two cups of 
‘real mocha,’ for which a waiter, 
whose face and dirty-white apron 
seemed not to be intimately ac- 
quainted with water, charged me 
the moderate sum of one shilling 
and fourpence. Having no change, 
I was obliged to tender a ten- 
pound note in payment. The waiter 
looked at me and at the purse from 
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which I extracted, from among the 
other notes, the one I tendered to 
him. He examined it carefully, and 
went into a little back room. When 
he returned and gave me my change 
I left the house, and went again in 
search of a respectable lodging. I 
had not gone far before I was ac- 
costed by a man with a bundle 
slung to a stick, which he carried 
over his shoulder. He said in the 
very broadest Scotch, ‘D’ye ken, 
maisther, where I can get a lodg- 
ing for the nicht? I am sthran- 
ger in these parts, and dinna ken 
ony place.’ 

The man had the appearance of 
a mechanic on ‘ tramp.’ 

I answered, without the least re- 
serve, ‘ My good man, I am in the 
same predicament as yourself. I 
am a perfect stranger in this town.’ 

‘Be yer tongue I ken ye to be a 
fellow-counthrymon. Ye belong to 
Inverness, d’ye no?” 

‘Yes, I am a native of Fort 
William, and am glad to meet any 
one from that fine old place.’ 

‘A weel, sair, ye be a guid gen- 
tlemon, ony one can see. I ken 
Fort William weel; mony a day I 
clim’ed Ben Nevis. Well, sair, I 
am beith cauld and hungry, and 
thravelled forty lang mile to-day 
without tasting bit or sup. Three 
robber loons in the glen beyond 
the first brae from the town knock- 
ed me doon, an’ took a’ my siller 
and a’most kilt me i’ the bargain. 
See, I have na a baubee to get a 
bed for the nicht, and it so cauld 
too 

‘Well, my good fellow, I am in- 
deed sorry for you. It shall not 
be said that I would not help a 
countryman in distress. Here is a 
sovereign. For though I am poor 
myself, and do not know how I may 
get on in future, being friendless 
and homeless, yet I can spare this 
small sum. If you like, we will 
seek a place, and pass the night 
together.’ 


‘Wi’ a’ my heart, sair,’ returned 
my new-found acquaintance. 

After walking together for some 
distance, we noticed a man stand- 
ing against a lamp-post at the cor- 
ner of a street, and my companion 
asked him where we could get 
lodgings for the night. He in- 
formed us, in a most civil tone of 
voice, that he would show us a most 
respectable house, where we would 
find the best accommodation and 
attendance. 

So we allowed ourselves to be 
conducted through several streets 
and courts and passages, until he 
stopped before a tolerably respect- 
able-looking house, but of a rather 
dark and dismal appearance. 

Our guide rang a little bell, the 
handle of which was half hidden 
from view; and in a few minutes 
an old woman opened the door, and 
thrusting out her head, in a harsh 
grating voice inquired our busi- 
ness. 

‘Mrs. Judith, I have brought 
you two respectable chiels to lodge 
wi ye. This gentleman’—alluding 
to me—‘is one you will find in 
every way agreeable. Can you ac- 
commodate them?’ said our guide. 

The crone made no reply ; but 
giving me a good look beckoned 
us in, and after closing and bar- 
ring the door, led us through a 
long passage, and down a long 
winding flight of stairs. We were 
introduced into an apartment hand- 
somely furnished ; and requesting 
us to be seated the woman left, say- 
ing she would send her daughter 
to keep us company till bed-time. 

In a few minutes the door again 
opened, and a young woman of 
great beauty, dressed in an ele 
gant salmon-coloured silk dress, en- 
tered, and in the most bland and 
winning of smiles made us welcome. 
She sat down, and sent our guide 
for refreshments and some drink. 
She said that the house was not 
a common lodging-house, and that 
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only men of the greatest respecta- 
bility, which my appearance war- 
ranted, could be entertained in the 
establishment. The table was soon 
laid for supper, which, notwith- 
standing my previous good repast, 
I did ample justice to. 

The lady I thought remarkably 
courteous and good-natured, and 
as she offered me a glass of liquor 
with her own hand, and requested 
me to drink her health, I could not 
resist. Though averse to intoxicat- 
ing drink, I felt compelled to obey 
her request, backed as it was by 
the talismanic influence of her an- 
gelic eyes. I drank the glass to the 
dregs. Soon after I became confus- 
ed,and began an incoherent speech, 
when I felt my brain reel, and 
my temples throb convulsively. I 
tried to speak, but could not utter 
a syllable. The lady, beckoning my 
companion and the guide after her, 
left the room, and I just remember 
that as she passed out of the door, 
giving me a short glance, I rolled 
insensible from my seat upon the 
floor. 

I don’t know how long I re- 
mained in a state of unconscious- 
ness ; but when I regained my 
senses I found myself in a small 
room, or rather cell, without boots, 
and clothed in a mass of rags. 

I looked around in amazement. 
I could not believe but that I was 
in an unpleasant dream, or the vic- 
tim of some wild delusion of ima- 
gination. I rubbed my eyes and 
tried to undeceive myself. I felt 
my bare feet, and gazed upon the 
rags which scarcely covered me. 
I felt for my purse, but it was no- 
where to be found. What could 
it be? Gracious heaven, how my 
head ached! I buried my face 
in my hands and tried to reflect. 
Where had I been? What brought 
me there? I sank into a reverie, 
from which I was awoke by a noise 
at the door of the cell. ‘The door 
was thrown open, and a man in the 


uniform of a police-constable en- 
tered, and in a rough voice or- 
dered me to get ready to be con- 
ducted to the police-officer to ans- 
wer to the bailie the charge of being 
found drunk and incapable in the 
streets. I remonstrated, and denied 
the charge; but as well might I 
address the walls of my cell. 

I soon recollected the events of 
the preceding night ; for it was now 
nine o’clock in the morning. The 
painful fact that I had been the 
victim of thieves and villains, and 
that I was robbed of everything, 
even to my clothes and boots, and 
left completely destitute, flashed 
like lightning upon my mind. Gra- 
cious Providence! can the human 
mind comprehend such wicked- 
ness! Could man, or woman—for 
I recalled the presence of the siren 
to memory—formed in the like- 
ness of the Creator, and endowed 
with a sublime intelligence, make 
prey of their own species ! 

This was my first lesson in the 
book of life. I dwell upon these 
incidents of my early career, which 
may seem not exactly relevant to 
the object of my story —that of 
illustrating from personal experi- 
ence the life and circumstances of 
our soldiers, our national defenders 
—because they were mainly the 
cause of my becoming a soldier ‘ in 
the ranks.’ 

In due form I was arraigned be- 
fore a civic dignitary in all the 
pomp and importance of magisterial 
power. In answer to the charge, 
I explained to him my situation ; 
but of no avail. He said ‘it would 
na do!—that he was too auld a 
berd to be catchad wi’ chaff !’ and I 
was sent to Bridewell for the term 
of one-and-twenty days. 

My Christian education, impart- 
ed by my beloved parents, stood 
me in this time of need, and sup- 
ported me in this severe trial. I 
placed my faith in Him who guards 
the innocent and weak. 
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The governor of the Bridewell, 
a most humane, and I believe Chris- 
tian man, when I was discharged 
from the prison gave me a suit of 
clothes and boots, besides five shill- 
ings, to assist me on the ‘road,’ for 
which I sincerely thanked him. 


I was once more walking Glas- 
gow streets friendless and wretched, 
miserably wretched; and as the 
shades of evening began to over- 
spread that city of smoke, I found 
myself in the vicinity of the river 
Clyde, at that part known as the 
‘Broomielaw.’ As I gazed upon 
the noble barques lying motionless 
upon the water, thoughts of going 
to sea began to fill my mind. 

I was engaged in the delibera- 
tion of this new plan, when I felt 
a tap on my shoulder, and, looking 
round, I perceived a soldier, with 
a good-humoured smile on his face, 
gazing upon me. He spoke first, 
and said, 

‘Young man, you seem rather 
down on your luck; may I ask 
you, as a friend and a blunt old 
soldier, what’s up with you, or if 
you want a friend ?’ 

Like a flash of lightning all my 
youthful ideas of being a soldier 
rushed to my mind. ‘The stories 
of glorious campaigns, marshal’s 
batons, and renown oft told by my 
old fire-side tutor Sawny M‘Ta- 
vish, came again vividly to my re- 
collection. After a few moments’ 
meditation, I replied : 

‘Well, sir, I was just thinking 
of going to sea, but I vastly prefer 
to be a soldier—will you enlist me?’ 

‘Just the very sort of man we 
want ; we are at present much in 
need of men of your stamp. My 
dear boy, I congratulate you upon 
your good fortune. You are a 
made man. I would stake my 
chevrons against a bawbee that in 
twelve months you are an officer, 
and who knows but soon after a 
general—in fact, commander-in- 





chief. Look at me, my lad; look 
at me. I am now a sergeant, form- 
ing, as Wellington said, part of the 
* back-bone of the service.” Why, 
I could years ago have been a 
general, but, you see, I wanted what 
you possess.’ He paused, and tap- 
ped his forehead with his fingers. 

This man filled my mind with 
the most sanguine anticipations. I 
really believed him, for his manner 
appeared so frank and open. Hold- 
ing out a shilling, he asked me if 
I was an apprentice, and other pre- 
liminary questions ; after which he 
asked, ‘Are you free, willing, and 
able to serve her Majesty for ten 
years or twelve, if required?’ These 
were the words as near as I can 
recollect. I agreed ; and after tak- 
ing the shilling he fastened to my 
hat a bunch of many-coloured rib- 
bons, and told me I was a ‘ bold 
recruit ; and in a joyous tone be- 
gan to sing some stanzas of a 
popular song : 

‘With ribbons gaily streaming, 


I'm a soldier now, Lizette, I'm a soldier 
now, Lizette,’ Kc. 


* Young man, if I had had the ad- 
vantages you possess when I joined 
the service, I should be a different 
man to-day. When I joined the 
service I could neither read nor 
write. What a beautiful thing is ed- 
ecation! Hav’n’t you often heard 
that 

Learning was the only thing 

That made poor Pepin's son a king ?” 

*At last I am a soldier,’ I 
thought ; ‘at last I am embarked 
on the career which I fostered in 
my imagination from childhood.’ 
But under what circumstances! A 
private soldier! But then I had 
read in French stories of the 
sons of peasants gaining renown 
and high position from the ranks 
of conscription. Surely, then, in 


free and glorious Britain, where 
soldiering is a purely voluntary mat- 
ter, there must be more facility for 
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advancement for the educated youth 
who enlistsunder his country’s ban- 
ner of his own free will. This idea 
of my nation’s freedom consoled 
me and inspired me with confi- 
dence ; I perceived in perspective 
the honour and glory which my 
ambition sought for so eagerly. 

I was conducted to a low tavern 
by the sergeant, outside of which 
hung a large placard, upon which 
glittered, in conspicuous characters : 

‘V.R. Wanted, for her Majesty’s 
—th Regiment of Foot, command- 
ed by Colonel Lord Stayathome, 
respectable young men, from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five years of age. 
Bounty, 1/. and a free kit.’ 

Underneath this was a statement 
of the numerous privileges and 
emoluments to be enjoyed by the 
recruit, and a long eulogium on the 
gallantry and merits of the com- 
mander, Lord Stayathome, who I 
learned afterwards, when I joined 
my regiment, had for several years 
not been seen by his men, but who 
enjoyed his salary nevertheless, 
while his lieutenant-colonel did his 
work. But I must not anticipate 
my story. 

Within the rendezvous were a 
number of other ‘bold recruits,’ 
‘with ribbons gaily streaming.’ In 
fact, most of them were all ribbons, 
or rather rags. Such a set of miser- 
able-looking wretches I never in my 
life beheld. They seemed to me the 
outpourings ofsome prison. Water, I 
believe, had not touched their faces, 
at least most of them, for several 
days, and their conversation was 
made up of the most disgusting 
slang that can be imagined. When 
I entered I became an object of 
general gaze, some of the men 
coming forward to claim my ac- 
quaintance as a ‘brother soldier ; 
but I shrank from their advances. 
Gracious heaven ! I thought, if this 
is the material of which our soldiers 
are made, where is the boasted 
glory of British arms? Can such 
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blasphemous wretches as these con- 
tribute an iota of honour to any na- 
tion? It was not their rags that I 
shrank from, for not many weeks 
before I had been covered in the 
same way, and but for the charity 
ofa friend would be so still; but 
their sottish blackguard appearance 
and filthy language made me recoil 
with horror. 

The sergeant, seeing my reluct- 
ance to remain in the society of 
the other recruits, took me aside 
and said : 

‘Do not notice these characters, 
my boy ; only two of them belong 
to the corps which you have enlist- 
ed for, and those you can perceive 
sitting quietly in that farther stall. 
They are respectable country lads, 
who have joined the service out of 
love for their queen and country, 
and notfor the sake ofidleness, afew 
shillings, and a bellyful of drink.’ 

This I was glad to hear; and I 
asked him if such men were ever 
allowed to enlist in the Guards. 
He answered with some hesitation, 

‘Well, frequently bad men get 
into the corps, but they certainly 
never bear such a dissipated appear- 
ance as these. If I were to send 
any of these to London, the colonel 
at the Horse-Guards would imme- 
diately call me in, and reprimand 
me severely. A short time ago we 
received no man without a charac- 
ter; but I believe for want of men 
that order dropped. Come into my 
room and have some supper with 
me. You will occupy the same 
sleeping apartment to-night as these 
two youngsters,’ said he, at the same 
time introducing me. 

I enjoyed my supper, which was 
very good ; and I found the sergeant 
a jolly fellow, very illiterate, but not 
deficient in natural intelligence. 
For several hours he continued to 
cram me with the most exaggerated 
descriptions of his regiment and 
soldiering. Had everything been 
as he described it, a straight road 
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to fortune was before me, without 
an obstacle to impede my way. 
The next day I was sworn-in be- 
fore a magistrate, and it happened 
to be he who sent me so unjustly to 
prison. He recognised me, but said 
nothing ; and I left the court—a 
soldier of her Britannic Majesty. 
Two days afterwards I and the 
other two recruits embarked on 
board a steamer for London. 


Beyond a little sea-sickness no- 
thing of consequence transpired on 
board the steamer. At the docks 
we were met by a corporal, who 
conducted us to the Tower of Lon- 
don ; a place [had read much about, 
and which I now resolved to explore 
in person. Here my attention was 
taken by the warders, a number of 
whom, in their antique costume, 
were standing at the gate. These 
I was told were ‘ beef-eaters,’a name 
applied to them, as I thought, from 
the fact of their food being invari- 
ably beef. 

The sentries at the gates and at 
the guard-room, with their big hairy 
hats, shining belt and pouch, with 
a brass star in the centre of the lat- 
ter, particularly attracted me. We 
were led through several archways, 
and at last ‘ halt’ was called outside 
the orderly-room, where the cor- 
poral entered and informed the ser- 
geant-major of our arrival. That 
gentleman soon appeared, and ask- 
ed us severally sundry questions re- 
garding our previous occupations, 
our homes, our object in joining the 
service, &c. He was a pompous, 
bombastic man, and had a darling 
passion for the sound of his own 
voice. Not a sentence he made 
use of but contained some uncom- 
mon long word of Greek or Latin de- 
rivation, and used without the least 
regard to grammatical sequence. 
I heard from some of the other 
“non-coms’ afterwards, ‘on the 
quiet,’ that he made a custom every 
day of ransacking Webster's Dic- 
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tionary for a number of‘ grand jaw- 
breakers’ with which to show-off on 
parade, and to astonish the bat- 
talion by a display of his ‘ beauti- 
ful Jarnin’,’ as an Irish philomath 
would term it. 

I was inspired with hope on hear- 
ing grammatic blunders fall so co- 
piously from the chief non-commis- 
sioned officerin one of her Majesty’s 
‘crack’ corps. ‘Surely,’ I thought, 
‘if an illiterate man like this can 
obtain such high promotion, then, 
according to the laws of ratio and 
proportion, an educated man must 
soon attain promotion to a much 
more elevated grade.’ But I soon 
found out that such ‘arithmetical 
problems’ were solved on different 
principles in the army. 

The sergeant-major ordered the 
bugles to sound for ‘sergeants-in- 
waiting ? and very soon several 
‘non-coms,’ each with a book un- 
der his arm, appeared in answer to 
the call. They fell-in before their 
chief, who addressed them thus : 

‘Who is the sergeant of No. 5 
company ?” 

‘I am, sir.’ 

‘No. 3? 

‘ Here, sir.’ 

“No. 9? 

‘ Here, sir,’ 

‘ Now here ¢s three young men 
who /azve come from Scotland, and 
which, I believe, from their looks, 
will make good soldiers. Have 
you any spare beds in your rooms, 
sergeants ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well, then, conduct them 
thence, and to-morrow by 9 A.M. 
in the morning, let they be con- 
ducted before Captain Baggy the 
adjutant. To the right —/ace— 
dismiss.’ 

And off we went to the barrack- 
rooms, where we were each of us 
shown a bed wherein to sleep for 
the night. 

I had never seen a barrack-room 
before, and felt rather awkward and 








shy on being so unceremoniously 
thrust among strangers. But little 
ceremony was required ; and I was 
not five minutes among them be- 
fore I was perfectlyat home. Awea- 
ther-beaten old soldier approached 
me, and to cheer me up told me 
that he should look after me and 
see me ‘squared.’ The last ex- 
pression led me to think him well 
versed in geometry, and applied 
to me figuratively. He whispered, 
‘Stick to me, my lad; I am Tom 
Brown—honest ‘Tom Brown. Not 
a man in the brigade of Guards can 
show you better how to make your 
bed up, or shine your traps than 
myself,’ 

‘ But,’ said I aloud, ‘are not our 
beds made up for us? are there 
no chamber-maids ?” 

An uproar of laughter raised at 
this speech threw me into confu- 
sion and shame. 

‘No, my boy,’ said Tom Brown ; 
‘every soldier is his own chamber- 
maid and valet. However, you will 
soon get used to it, and you will 
find soldiering pleasant enough so 
long as you do as you're told and 
keep clear of the “ dust-hole”’— 
guard-room. ‘ But,’ continued he, 
‘you must be thirsty after your 
journey. Come down to the can- 
teen and have a “ wet.” ’ 

He got up, put on a white flannel 
jacket, and led the way to the can- 
teen. I followed him cheerfully, 
as, having just recovered from the 
effects of sea-sickness, and having 
eaten but little on the passage, I was 
both hungry and thirsty. My com- 
panions followed, and we were soon 
addressing bread-and-ham and half- 
and-half in a stall in the canteen. 
My new guardian called for the 
first pot, which was soon emptied, 
and passing it over to me said, 

‘Let us have in a half-a-gallon 
at once. This is like making two 
bites of a cherry.’ 

I had a few shillings left, so I 
complied, and the ‘dose’ was re- 
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peated by my comrades. Soon we 
were joined by some more soldiers, 
all eager to give us advice and in- 
formation as to our future conduct 
and career. Pot after pot and gal- 
lon after gallon was brought in at 
our expense. Not a single drop 
did the soldiers pay for, but with 
the greatest effrontery demanded 
of us more ‘pongelo.’ I partook 
very sparingly myself, but my other 
‘chums’ were soon along with the 
other soldiers in all the glory of half- 
and-half blessedness, or, classically 
speaking, Bacchanalian revelry. I 
felt myself in a new sphere, where 
everything was strange and pecu- 
liar. The language, made up of 
slang and the lowest cant, was Low 
Dutch to me. A man was called 
a * bloke ; a dinner a ‘dab ;’ a pay- 
sergeant a ‘boss;’ the commanding 
officer a ‘beak ;’ a knapsack an 
‘organ’ or ‘hump ; an officer’s ser- 
vant a ‘ doggy’ or ‘ batman ; and so 
on, a slang term for almost every 
word. I had quite a new vocabulary 
to learn. My first impression of my 
new vocation was not very flatter- 
ing. Aquarrel soon arose inthe can- 
teen, which was soon joined in by 
most of our new companions; so, 
slipping out quietly, I went back to 
the barrack-room, where one of the 
men who remained in the room 
made my bed. I ‘turned in,’ and 
notwithstanding the hardness of the 
straw mattress, and the noises of 
inebriated men who had returned 
to barracks at ‘tatoo,’ I was soon 
in the land of dreams—dreaming 
of that once happy home where a 
kind father, and a loving mother’s 
gentle voice and seraphic smile, 
made my youthful days an epoch 
of Elysian joy. But we must ac- 
cept the will of God. He chastens 
us for our good, and knows what 
the weak and infirm sinner can 
bear. He never increases our 
burden beyond our strength, but 
watches over us in adversity. We 
must, as good soldiers of Christ, 








bear patiently the dangers of the 
battle-field of the world and its fa- 
tigues, and fighting bravely against 
sin make the cross of our blessed 
Redeemer our banner. 

It is a duty we owe society and to 
God, to endeavour individually to 
impart a moral and healthy tone 
in the circle of the social com- 
munity in which we move, and to 
endeavour also to render our na- 
tional institutions pure and sound 
in principle. Power and strength 
must be found in God to ren- 
der them lasting, and not in our 
own boasted physical courage and 
strength. Know that Rome, ‘ mis- 
tress of the world,’ in the full 
blaze of her glory was overthrown 
by rude and savage tribes. Let 
Britain, then, and other nations 
that boast of the strength and in- 
vincibility of their arms, beware. 
I, as a recruit, then, consider it my 
duty, well knowing the sinful state 
of our army, to expose this rotten 
system to view, to call attention to, 
from my own experience, the hum- 
bug and nonsense which pass for 
discipline in our military organisa- 
tion. The public lash must be ap- 
plied unsparingly till the incubus 
is exorcised from the bosom of the 
British army. 

Wherein does our freedom exist, 
if not in our power to openly de- 
nounce and censure public evils? 
Such freedom, thank God, is ours ; 
and as sincere lovers of our coun- 
try let us use that freedom fear- 
lessly, regardless of court syco- 
phants and panders. The parent 
that really loves his child chastises 
it when unruly. I, as a sincere 
lover of our army and of soldiering, 
endeavour to scout from the ranks 
abuses which disgrace and vitiate 
it. Let us pray that our efforts may 
be rewarded. 


Next morning at six the bugle a- 
woke me froma sound sleep. I was 
about to get up and dress; but a 
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man who slept next me said I had 
no occasion to get up so soon, as 
the ‘rouse’ I had just heard was 
a mere matter of form ; and if the 
beds were made up at 7.30—break- 
fast roll-call—all would be well. So 
I composed myself for another nap ; 
from which I was soon awoke by a 
rough voice shouting, ‘ Pay No. 3; 
and a stout man, with a book un- 
der his arm and a cash-box in his 
hand, entered the room, and sat 
down at the end of a table upon 
which had been spread a rug by 
his ‘doggy; for he and all ser- 
geants are allowed to keep ‘ dog- 
gies.’ They pay them 1s. 6. or 25. 
per week ; the former sum should 
the sergeant be single, the latter if 
married, as the ‘ doggies’ then help 
to scrub and wash and do odd jobs 
for the wives. 

The pay-sergeant began to call 
over the names, and to tender to 
each his quantum of pay for the 
day. I received mine; and, after 
a good deal of talk and growling, 
the book and cash-box were closed, 
and the sergeant departed. 

Paying the soldiers in line-regi- 
ments is conducted differently to 
this. There the officer sees each 
man receive his money; and the 
company-sergeant sees only that 
the books are kept correctly, and 
that the company’s stores are in 
good keeping. 

The men now began to prepare 
their breakfast. ‘The company’s 
cooks brought in some bread and 
coffee, which they laid out on the 
table. ‘Those who wished could 
procure butter, or any other ‘lux- 
ury,’ from the canteen. A good 
many had bacon and eggs, some 
butter, and a few only dry ‘ chuck,’ 
as they term bread. Then a squab- 
ble arose about who should have 
precedence of the frying-pan. 

‘It is my turn next, Taff Jones.’ 

‘Yer a liar, fugle eye ; it’s mine,’ 
said another. ‘I’ve been waiting 
this quarter of an hour.’ 








‘Go on, and get your bow-legs 
straightened before you talk to me,’ 
another fellow replied ; and so on, 
till each man had had his turn. 

At nine a corporal came for me, 
and, with the other two, I was taken 
before the adjutant, who just con- 
descended to give us a glance, and 
said : 

‘Letthem be taken to the doctor.’ 

We were marched to the hospi- 
tal, where one by one we under- 
went a close physical inspection. 
We were approved, and sent back 
to the barracks to await the final 
decision of the commanding officer 
of the regiment, whose office was 
at the Horse-Guards. 

It was just two o’clock when we 
were conducted, one at a time, be- 
fore the colonel. When I entered 
his presence, he scanned me up 
and down for a short time, and 
then inquired my name. I told 
him ; and he said: 

‘What trade or profession are 
you ?” 

I answered : ‘ Clerk and account- 
ant, sir.’ 

‘Well, so much the better; andhe 
dismissed us with a ‘ That will do.’ 

We were finally approved of, and 
taken again to barracks with the 
full consciousness that we were 
guardsmen, belonging to the corps 
whose especial honour and privi- 
lege it was to protect the person 
and property of her gracious Ma- 
jesty. 

The public believe that we en- 
joy far greater privileges than our 
brethren of the line; but before 
my story is finished I hope I shall 
have proved to the reader that such 
is not the case; that in every way 
line soldiers are, as a rule, better 
off than guardsmen, and have a 
greater chance of promotion. 

Well, we were soldiers. That 
morning we had received each 
Is. 2d., as we were ‘out of the 
mess’ —that is, we received no food 
from the service that day; though 
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it is but just to the men to say that 
they put us out a ‘dab’ from their 
own supply. 

The food of soldiers, I need 
hardly say, is not of the best qua- 
lity. Dinner is the only staple 
meal for the day. It consists of 
beef and mutton alternately, with a 
few potatoes, and sometimes, but 
not very often, other vegetables, 
and pie or pudding. Dry bread 
and coffee form the breakfast, un- 
less the soldier has recourse to his 
very small amount of daily pay to 
procure something palatable to help 
the ‘chuck’ down. The coffee is 
certainly not the best ever import- 
ed. In the afternoon comes tea 
and dry ‘chuck’ again. <A guards- 
man’s average rate of daily pay is 
6d. per diem, or at most 77., after 
paying the washing bill. Ifa man 
treats himself to a pennyworth of 
butter for breakfast, and the same 
for tea, he has 5d. left; one glass 
of beer for dinner, which even the 
Temperance Society ought not to 
object to, leaves him 4¢. At supper 
he must get a pennyworth ofcheese, 
and another glass of beer, and he 
has just 2d. remaining. A magni- 
ficent sum, forsooth, to store up for 
a rainy day, or with which to take 
a wife!—twopence! But, then, 
where are the boots to be soled 
and heeled? A soldier gets two 
pairs of boots in a year—a recent 
regulation. ‘These boots he must 
keep in repair himself. At least 
each pair requires soling and heel- 
ing once, costing each pair 3s. 6d., 
making for both pairs 7s. Then 
of socks he requires at least three 
pairs at 1s. 4¢.—4s. He requires 
shirts and flannels, two of each in 
a year, and also drawers, to prevent 
the coarse trousers which he wears 
in winter from chafing his legs. This 
I soon found out ; for my own legs 
were rendered very uncomfortable 
by them. Shirts are 2s. 9d. or 35. 
each, and flannels 4s.—two of each 
will cost 14s. Then he wants a 
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forage-cap each year; this costs 
him about 3s. 9¢. Drawers are 
about 3s. 6¢., cotton ; of these he 
requires two pairs in a year—7s. 
We will put these items together in 
one view. 

Repairing of boots, 7s.; socks, 
4s.; shirts and flannels, 145.; draw- 
ers, 75. ; forage-cap, 3s. 9¢.—Total, 
17.155.9@. Say 12. 15s., or nearly 
1}@. per diem for clothing, reducing 
his 5¢.—presuming he has gone 
without any of the before-mention- 
ed luxuries—to 3}¢.; and when 
we come to reckon chalk, bath- 
brick, pipe-clay, shoe - blacking, 
pouch-blacking, soap, towels, clean- 
ing rags, and other little things re- 
quired for a soldier’s use, the re- 
maining sum will look very small in- 
deed. Barrack charges, sheet-wash- 
ing,* and sundry other charges, soon 
‘gallop’ off a soldier’s pay. 

The soldier who does himself 
justice, and keeps a good kit, can 
never get drunk out of his own pay. 
It is impossible. What, then, do 
the stingy martinets and hard-fisted 
cabinet-ministers mean by saying, 
‘If we give the soldiers more pay, 
they will get drunk, and disgrace 
the service and impair discipline’ ? 
Bosh! They are themselves un- 
scrupulous, and swallow up the pub- 
lic money with sharklike voracity, 
while they try to crush the poor pri- 
vate beneath their heels, and de- 
prive him of the common necessa- 
ries of life. Public of Great Britain, 
open your eyes to such a shame- 
ful state of things! It is not the 
private soldier who swells the a- 
mount of your enormous taxes. O 
no! Look higher, and you will 
see those vultures with necks dis- 
tended, ready to swallow into their 
insatiable crops your homes, your 
substance, and your liberties. Yes ; 
your institutions are thronged with 
such Shylocks. It is not the brave 
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officers who have figured on the 
stage of the theatre of war, and 
who have grown old and honoured 
in your service, that I speak of, but 
those drones—those shufflers who 
lurk in the green-room and back- 
scenes of the stage—that I wish 
you to apply the ‘cat’ to. 


I received my outfit, and was 
once more sent into the presence 
of the adjutant and the command- 
ing officer of the battalion. The 
adjutant this time looked at me 
more closely. He examined my 
clothes also, which were pretty well 
filled ; except the trousers, which 
were rather ‘ baggy’ about the legs 
and seat—a fault this officer dis- 
liked very much. The master-tailor 
of the battalion was often drawn 
‘over the coals’ for the trousers 
being ‘ baggy.’ Of course the trou- 
sers had to be altered ; and when 
I went before Mr. Stitchfast, the 
master-tailor, he said : 

‘I wish Captain Baggy and his 
“‘baggy” trousers were at Jerusalem ; 
for they are the plague of my life.’ 

Captain Baggy was from his bear- 
skin hat to his boots a martinet, and 
a martinet of the most approved 
type ; and this was well known to 
the battalion. I must do him the 
justice to admit that he was not an 
idle man ; far from it. At the first 
sound of the ‘rouse’ he was up 
and stirring—a fact which was not 
disputed by his ‘ doggy,’ who did 
not at all relish his master’s un- 
aristocratic manner of early rising. 
Like many great workers and men 
of business, he partook of dry toast, 
and coffee minus milk and sugar, 
for breakfast—a practice not liked 
much either by ‘doggy,’ as he 
could not fatten on the fragments. 

He was a truly great man in lit- 
tle things, and the real type of 
an English adjutant. When seated 
in the orderly-room administering 
extra parades and half-hour drills 
to petty delinquents, he was the 











true picture of a judge. The 
eagle’s glance was not more pene- 
trating than his. He could in a 
moment discover—and some said 
even smell—a pair of boots con- 
cealed in a bed when inspecting 
the barrack-rooms. 

When inspecting the guard be- 
fore mounting, he examined every- 
thing minutely; and if a speck 
appeared upon a soldier’s uniform 
or accoutrements, or if his pouch 
was not shining like a mirror, he 
‘struck’ him down an extra parade 
or an extra guard. 

He would make the men drill 
and march past like a ‘ brick-wall,’ 
and woe be to the man who did 
not ‘feel his touch’ or in the small- 
est degree ‘lost his dressing.’ ‘ As 
you were’ was a favourite word of 
command with him, and when on 
parade he used it copiously, much 
to the chagrin of the men. 

Any officer who may read this 
must not imagine that I am per- 
sonal, or speaking of any particular 
officer or corps. I merely select 
Captain Baggy, an imaginary per- 
sonage, to illustrate the class of 
which he is unmistakably the type. 

Thecommanding-officer or‘ beak’ 
was an aristocrat of the first water. 
He did his duty as long as he re- 
mained with the battalion ; true, but 
a very short period did he remain 
with it. More than half the year he 
had leave of absence, and his place 
was filled by a junior officer. I 
denounce the practice of allowing 
officers of the Guards to remain for 
long periods away from their batta- 
lions ; it is highly detrimental to the 
wellbeing of the men and the main- 
tenance of discipline. Does it fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that, be- 
cause an officer pays a large sum 
for his commission in the House- 
hold Brigade, he must spend half 
the time which ought to be devoted 
to the state that pays him in grouse- 
shooting in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or in lounging about English 
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watering-places, or in exploring the 
Swiss mountains, and gambling in 
the hells of Baden ? 

Does the British taxpayer derive 
any benefit from the few hundred 
pounds which goes to purchase an 
officer's commission? Nota single 
farthing does he gain. Out of his 
hard earnings he has to pay this 
officer who does not spend half his 
time in the service. 

There is not a colonel or major 
in the whole brigade who knows 
the names or anything concerning 
nine-tenths of the men under his 
control. When a man is brought 
before his commanding-officer— 
except he be a very old soldier 
for punishment or any other matter, 
that officer has to apply for infor- 
mation regarding him to the regi- 
mental record, to the sergeant- 
major, or his—the soldier’s—pay- 
sergeant. He knows nothing of 
the man himself. Is not this to be 
deplored ? 

Let no one suppose that I am 
prejudiced against the officers. I 
am not. As gentlemen, I respect 
them. But a man owes his country 
a duty, and the duty I am now do- 
ing I consider all paramount—that 
of pointing out how the money of 
the people of England is squan- 
dered. 

A reasonable amount of leave 
should be granted to officers, but 
surely not more than six months 
out of every twelve. 





A barrack-room is not a good 
school for the inculcation of moral 
principles. 

On the second night, a little be- 
fore nine, at which hour ‘tatoo’ is 
sounded—when allsoldiers not hav- 
ing leave must appear in or stand- 
ing by their beds—I was in the 
room wherein my future abode was 
to be, and thinking it time to ‘ turn- 
in,’ I prepared to offer up to God 
my thanksgiving for His mercy 
and the benefits of the day. Kneel- 
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ing down beside my iron cot I 
began to pray. I shall never for- 
get the terrible yell of laughter 
which sounded in my ears. A fire 
of profane jeers ran round the 
room, which sent the blood gush- 
ing to my temples. But I continu- 
ed amidst their demoniac laugh- 
ter. At last I could stand it no 
longer, for some ruffianly fellow 
struck me on the ear with a hard 
crust of bread. I turned my head 
quickly, and caught the scoun- 
drel in the act of withdrawing his 
hand. God will forgive me, I hope, 
for allowing passion to overcome 
me at that moment, just after pray- 
ing to Him for the forgiveness of 
my sins. I arose and rushed upon 
the man as he sat on the end 
of the mess-table, and struck him 
down to the floor. He got up and 
showed fight. He was a coarse 
powerful fellow, and I a slim youth, 
yet I had right on my side and was 
very nimble. I soon left his face 
a mass of bruises, and in my pas- 
sion would have half killed him, 
had not the sergeant - in -waiting 
entered the room to call the roll. 

He ordered an escort immedi- 
ately to fall in, and we were both 
marched to the guard-room. 

How my heart sickened at the 
profanity I everywhere saw around 
me! No fear of divine vengeance 
stayed the current of wickedness 
which surrounded me. The hearts 
of men were callous and dead to 
morality. And is it to be won- 
dered at, when nothing is done by 
the state to check this course of 
things? When blackguards and 
idle ruffians are admitted into the 
service without any test as to cha- 
racter, to poison and vitiate the 
service, what else can be expected ? 
What can be more profane than to 
march soldiers on the Sabbath to a 
place of divine worship, the band 
the while playing secular music ? 
I have often heard ‘Jolly dogs,’ 
“Old Aunt Sally,’ and other com- 
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mon music-hall airs played while 
the soldiers were marching to wor- 
ship their God! Gracious hea- 
ven, and this, too, in a Christian 
land! The idolater bows to his 
idol in a spirit of reverence and 
awe; the Mahometan, with un- 
covered feet, enters his mosque to 
prostrate himself to Adah; the 
fire-worshipper of Hindostan throws 
himself before the burning pile in 
profound adoration ; but in Eng- 
land—in Christian and ‘moral’ Eng- 
land, with its many churches, 
its numerous and well-paid hierar- 
chy—we find a regiment of soldiers 
going to adore their Redeemer to 
the air of ‘Slap bang, here we are 
again.’ 

I tried to explain to the sergeant 
—a self-conceited, opinionated fel- 
low, who received his promotion 
for no other quality than being a 
petty tyrannical bully. To all above 
him he showed the demeanour of 
a cringing sycophant; and I am 
sorry to say that he was not excep- 
tional. 

Iwas taken, as I remarked before, 
to the guard-room. This place had 
two compartments, one of which 
was allotted to the men of the 
guard, the other was a lock-up for 
prisoners. The sergeant of the 
guard searched me, and I was 
then thrust into a dark hole, where 
several drunken men were already 
confined, the stench from whom 
was abominable. Here I was to 
pass the night. This was my ex- 
perience of soldiering after two 
days. I was first assailed by a 
ruffian while at my devotions, and 
because I chastised him as he 
deserved, I was thrust like a com- 
mon felon into a cell amongst 
drunkards and accomplished ruf- 
fians, who gloried in insubordina- 
tion. It was such a night of wretch- 
edness and agony to me that I shall 
ever remember it. 

Next morning at eight I was, 
with the other prisoners, taken 












before the doctor, a surly old fel- 
low. He examined us; and when 
he had done, we were again sent 
back to the guard-room, where we 
remained till eleven o’clock, when 
we were marched before the * beak.’ 

Captain Baggy was seated next 
the colonel; and when he came 
to my name, he threw down the 
paper in his hand, and looked 
sharply upon me. He then read 
out, ‘ Walter M‘Donald, fighting in 
the barrack-room at tatoo.’ My 
antagonist was called out at the 
same time. 

‘What have you to say, my man?” 
said the captain, after the sergeant 
had stated the case. 

At first I made no reply, for his 
stern and almost forbidding coun- 
tenance kept me silent. I would 
rather have suffered any punish- 
ment than ‘spin,’ as soldiers say, 
to such an unfeeling man. The 
colonel, who sat by, and all this 
time watched me attentively, then 
said, 

‘Are you not a recruit, my man ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ I answered. 

‘Let me know how this affair be- 
gan, and what caused it.’ 

I told him everything. When 
I had finished, he rose in a pas- 
sion from his seat, drops of perspi- 
ration coursed down his cheeks. 
To my opponent, passion almost 
choking his utterance, he said, 

‘Scoundrel! unprincipled and 
profane ruffian! not content your- 
self to travel on the road to per- 
dition, but you try, by your dastard- 
ly conduct, to drag others along 
with you! It is a matter of deep, 
deep regret to me, that in a corps 
that I command such scoundrels 
should exist. I should like to 
punish you as you deserve; but | 
cannot. As it is for disgraceful con- 
duct, you shall have seven days’ 
imprisonment, and _ twenty-eight 
days’ confinement to barracks.— 
And,’ he continued, addressing the 
sergeant who confined me, ‘go at 
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once and tell the sergeant of the 
guard to send an escort, and let 
every man in that room be brought 
before me prisoners. By heaven 
I will show them that while I 
am in command here, some respect 
shall be paid to those who wish to 
lead a pious life !’ 

Every man in the room received 
seven days’ pack-drill; and from 
that moment I was hated by all the 
men who despised order in the bat- 
talion. Black looks and muttered 
threats met me everywhere, and I 
could not enter the canteen with- 
out being subjected to the grossest 
abuse. 

I have now to say a word or 
two about canteens. I believe 
they were established for a good 
and praiseworthy purpose ; but in 
place of their being of value to 
the soldiers, they have become 
a curse. I mean, of course, the 
drinking department. In_ every 
battalion or regiment there is a 
canteen ; and in every battalion or 
regiment there is a certain class of 
men who are constant frequenters 
of it. From observation, I have 
estimated that in every battalion 
of six or seven hundred men, about 
one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty are to be found who make 
the canteen their home. There, 
when not on duty, they sit over 
a pack of greasy cards, playing 
‘twenty-fives,’ or ‘ brag,’ and other 
games. Swearing and blaspheming 
make up the common discourse, 
and cheating and ‘bounce’ are the 
principles on which the games are 
conducted. Drinking is encour- 
aged in every manner; otherwise 
the profits would not be satisfac- 
tory, and the business would break 
down. ‘The pot is filled as often 
as emptied, and the moncy taken ; 
but when the soldier has got drunk, 
and becomes riotous, he is sent 
to get sober in the guard-room. 
Now this is very bad. It is very 
well to allow a reasonable supply 
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of drink—say one pint at dinner, 
and one at supper; but when 
an unlimited supply is permitted, 
what is to prevent men who have 
a strong desire for intoxicating li- 
quor from getting drunk? I, in all 
my life, never heard of anything so 
anomalous as giving a soldier in 
barracks every facility for getting 
drunk, and then subjecting him to 
severe, degrading, and indeed often 
demoralising punishment. Soldiers 
are surrounded by a host of Scrip- 
ture-readers ; but with what effect? 
They certainly help to raise the 
taxes considerably ; for the public 
pays for their service, including 
chaplains, 44,000/.* 


Having received my complete 
outfit, I was sent, along with other 
recruits, to a place called Warley, 
in Essex, where there was a drill 
establishment for the brigade. Each 
battalion had a drill-sergeant, as- 
sisted by a staff of corporals. 

Twenty weeks was the time I 
was to spend there. The sergeant 
was somewhat like the generality 
of his class—tyrannical, self-con- 
ceited, and bombastic. He also 
loved to hear his own voice, and 
was everlastingly making speeches 
to the recruits about his own qua- 
lifications and his career as a sol- 
dier. He was a most avaricious 
man, and, I firmly believe, took 
every opportunity of ‘doing’ the 
recruits. On the first morning, 
with the other ‘raws,’ I entered a 
room in which he paid the men 
‘ his office’-—and stood to attention 
to him, just the same as to an of- 
ficer. He gave us a lecture upon 
our future conduct, and invariably 
held himself up in everything which 
he cautioned us against as an ex- 
ample. He served us with cotton 
neckerchiefs, which he dignified by 
the name of ‘silk,’ and charged us 
Is. 4@. or 1s. 6d., I forget which ; 





* See Army Estimates for 1869-70. 
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sixpence would have been a good 
price for them. Old trousers, which 
were sold to the Jew at London for 
3¢@., he charged us 2s. for, and in 
other things he was equally extor- 
tionate. 

Drill commenced, and then also 
commenced to most of the recruits 
a life of wretchedness; for many 
of them were ignorant and obtuse- 
minded ploughboys and agricul- 
tural labourers. I must admit that it 
is a great source of annoyance to 
an instructor to inculcate into such 
men as these the principles of drill. 
Nothing in the world is put to the 
understanding, but everything is ac- 
quired by practice and repetition. 
All day long it is drill, and all day 
long swearing from the instructor. 
One expression of the sergeant’s I 
particularly noticed ascurious: ‘Job 
had patience ; but Job never drilled 
a squad of recruits !’ 

It was sometimes amusing to see 
a corporal approach a recruit to 
‘set him up’ into a soldier-like 
position. He would throw-up his 
chin, press his knee to his legs, 
and pulling the body forward, would 
press the shoulders back. 

‘What's your name ?” 

‘Tom Jones.’ 

‘Where do you hail from ?” 

* Dorset.’ 

‘What part of Dorset ?” 

‘ Dorchester.’ 

‘Why did you ’list ? 

‘ Because I beant fond o’ work.’ 

‘By Jove, but I will make you 
sweat before I’ve done with you; 
and you will wish yourself back in 
the turnip-field again ! 

I shall not trouble the reader with 
the details of my life at Warley, as 
he has very probably a pretty good 
idea of what is required of a green 
country lad before he can enter the 
ranks as an efficient soldier. 

I returned to the battalion, and 
after undergoing there a little far 
ther instruction, I was dismissed to 
do my duty in the ranks. 
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I cannot say that the duties of 
a soldier are at all severe. On the 
contrary, I believe a little work 
would, in a great measure, retard 
the progress of vice. Not that I 
mean to say the soldier's drill and 
guards should be increased, for an 
excess of these tends to produce 
disgust ; but I mean that employ- 
ment should be found which would 
put a little money in the soldier’s 
pocket beyond his bare regimental 
pay, which is greatly insufficient ; 
and I believe that if such employ- 
ment were procured, a material 
benefit to the state would be the 
consequence, besides the happy 
and much-desired consummation 
of having a purer tone of morality 
in the men. 

In no country will be found more 
excellent soldiers than the gene- 
rality of those that form the corps 
of Royal Engineers. Very seldom 
will you see one of these men 
rolling about drunk in the public 
streets, insulting respectable civi- 
lians, and disgracing their ‘cloth, 
The cause of this is evident—the 
absence of idleness, that most power- 
ful ally of the devil, and most potent 
demoralising agent. I am sorry to 
refuse the same character to other 
branches of her Majesty’s service. 

As the service now is, how, in 
the name of wonder, can good sol- 
diers be expected to join it? It is 
nonsense, sheer nonsense, to expect 
it. Does any person of sound sense 
imagine for a single moment that 
a ruffian off the streets, who has 
been hardened and confirmed in 
vice—who has perhaps been years 
in prison, lounging about public- 
houses and other places of evil re- 
sort—can be made a good soldier 
—can be dressed up in uniform, 
placed under the restraint of strict 
discipline, and be made to abandon 
his evil propensities? Such cha- 
racters are constantly being admit- 
ted into our ranks. What is to pre- 
vent them entering, if physically 
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qualified? Nothing. Nocharacter 
is required ofthem. A recruit just 
after leaving prison, if he passes 
the regimental surgeon, becomes 
immediately a soldier. He may 
be asked who his last master was, 
what place he was born in, or where 
his last residence was situated ; but 
to all these questions fictitious re- 
plies may be given, and no means 
are used to authenticate them. 

No man will ever become a good 
soldier who has not a respect for 
order. It is respect which renders 
discipline powerful. What is the 
use of discipline, if an almost uni- 
versal sentiment of insubordination 
prevail in a regiment? Law as- 
sumes the aspect of despotism when 
not upheld by the respect of those 
it governs. In my experience of 
military life, I have seen that sol- 
diers generally pluck the rods to 
scourge themselves. I have seen 
many privileges swept away, just 
because a few law-despising men 
abused them. Fifty men—fifty bad 
soldiers in a regiment of eight hun- 
dred men—will cause an inconceiv- 
able amount of annoyance by their 
irregularities to the remaining seven 
hundred and fifty. Very often have 
the innocent to pay for the guilty. 
When I was undergoing my course 
of drill, a single stupid fellow caused 
the whole squad of about thirty to 
suffer extra drill of an hour and a 
half each day for several days. 
When a soldier breaks out of bar- 
racks, it causes extra sentinels to 
be put on, thereby giving extra duty 
to his comrades. What I often 
wondered at was that commanding 
officers could tolerate the repeated 
ill-doings of refractory soldiers. I 
have known men who, in less than 
ten years, had for drunkenness and 
other acts against ‘ good order and 
military discipline,’ been tried by 
regimental, district, and general 
courts-martial a dozen times. When 
out of prison, they were always ab- 
sent, thereby throwing their duty 
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on the shoulders of their comrades. 
What is the use of retaining such 
men in the service? I know of 
none, except it be to render the 
profession of arms disgusting to the 
respectable and educated youth of 
the empire, for their services only 
necessitate a large staff of provost 
officials. 

A farmer who wishes to see a 
good and profitable harvest, with 
great care eradicates anyrank weeds 
which from time to time may spring 
up amongst his crops. If he does 
not, his grain will become stunted 
and choked in its growth. The 
same may be said of a regiment of 
soldiers having bad and law-de- 
spising men in its ranks. It soon 
begins to feel the demoralising in- 
fluence of men who, if not removed, 
will vitiate the more moral and 
healthy part. ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners, is a text well 
known to every school-boy in the 
country. Officers, in place of being 
continually troubled by awarding 
punishment to bad men, would do 
well to use all their influence in rid- 
ding the service of them. Surely it 
would be much more satisfactory 
for an officer to have under his 
command well-conducted men in 
whom he could place confidence. 
I do not at all wonder at hearing 
officers constantly accused of being 
indifferent to their soldiers, when 
they behold such ruffianism from 
day to day as is practised by them. 
They become disgusted with them. 
Not that I wish to bear heavily on 
the men, and exculpate the officers. 
Nothing of the kind. I speak of 
bad soldiers, who disgrace a regi- 
ment ; for in a regiment are to be 
found many good ones ; and if the 
authorities were more careful not 
to leave the service open to ‘rank 
weeds,’ we should have many more. 
I have known harmless young men 
from country districts become con- 
firmed ruffians a few months after 
entering the army. As soon as they 
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enter a barrack-room they are sur- 
rounded by bad men, who, I am 
sorry to say, are in every barrack- 
room in the British army. They 
invite them to the canteen, and 
make them believe that swearing 
and drinking are most becoming in 
a ‘jolly’ soldier. Next they entice 
them out to places ofevil resort, and 
induce them to absent themselves ; 
teach them to despise the admo- 
nitions of their superiors, and en- 
tertain contempt for non-commis- 
sioned officers. In fact, to be 
‘game,’ they make them believe, 
is most soldierlike. If they are not 
‘game,’ they are met by jeers and 
ridicule. 

One private soldier reporting an- 
other for misconduct is looked up- 
on as a great offence by soldiers, 
and even, from a false idea of 
‘principle,’ by good soldiers. A 
man who reports his comrade, ex- 
cept it be for theft, is looked upon 
with great disdain. He leads a 
miserable life ever after. This I 
felt from the day I was the cause 
of having all the men who stopped 
in the same room with me punished 
for insulting me at prayer. 

Every six months it is customary 
to change quarters — another un- 
necessary expense to the coun- 
try. The removal of baggage from 
place to place cannot be done with- 
out considerable cost. It is also 
most disagreeable to the soldiers 
themselves, who are put to great 
inconvenience ; and married men 
have their furniture knocked to 
pieces in a short time. 


I was sent to the regimental 
school, where I had to attend daily 
for one hour if clear from duty, 
until the inspector's examination, 
which takes place half-yearly. Of 
course when he came I was at once 
dismissed. 

I was, indeed, greatly surprised 
to see so very few men who were 
in any way educated. Upon strict 
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inquiry, I found that only about 
six men in the whole battalion 
had received a really decent educa- 
tion, and three of these were men 
of intemperate habits, who, as they 
told me, entered the service from 
that cause. Some there were who 
were pretty well ‘up’ in arithme- 
tic and reading and writing, but 
they even were few. I cannot say 
that much good is done by the regi- 
mental schoolmaster, though there 
is no doubt a little. ‘The men are 
for a certain time compelled to at- 
tend, but attendance and learning 
are quite different matters, and 
learn it is impossible to make them, 
if they have not the will. 

I think that some inducement 
should be held out to soldiers to 
make them learn, in the shape of 
small prizes. One thing, however, 
is certain, that compulsion will ne- 
ver do it. 

It may be said that I under-esti- 
mate the number of soldiers who 
can read and write, and statistics 
may be quoted to disprove my state- 
ment ; but let me remind the reader 
that writing and scrawling, without 
the least knowledge of orthography, 
are not synonymous. Ifa man in 
the army can scratch his name to a 
pay-book, he is said to be able to 
* write.’ 

I fixed my mind upon soldier- 
ing, and giving, as far as lay in my 
power, satisfaction to everybody. I 
could, however, soon plainly see 
that my sanguine expectation of 
promotion was all moonshine. But 
I said to myself, ‘Well, I must 
make the best of my position, and as 
far as lies in my power try to better 
it.” My pay-sergeant I found an 
excellent messman, and he proved 
to me a true friend. It is not his 
fault that I had not better success. 
I shall ever remember with infinite 
gratitude his kindness. Though he 
was not to say educated, he pos- 
sessed a natural and quick intelli- 
gence, which in every way made 


him a man fit for command. He 
was no petty tyrant, but ever sought 
to assist those whom he found 
worthy. He was a credit to his pro- 
fession. I was soon, however, shift- 
ed from his company, and had to 
deal with another sergeant, who, 
though I cannot say that he was a 
bad man, was far less deserving of 
praise. 

Promotion I found was very slow, 
and a soldier had generally to go 
two years as a lance or acting cor- 
poral before he could gain the full 
rank ; and for years he then might 
wait before he could become a ser- 
geant. ‘There he stopped ; unless 
he had the good fortune to be 
made sergeant-major. 

Not by merit is promotion ob- 
tained ; education is a secondary 
matter, and indeed considered of 
very little importance so long as 
the candidate can read and write 
a little; indeed the first step of 
promotion is given without even 
the possession of these qualifica- 
tions. I know many sergeants who 
can scarcely write their orders, and 
when written they contain the most 
glaring orthographical mistakes ; 
and I have known sergeant-majors 
whose language was the very es- 
sence of vulgarity. This state of 
things I consider to be most de- 
plorable, and calculated to lower 
us considerably in the opinion of 
our military neighbours across the 
English Channel, who are noted for 
the refinement and education of 
even their private soldiers. 

I must do justice to the officers 
of the brigade, by stating that they 
have made great efforts of late to 
improve the condition of the men 
in many ways. The Guards’ Insti- 
tute, in Francis- street Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, is a standing monu- 
ment to their credit. It is a build- 
ing which was erected at great 
expense, and as a club is not 
exceeded by many in London for 
elegance, comfort, and conveni- 
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ence. The refreshments and other 
things for a soldier’s use are of the 
best quality, and supplied at the 
lowest possible tariff. The best ale 
is sold to the soldiers at 6¢. per 
quart, 2@. less than is charged by 
any publican in London. I have 
made a supper there for sixpence 
that in an ordinary eating - house 
would have cost me more than 
double the amount. Stationery is 
supplied to members gratis; and a 
select library, containing the produc- 
tions of the best standard authors, is 
at their service, besides the morning 
and evening papers, magazines, and 
other periodicals. There are magni- 
ficent billiard and bagatelle-rooms, 
a large coffee-room, a drinking sa- 
loon, a workshop for industrious 
soldiers who are eager to learn 
trades, and a splendid ball-room 
and theatre ; besides bowling and 
skittle alleys. Any soldier can 
learn dancing two nights a week, 
as a gentleman kindly gives in- 
struction gratis ; only one penny is 
charged for the pianist. So, if sol- 
diers do not become adepts in the 
saltatory art, and not learn to trip 
on the ‘light fantastic’ as well as 
our French brethren in arms, it is 
their own fault. The place is man- 
aged by a committee and sub-com- 
mittee, presided over by a presi- 
dent. 

A charge of fourpence a month 
is made to privates, fivepence to 
corporals, and sixpence to ser- 
geants, a very small sum indeed. 
It is open to all Guardsmen, foot 
and mounted, and any soldier tem- 
porarily staying in London may be- 
come an honorary member. 

I am sorry to say that the place 
is not appreciated or supported by 
themen. Many never enter it,and 
would rather spend their money 
and time in low pot-houses than 
yo to this most excellent establish- 
ment. ‘There is a rumour that for 
want of support the place has been 
offered for sale. If this is true, I 
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must say it is a disgrace to her Ma- 
jesty’s ‘Household Troops,’ and 
enough to raise disgust in the 
breasts of the kind and generous 
patrons who are eager to improve 
the condition of private soldiers. 
If our soldiers were educated, 
and not the scum which generally 
make up the rank and file, I am 
certain the institution would flour- 
ish, and many similar places would 
rise up throughout Great Britain. 
It is a general cry of army re- 
formers to ‘promote fromthe ranks.’ 
I say, heaven forbid it should ever 
universally take place while our 
present state of organisation exists. 
We have tyranny enough in the 
service. It is an old saying, that 
‘ put a beggar on horseback, and he 
will ride to—’ a very warm place ; 
and if those vulgar petty tyrants 
that are now non-commissioned 
officers were to become officers, 
God help those beneath them! 
The officers should pay more at- 
tention to the condition of the sol- 
diers they command, and not, when 
parade is dismissed, care no more 
about soldiering than if they did not 
belong to the army at all. 
Ihave always remarked that when 
a general or high military official is 
about to visit a barracks, there is a 
general rush and hurry-scurry to 
make everything ‘ up to the mark’ 
for his reception. Every room is 
neat and clean — everything in 
‘apple-pie’ order. ‘The men’s din- 
ners are excellent, and the soup, 
which he condescends to taste, is 
beautifully rich. He smacks his 
lips, and says, ‘ Excellent—could 
not wish for better at my own 
table.’ No watery or diseased po- 
tatoes are served up on that day, 
and in every way, in fact, the din- 
ners are capital. Of course, when 
that officer makes his report, he 
bears eulogistic testimony to the ex- 
cellence of soldiers’ comforts, and 
passes a high encomium on the 
commanding officer who has the re- 












gulation of such satisfactory affairs. 
But if the same officer would follow 
the example of Peter the Great and 
the first Napoleon, and pay a visit 
when not expected—if he would 
some day at dinner-time enter the 
rooms, he would have a different 
tale to tell, his reports would not 
be so eudogistic. 

The cooks put out the dinners 
on plates ranged upon a table in 
one room, and as the sergeant calls 
their names, the men take them. 
Sometimes the sergeant is on some 
other duty, and no roll is called, 
when there is a rush and a general 
scramble for a ‘big mess.’ The 
young soldiers who have not long 
been enlisted are generally the most 
forward in these scrambles; old 
soldiers (especially those inclined 
to intemperance) not being pos- 
sessed of very good appetites. 

Sometimes great cause of com- 
plaint arises from the bad quality 
of the bread, meat, and potatoes, 
in fact they are often not fit to 
be eaten; and the men are really 
afraid to complain to the officer 
whose duty it is to go round each 
room and see if there be complaints. 
I have seen men sometimes com- 
plain, and receive no other satis- 
faction than being called ‘ very 
disagreeable,’ and making them- 
selves conspicuous for farther od- 
servation ; a fact which they soon 
find to be correct in some way or 
other. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to incur the anger of the host 
of petty tyrants which form the staff 
of ‘non-coms’ in the army. Ifthey 
once fix their eyes on a man, his 
life becomes a misery to him. This 
I have often seen in many regi- 
ments of the service. If a man 
incurs the displeasure of a sergeant, 
for instance, that sergeant has the 
power of taking him before the ad- 
jutant for the most trifling thing, 
and by this means he exasperates 
the man to commit himself in some 
way to his injury. An improper 
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remark, such as defying a‘non-com,’ 
or threatening him, is resolved into 
a charge of insubordination, which 
may get him tried by court-martial. 
Often indeed have I seen men, who 
would have become excellent sol- 
diers if treated properly, turn out 
disreputable characters, owing to 
their having been made the object 
of humiliation by base and cruel up- 
starts. To smother despair, they 
had recourse to drink, and soon their 
utter ruin was effected. Why do not 
officers see to such matters? Nine- 
tenths of our officers would sooner 
believe the word of one lance-cor- 
poral than a score of private sol- 
diers. Ifthey do not believe them, 
they affect to do so, to maintain 
and support those rotten props of 
a more rotten discipline. 

Officers have been known to say, 
when hearing the defence of a sol- 
dier charged with some petty of- 
fence, ‘I daresay, my man, you are 
correct,’ and ‘ I firmly believe you, 
my man; but you must pay two 
drills.’ Is this justice ? I will give 
the reader another instance where 
an officer, and a good officer too 
in comparison to many, punished 
a whole roomful of men for vo- 
lunteering to go to the guard be- 
cause one man was confined in the 
guard-room on a charge of drunken- 
ness. It was at tatoo, and a ser- 
geant entered the room to call the 
roll, when he heard a man speak- 
ing, and he ordered him to keep 
silence. ‘The man, who was in bed, 
said in reply, ‘ All right, sergeant,’ 
when the sergeant immediately or- 
dered two men to ‘ fall in’ as escort, 
and march him to the guard-room. 
The men in the room, seeing such 
injustice, at once spoke, and unani- 
mously said they would go to the 
guard-room too. They were then 
all confined, I think with only one 
exception, who dissented from the 
others. The next day they were 
taken before the colonel, who gave 
them five days’ drill, and swore that 
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if he did his duty they would be 
tried by court-martial. Was not 
this shameful? The man that was 
at first confined was quite sober. 
I do not agree with the conduct of 
the men in going voluntarily to the 
guard-room ; they should have ap- 
plied next day to see the colonel, 
and stated the matter; but in that 
case it would have been of little use 
to the men, as the sergeant’s word 
would be taken before all of them. 

It is the practice, when a private 
soldier reports a ‘non-com,’ to make 
him, the private, a prisoner and 
keep him in the guard-room till the 
affair goes before the colonel. 

The clothing of our soldiers 
should not be the same in summer 
as in winter. It is most injurious to 
health to have a man buckled up to 
the throat in the month of July, and 
a heavy and unwieldly bear-skin hat 
on his head. The authorities should 
regard the sanitary condition of the 
men before pageantry and useless 
show. 

Guards in London are far too 
numerous. What is the use ofsol- 
diers at St. James’s Palace, for in- 
stance? Surely our police are quite 
sufficient for the protection of the 
residents; and I believe they have 
such confidence in the loyalty of the 
peace-loving citizens of London as 
not to require glittering bayonets 
for their protection. At Bucking- 
ham-palace, when her Majesty is 
out of town, which is nearly all the 
year round, very few, if any soldiers 
are really necessary. Again, at Ken- 
sington we have a number every 
day which I believe might be dis- 
pensed with. This is a matter for 
Mr. Bull’s meditation; perhaps he 
can understand the why and the 
wherefore. 

An order has of late been issued, 
that no soldier is to be allowed to 
marry who has not seen seven years’ 
service, and is in possession of a 
good-conduct badge. If any sol- 
dier does marry, he will be in every 


way regarded as a single man, and 
enjoy no privileges whatsoever. 
‘Therefore, ifa man is inclined to be 
uxorious, he must notenterthe army, 
no matter how‘ patriotic’ he may be ; 
for if he do, he must abandon all 
ideas of connubial blessedness, un- 
less he wish to see his wife and chil 
dren paupers and starving, for he 
must understand that boards of 
guardians will not entertain the 
idea of affording relief to soldiers’ 
wives and families. A noble peer 
not long ago rescued off the streets 
the children of a soldier, and was 
the means of saving them from a 
life of infamy and their mother from 
starvation. His name should be 
placed amung the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind ; for who deserves 
greater fame than he who rescues 
a soul from perdition? He deserves 
a monument to his memory, far 
before those who are remembered 
more for the destruction of thou- 
sands of their species than for 
any one philanthropic act in their 
lives. 

There are regimental libraries for 
the use of the men in the service. 
Many are very good, others very in- 
different and of little use. The 
rooms in which the books are kept 
are also used as recreation rooms. 
A man cannot be expected to un- 
derstand what he reads, or fix his 
mind to study, when bagatelle-balls 
and dice ring in his ears. The 
books are sometimes old and very 
trashy, being novels of the most sen- 
sational description, or wretchedly 
monotonous. Very few volumes 
of an educational character are 
found in regimental libraries. The 
Royal Engineers and Royal Artil- 
lery possess excellent instructive 
works, both in mathematics and 
science. 

As the Royal Marines and Royal 
Marine Artillery come under Ad- 
miralty regulations, I will say no- 
thing here about them. 

I am of opinion that a little re- 
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formation in some of our army 
hospitals would do much good. 
Those hospitals under the manage- 
ment of the purveyor-general are 
what may be required; butI should, 
for the benefit of soldiers in gene- 
ral, like to see a// our hospitals put 
under his management. No single 
surgeon or commanding officer 
should have the sole management 
of the hospital of his battalion. I 
have no fault to find with the 
management generally of hospitals 
in the brigade of Guards which 
came under my notice ; but it hap- 
pened that there were good com- 
manding officers and surgeon-ma- 
jors. But surgeon-majors frequently 
change; so do commanding off- 
cers; and bad ones may fill their 
place. As long as one man in a 
regiment possesses the power to 
do wrong, it is never safe. The 
tule for all hospitals should be the 
same, without any variation. 

Many complaints have arisen 
from time to time about the arbi- 
trary conduct of medical officers 
towards their men ; and with some 
foundation. Frequently, when a 
soldier ‘ goes sick,’ the doctor ex- 
amines him; and finding nothing 
organic in his system, refuses to 
believe him. I knew a young man 
in a certain regiment who was 
treated in this manner. He was 
the very picture of disease, and 
had been for some time suffering 
from a severe cough. He was ad- 
mitted ; and when in a few days 
he was asked if he was better, and 
answered in the negative, the sur- 
geon proceeded to examine him. 
Not finding by the stethoscope any 
evidence of organic disease of heart 
or lungs, and no ‘ dulness on per- 
cussion,’ he at once told him he 
was scheming. 

Surely this is cruelty. We all 
know very well that a man may be 
very bad, and yet possess a sound 
heart and lungs. The best physi- 
cian is often deceived, as the phe- 


nomena which indicate disease are 
not at all times perceptible. I 
heard an Irishman once say, when 
turned out of hospital in a line 
regiment at Colchester, ‘ The curse 
o’ Crummel on them spalpeens 0’ 
docthors! If th’ don’t see your 
disease through that taliscope, and 
feel it by thumpin’ yer ribs and 
chest, the divil a bit they’l b’lve 
ef 
The medical officers of my regi- 
ment were excellent men in their 
profession. The temper of the 
senior one, or surgeon-major, was 
—at least it appeared to me—not 
the most amiable. He was a keen 
shrewd gentleman, and could hunt 
out a tobacco-pipe or a piece of to- 
bacco as a terrier-dog would a rat. 
The most amusing devices I have 
seen used to evade his keen scru- 
tiny. If he had any suspicion of a 
man, he searched his clothes, bed, 
box where his necessaries are con- 
tained, and everything about him. 
But as a surgeon of skill, I be- 
lieve he was not to be surpassed in 
the British army. He was one of 
the old Abernethy school, and did 
not hesitate, to soldiers at least, to 
speak his mind in not very choice 
or polite language. He was dread- 
ed by most of the soldiers—many, 
no doubt, whose diseases were of 
their own bringing on. He got, 
then, the name of ‘ Johnny; I sup- 
pose from his John-Bull-like man- 
ner of speaking—blunt and unre- 
served. 

‘Look out for Johnny; keep 
your eye on him,’ I heard many a 
soldier say, who tried to enjoy a 
few minutes’ smoking. The rules 
were very strict against this prac- 
tice ; and the hospital sergeant, an 
acute man, who left no hole or 
corner unsearched if he ‘smelt a 
rat,’ was quite as often baffled as 
‘Johnny’ himself. The men would 
have their ‘weed’ in spite of all 
the ‘Johnnies’ and ill-humoured 
sergeants in the service. 
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A system of sponging is prac- 
tised to a great degree by soldiers 
in London. But I am happy to say 
there are not many guilty of this 
shameful practice, yet enough to re- 
flect great discredit on the corps to 
whichthey belong. Thesystem goes 
under the somewhat singular name 
of ‘ catching cocks,’ and ‘ throwing 
the hammer.’ 

When a soldier is taken before 
an officer for an offence, he uses 
strange means, and tells often very 
amusing stories, to blindfold him. 
This they call ‘ pitching,’ or ‘ spin- 
ning. Some officers are ‘fly’ to 
this game, and listen while the 
soldier ‘spins,’ and then punish 
him all the heavier. An officer 
said once to a man: ‘ Ah, my man, 
that yarn is stale, worn out. Have 
you not anything new? Another 
said: ‘Go on, my man; your yarn 
is very amusing ; but there are three 
days’ pack-drill awaiting you when 
you’ve finished.’ Another sent out 
a man from the orderly-room to 
study a better yarn, as the one he 
told was worn out. If the latter 
officer heard a good tale that he 
never heard before, he would say, 
if the offence was not great, ‘ Well, 
my man, I must say your tale is 
original and well told. I never 
heard it before. I shall only ad- 
monish you this time.’ 

Many young adjutants, who are 
not up to these dodges, are taken 
in by the most plausible excuses 
for being absent, and allow the 
offender to escape scot-free. 

Great fault is to be found with 
the manner in which drill is con- 
ducted. The same old movements 
are constantly repeated day after 
day, much to the disgust of the 
men, who are by this practice ren- 
dered careless. When once a man 
learns his drill thoroughly, very 
little is required to keep him in 
practice. To see a battalion march- 
ing along a public thoroughfare 
with the adjutant crying out, ‘ Left, 


left, left, right left, left! and at 
other parts drill - sergeants at in- 
tervals bellowing out, ‘ Ze/, left, 
left, right left—keep it up, quicken 
the pace—left, left! ‘Take that 
man’s name, sergeant, for not keep- 
ing the pace up. Left, eft.” is fine 
sport for the facetious little urchins 
in the streets. The ‘Left, left—keep 
it up! puts one in mind of a flock 
of sheep being driven along a road, 
while the dog, with his ‘ Bow-bow- 
bow ”’ rushes like the drill-sergeant 
forward, and chastises any sheep 
that attempts to lag behind the 
flock. 

There are certain days allotted to 
the thorough cleaning of the bar- 
rack-rooms ; this is called general 
swabbing. Notthatthe officerwhose 
duty it is to inspect the cleaning is 
the general of the swabs, thereby ac- 
counting for the etymology of ‘ ge- 
neral swabbing ; the term means a 
general cleaning out of the rooms. 
Swabbing occurs on other days ; 
but it is merely a few minutes’ 
work, such as sweeping the floor 
and washing the tables. On gene- 
ral-swabbing days the officer goes 
round every room; and if every- 
thing is not in perfect order, the 
swabs are ‘dragged’ to orders and 
punishment. 

I mentioned that line regiments 
are much better for promotion than 
the Guards; and it positively is the 
case. In the Guards, as far as I 
could ever see, it took generally 
from five to seven years for the 
most fortunate soldier to attain 
the rank of sergeant ; and every 
grade goes by seniority and not by 
merit, which I think is very wrong. 
Generally, in the line, the best-qua- 
lified man gets the best post; and 
‘non-coms’ who are well educated 
get on quickly to the grade of col- 
our-sergeant. In many line regi- 
ments I have known men who had 
been only about eighteen months 
in the service, wearing sergeant’s 
chevrons. I am sorry that in the 
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Foot-guards, remarkable as they 
are for discipline and for possessing 
well-educated officers, so much in- 
difference is shown to men perhaps 
as well educated as their officers, 
who are obliged to remain all their 
days miserable private soldiers. I 
am sure that, were I in the position 
of the officers, I would much ra- 
ther have refined and educated 
men to deal with than narrow-mind- 
ed, uneducated boors. 


The readerwho has accompanied 
me through these somewhat dry de- 
tails will have now, I think, some 
idea of the general routine of a 
soldier’s life, and what a man, who 
has a desire for the profession of 
arms, but who is not able to pur- 
chase a commission, may expect. I 
have shown how the money drawn 
from the pockets of the British pub- 
lic goes to support officers who do 
very little for what they receive. 
The colonel of my regiment, Lord 
Stayathome, I never set eyes on but 
once during my term of service ; 
and my corps was not an excep- 
tion to the rule. There is one of 
these drones to every regiment in 
the service. 

A poor private soldier, who has 
to undergo the real hardships of 
a campaign, must retire, when his 
time is completed, on the munifi- 
cent sum of eightpence a day ; but 
those aristocratic loafers, besides a 
large pension, receive a large salary 
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for doing nothing. Surely people 
cannot with their eyes open suffer 
such shameful, glaringly shameful, 
robbery to be practised. Every 
servant should do a fair day’s work 
for his pay, and no work no pay 
should be the motto. 

I will close my observations with 
a word about the pay of junior 
officers in the service. The daily 
pay of an ensign in the line is 
55. 3@. per diem. He pays for his 
dinner in the mess 2s. 6¢. He has 
to pay servants and find them in 
private clothes, to procure break- 
fast and other meals, to provide 
himself with uniform and private 
clothing, and to pay his laundress, 
besides other expenses, out of this 
large amount. How they manage 
to do all this I am unable to tell. 


The Recruit’s Storyis nowclosed. 
It is meant to illustrate the present 
military organisation of Great Bri- 
tain, and to show the public the 
working of the system, as army re- 
form at present attracts such gene- 
ral attention. 

The recruit is an imaginary cha- 
racter, but serves the purpose I had 
in view. I have spoken chiefly of 
the Guards; but any strictures I 
may have made upon them must 
not be regarded as springing from 
personal ill-feeling. Forming as they 
do the corps @élite of the army, the 
reader can judge well the character 
of the whole military system. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH DAN GETS WILD NOTIONS 
INTO HIS HEAD, AND MAKES SOME 
VERY BOYISH EXPERIMENTS. 


Ir every farthing of the allowance 
of pocket-money which Joshua and 
Dan received from their respective 
parents had been carefully saved 
up, it would not have amounted to 
a very large sum in the course of 
the year. Insignificant, however, as 
was the allowance, it sufficed for 
their small wants, and was made 
to yield good interest in the way 
of social enjoyment. The lads did 
not keep separate accounts. What 
was Joshua’s was Dan’s, and what 
was Dan’s was Joshua’s. As there 
were no secret clasps in their minds 
concealing something which the 
other was not to share and enjoy, 
so there was no secret clasp in 
their money-box which debarred 
either from spending that which, 
strictly speaking, belonged to his 
friend. Dan was the treasurer ; the 
treasury was the money-box which 
was to have been Golden Cloud’s 
coffin. Dan’s allowance was two- 
pence a week, which was often in 
arrears in consequence of his father 
being too fond of public-houses ; 
Joshua’s allowance was fourpence 
a week, which he received very re- 
gularly. But each of their allow- 
ances was supplemented by contri- 
butions from independent sources. 
The motives which prompted these 
contributions were of a very differ- 
ent nature; as the following will 
explain : 

‘Something more for the money- 


box, Dan,’ said Joshua, producing 
a fourpenny-piece, and dropping it 
into the box. 

‘From the same party, Jo? 
asked Dan. 

‘From the same jolly old party, 
Dan. From the Old Sailor.’ 

‘Is he nice ? 

‘ The Old Sailor ? 
see him, that’s all.’ 

‘You have been down to the 
waterside again, then ?” 

‘Yes.—Tuck-tuck-joey! This 
latter to the linnet, who came out 
to have a peep at Joshua, and who, 
directly it heard the greeting, re- 
sponded with the sweetest peal of 
music that mortal ever listened to. 
When the linnet had finished its 
song, the obtrusive and greedy 
blackbird, determined not to be 
outdone, and quite ignoring the 
fact that it had had a very good 
supper, ordered Polly to put the ket- 
tle on, in its most piercing notes. 

‘Did you go on the river, Jo? 
asked Dan. 

‘Yes. Ina boat. Rowing. The 
Old Sailor says I am getting along 
famously.’ 

‘I should \ike to see the Old 
Sailor,’ said Dan wistfully. 

*I wish you could,’ said Joshua ; 
‘but he is such a strange old fel- 
low! He doesn’t care for the land. 
When I tell mother what I am 
making up my mind to be—what 
I shall have made up my mind then 
to be—I will try and coax him to 
come to our house. I want him 
to talk to mother about the sea, 
for she is sure to cry and fret, and 
although the Old Sailor doesn’t 
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think that women are as good as 
men, he thinks mothers are better.’ 

Dan laughed a pleasant little 
laugh. 

‘That is queer,’ he said. 

‘He knows all about you,’ said 
Joshua; ‘and he asks me every 
day, “‘ How is Dan ?”’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ said Dan- 
‘very glad.’ 

‘Soam I. I have told him all 
about the birds, and how they love 
you. You would never guess what 
he said to-day about you.’ 

‘Something very bad, I daresay,’ 
said Dan, knowing very well, all 
the time, that it was something 
gocd, or Joshua would not tell 
him. 

‘Something vey bad. He said, 
“He must be a fine little chap”— 
meaning you, Dan—“or the birds 
wouldn’t love him.”’ 

‘ Has he been all over the world, 
Jo? 

‘ All over the world ; and O, Dan, 
he has seen such places 

‘I tell you what we will do,’ said 
Dan. ‘ ‘To-morrow you shall buy 
a couple of young bullfinches, and 
you shall find out some tune the 
Old Sailor is fond of, and I will 
teach the bullfinches to whistle it. 
Then you shall give the birds to 
the Old Sailor, and say they are a 
present from me and you.’ 

‘That will be prime! 
be so pleased !’ 

‘Have you ever heard him sing, 
Jo? 

‘Yes,’ answered Joshua, laughing ; 
*I have heard him sing, 


He will 
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** Which is the properest day to drink, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 

Each is the properest day, I think 
Why should I name but one day ? 

Tell me but yours, I'll mention my day, 
Let us but fix on some day 

‘Tuesday, Wednesd Ly, Thursday, Friday 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday.””’ 


‘I don’t think that would do,’ 
said Dan, echoing Joshua’s laugh. 
‘Here’s another,’ said Joshua, 
and he played a prelude to ‘ Poor 
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Tom Bowling,’ and sang the first 
verse : 
‘ Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling 


The darling of our crew ; 
No more he'll hear the tempest howling 


For death has broached him too, 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft, 
Faithful below Tom did his duty, 

But now he's gone aloft, 

But now he’s gone aloft.’ 


Joshua sang the words with much 
tender feeling, but Dan shook his 
head. 

‘The birds would never be able 
to get the spirit of the song into 
them,’ he said, ‘and the tune is 
nothing without that. Never mind 
—we’ll teach them something, and 
then the Old Sailor shall have 
them.’ 

‘And I shall tell him they are a 
present from you alone,’ said Jo- 
shua. 

‘No,’ said Dan energetically ; 
‘that would spoil it all. They are 
from you and me together. Can’t 
you guess the reason why ?” 

‘I believe I can,’ replied Joshua, 
after a little consideration. ‘The 
Old Sailor likes me, and you want 
him to like you because of me, 
not because of yourself alone ; you 
want him to like me more because 
of you—as I am sure he will when 
he knows you.’ 

‘That’s it, said Dan.’ ‘I want 
him to know that we love each 
other, and that we shall always love 
each other, whether we are together 
or separated. I want everybody 
who likes you, Jo, to like me.’ 

Joshua laid his hand upon Dan’s, 
which rested on the table, and Dan 
placed his other hand upon Jo- 
shua’s playfully. Their hands were 
growing to be very unlike. Dan’s 
hand, as it grew, became more de- 
licate, while Joshua’s grew stronger 
and more muscular. Dan laughed 
another pleasant laugh as he re- 
marked the difference between 
them. ‘That is a proper kind of 
hand for a hero,’ he said. And 
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then, in a more serious voice, ‘ Jo- 
shua, do you know I think we can 
see each others thoughts.’ And 
so, indeed, it appeared as if they 
could. 

The next day the bullfinches 
were bought, and Dan began to 
train them. They were a pair of 
very young birds, not a dozen days 
old, and the air Dan fixed upon to 
teach them first was ‘ Rule, Britan- 
nia.’ 

So much for Joshua’s supple- 
mental contributions to the general 
fund. Now for Dan’s. 

‘Another sixpence in a piece of 
paper, Jo.’ 

‘That makes eighteenpence this 
month, Dan. Poor Susan ! 

‘ Poor Susan ! echoed Dan. 

Susan was very much to be 
pitied. Looking upon herself as 
her brother’s destroyer, she endea- 
voured, by offerings of sixpences 
as often as she could afford them, 
to atone for the crime—for so she 
now regarded it—by which she had 
made him a helpless cripple. These 
sixpences were not given openly ; 
they were laid, as it were, upon the 
sacrificial altar in secret. Some- 
times the altar was one of Ellen’s 
shoes, and Ellen, when she dressed 
herself, would feel something stick- 
ing in her heel, and discover it to 
be a sixpence tightly screwed up 
in a piece of paper, with the words, 
* For Dan ; from Susan,’ written on 
it ; sometimes the altar was one of 
Dan’spocket-handkerchiefs, and the 
sixpence was tied up in a knot; 
sometimes it was a bag of bird- 
seed ; sometimes Dan’s cap. She 
was so imbued with a sense of 
guilt, that she trembled when she 
met Dan’s eye. He was as kind 
and gentle to her, when he had the 
opportunity, as he was to all around 
him ; and, divining her secret re- 
morse, he tried by every means in 
his power to lessen it. But the 
feeling that, if Dan died, she was 
a murderess, was too deeply im- 
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planted in her to be ever removed. 
She lived in constant fear. She was 
afraid of the dark, and could not 
sleep without a rushlight near her 
bedside. Often in the night, on 
occasions when Dan was weaker 
than usual, she would creep down- 
stairs, and listen at his bedroom- 
door to catch the sound of his 
breathing. Ifshe did not hear it 
at first, the ghostly echo of the old 
terrible cry, ‘Ah-h-h-h! who killed 
her little brother? Ah-h-h-h” filled 
the staircase and the passage with 
dreadful shadows — shadows that 
seemed to thicken and gather 
about her as if possessed with a 
desire to stifle her—and she would 
press her hands tightly upon her 
eyes so that she should not see 
them. Then perhaps she would 
open Dan’s door quietly, and hear 
ing him breathe, ever so softly, 
would creep upstairs again, a little 
more composed ; always closing 
her door quickly, to prevent the 
shadows on the stairs from coming 
into her room. 

The supplemental contributions 
from Susan and the Old Sailor were 
very acceptable to Dan and Joshua, 
who were both fond of reading. 
What was not spent in birds’ food 
was spent in books. They sub 
scribed to two magazines, the 
Penny Magazine and the Azirror, 
which came out weekly; the sub 
scription was a serious one for them, 
and made a great hole in their 
pocket-money: it swaliowed up 
threepence per week. The addi- 
tion of a new book to their modest 
library was one of the proudest 
events in their quiet lives. ‘New’ 
books is not a strictly correct 
phrase, for the collection consisted 
of second-hand volumes, picked up 
almost at random at old-book stalls. 
Although their library was a small 
one, not numbering in its palmiest 
days more than fifty volumes, it was 
wonderfully miscellaneous. Now 
it was a book of travels that Joshua 












bought; now a book of poems ; 
now an odd volume of a magazine; 
now a book on natural history ; 
now a speculative book which 
neither of the boys could under- 
stand, which was not at all a weak 
reason in favour of its being pur- 
chased. Over these books the boys 
would pore night after night, and 
extract such marrow from them as 
best suited their humour. The 
conversations which arose out of 
their readings were worth listening 
to; Dan’s observations, especially, 
were very quaint and original, and 
gave evidence, not only of good 
taste, but of the possession of re- 
flective powers of a far superior 
kind to those usually possessed by 
boys in his station of life. An old 
book on dreams which Joshua 
bought for a song, as the saying is, 
proved especially attractive to Dan. 
The proper title of the book was 
the Philosophy of Dreams, an am- 
bitious sub-title, the Zriumph of 
Mind over Matter, being affixed. 
Dan read and re-read this book 
with avidity. In it the writer, 
whose name was not on the title- 
page, contended that a person could 
so command and control his mental 
forces, as to train himself to dream 
of events which were actually tak- 
ing place at a distance from him, 
at the precise moment they oc- 
curred. Space, said the author, 
was of the smallest consequence. 
There was one thing, however, that 
was absolutely necessary—that a 
perfect sympathy should exist be- 
tween the dreamer and the person 
or persons of whom he was dream- 
ing. It was a wildly-speculative 
book taken at its best, and con- 
tained much irrelevant and ridicu- 
lous matter; but it was just the 
kind of book to attract such a lad 
as Dan, and it set him thinking. 
‘Perfect sympathy! Such a sym- 
pathy,’ he thought, ‘as exists between 
me and Jo; and he proceeded to 
read with greater eagerness. ‘The 
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author, in support of his theory, 
dragged in nearly all the sciences, 
and drew largely upon that of 
phrenology. He explained where 
certain organs lay, such as wonder, 
veneration, benevolence, destruc- 
tiveness, and proceeded somewhat 
in the following fashion: Say that 
a person is sleeping, and that he 
is not disturbed by any special 
powerful emotion, arising probably 
from strong anxiety connected with 
his worldly circumstances. His 
mind must be at rest, and his sleep 
be calm and peaceful. Under those 
circumstances, if a certain organ, 
say the organ of veneration, be 
gently pressed, the sleeper will pre- 
sently dream a dream, in which the 
sentiment of veneration will be the 
quality most prominently brought 
into play. And so with wonder, 
and benevolence, and combative- 
ness, and other qualities. Having 
stated this very distinctly, the writer 
proceeded, as if the mere state- 
ment were sufficient proof of its in- 
contestibility : say that between the 
sleeper and the operator a strong 
and earnest sympathy existed ; the 
operator, selecting in his mind some 
person with whom they are both 
acquainted, brings his power of will 
to bear upon the sleeper. (Here 
the writer interpolated that the ex- 
periment would fail if the organs 
of concentrativeness and firmness 
were not more than ordinarily large 
in the operator.) With his mind 
firmly fixed upon the one object, 
he wills that the sleeper shall dream 
of their mutual acquaintance ; and 
as he wills it, with all the intensity 
he can exercise, he gently mani- 
pulates the sleeper’s organ of tune 
—which, by the way, the author 
stated he believed was the only 
one of the purely intellectual facul- 
ties which could be pressed into 
service. The sleeper will then 
dream of the selected person, and 
his sense of melody and the har- 
mony of sound will be gratified. 
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Then, in a decidedly vague manner, 
as if he had got himself in a tangle 
from which he did not know how 
to extricate himself, the author 
argued that what one person could 
do to another, he could do also to 
himself, and that the effect pro- 
duced upon another person by 
physical manipulation may be pro- 
duced upon oneself by a strong 
concentration of will. During our 
waking moments, he said, the af- 
fective faculties of our mind are 
brought into play. Thus, we see 
and wonder; thus, we see and 
venerate ; thus, we see and pity. 
These faculties or sentiments are 
excited and make themselves felt 
without any effort on our part. If, 
then, circumstances, which previ- 
ously did not affect us, can thus 
act upon us without the exercise 
of voluntary effort to produce 
sensation; if circumstances, in 
which we had no reason to feel 
the slightest active interest, can 
cause us to venerate, to pity, to 
wonder—broadly, to rejoice and 
to suffer—why should we not be 
able, by the aid of a powerful 
sympathy and an earnest desire, 
to bring into reasoning action the 
faculties which are thus excited by 
uninteresting and independent cir- 
cumstances? Thus far the author: 
not appearing to be conscious that 
he had fallen into the serious error 
of confounding the affective with 
the intellectual faculties, nor ap- 
pearing to understand that, where- 
as an affective faculty can be 
brought into conscious action by 
independent circumstances, an in- 
tellectual faculty requires a direct 
mental effort before it is excited. 
As an essay, therefore, which sought 
to prove and convince, the book 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory; the 
writer wandered off at tangents ; laid 
down a theory, and, proceeding to 
establish it, so entangled himself 
that he lost its connecting threads ; 
and had evidently been ‘unable to 
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properly think out a subject which 
is not entirely unworthy of consi- 
deration. However, he had written 
his book, and it got into Dan’s 
hands and into Dan’s head. Joshua 
did not understand it a bit, and said 
so; and when he asked Dan to 
explain it, Dan found himself in a 
difficulty, and could not fit words 
to what was in his mind. 

‘Although I cannot explain it 
very clearly, I can understand it,’ 
said Dan. ‘ He means to say that 
a person can see with his mental 
sight—’ 

‘ That is, with his eyes shut,’ in- 
terrupted Joshua jocularly. 

‘Certainly, with his eyes shut,’ 
said Dan very decidedly. ‘ Our 
eyes are shut when we dream, yet 
we see things.’ (Joshua became 
serious immediately; the answer 
was a convincing one.) ‘And that 
proves that we have two senses of 
sight—one in the eyes, the other 
in the mind. Haven't you seen 
rings, and circles, and clouds when 
you are in bed at night, and before 
you go to sleep? I have often. I 
can press my face on the pillow 
and say—not out loud, and yet I 
say it and can hear it—which shows 
that all our senses are double.’ (In 
his eagerness to explain what he 
could scarcely comprehend, Dan 
was in danger of falling into the 
same error as the author of the 
Triumph of Mind over Matter had 
fallen into, that of flying off at 
tangents: it was with difficulty he 
could keep to his subject.) ‘Well, 
Jo, I press my head into the pillow, 
and say, “I will see rings,” and 
presently I see a little ball, black, 
perhaps, and it grows and grows 
into rings—like what you see when 
you throw a stone in the water— 
larger and larger, all the different 
colours of the rainbow ; and then, 
when they have grown so large as 
to appear to have lost themselves 
in space—just like the rings in the 
water, Jo—another little ball shapes 
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itself in the dark, and gradually be- 
comes visible, and then the rings 
come and grow and disappear as 
the others did. When I have seen 
enough, I say—not out loud again, 
Jo, but silently as I did before— 
“T don’t want to see any more,” 
and they don’t come again. What 
I can do with rings, I can do with 
clouds. I say, “I will see clouds,” 
and they come, all colours of blue, 
from white-blue to black-blue; 
sometimes I see sunsets.’ 

‘I have seen them too, Dan,’ 
said Joshua; ‘I have seen skies 
with stars in them, just as I have 
seen them with my eyes wide open.’ 

‘Now, if we can do this,’ con- 
tinued Dan, ‘why cannot we do 
more ?” 

‘We can’t do what he says in 
this book,’ said Joshua, drumming 
with his fingers on the Philosophy 
of Dreams. 

‘I don't know. Why should he 
write all that unless he knew some- 
thing? There is no harm in trying, 
at all events. Let me see. Here 
is a chart of a head, Jo’ (turning to 
a diagram in the book). ‘Where 
is combativeness ? OQ, here, at the 
back of the head, behind the ear. 
Can you feel it, Jo? Is it a large 
bump? No; you are going too 
high up, I am sure. Now you 
are too much in the middle. Ah! 
that’s the place, I think.’ 

These last sentences referred to 
Joshua’s attempt to find Dan’s 
organ of combativeness. 

‘I don’t feel anything particular, 
Dan,’ he said. 

‘But you feel something, don’t 
you, Jo? asked Dan anxiously. 
‘There zs a bump there, isn’t there?’ 

‘A very little one,’ answered 
Joshua, earnestly manipulating 
Dan’s head, and pressing the 
bump. ‘Do you feel spiteful ? 

‘No,’ said Dan, laughing. 

‘'There’s a bump twice as large 
just above your fighting one,’ said 
Joshua. 
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‘What is that bump ?’ said Dan, 
examining the diagram again. ‘Ah! 
that must be adhesiveness.’ 

‘I don’t know what that means,’ 
said Joshua. 

‘Give me the dictionary; and 
Dan with eager fingers turned over 
the pages of an old Walker’s Dic- 
tionary. ‘“‘Adhesive—sticking, ten- 
acious,”’ he read. ‘ That is, that I 
stick to a thing, as I mean to do 
to this. Now I'll tell you what 
we'll do, Jo. I shall sleep at your 
house to-morrow night, and when 
I am asleep, you shall press my 
organ of combativeness—put your 
fingers on it—yes, there ; and when 
I wake I will tell you what I have 
dreamt of.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Joshua, remov- 
ing his fingers. 

‘You will be able to find the 
place again?” 

‘Yes, Dan.’ 

‘And you will be sure to keep 
awake ?” 

‘Sure, Dan.’ 

The following night, Joshua 
waited very patiently until Dan 
was asleep. He had to wait a long 
time ; for Dan, in consequence of 
his anxiety, was longer than usual 
getting to sleep. Once or twice 
Joshua thought that his friend was 
in the Land of Nod, and he com- 
menced operations, but he was in- 
terrupted by Dan saying drowsily, 
‘I am not asleep yet, Jo.’ At 
length Dan really went off, and 
then Joshua, very quietly and with 
great care, felt for Dan’s organ of 
combativeness, and pressed it. 
Joshua looked at his sleeping friend 
with anxiety. ‘Perhaps he will hit 
out at me,’ he thought. But Dan 
lay perfectly still, and Joshua, after 
waiting and watching in vain for 
some indication of the nature of 
Dan’s sleeping fancies, began to 
feel very sleepy himself, and went 
to bed. In the morning, when 
they were both awake, Joshua asked 
what Dan had dreamt of. 
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*I can’t remember,’ said Dan, 
rubbing his eyes. 

‘I pressed your combativeness 
for a long time, Dan,’ said Joshua; 
‘and I pressed it so hard that I was 
almost afraid you would hit out.’ 

*I didn’t, did I? 

‘No; you were as still as a 
mouse.’ 

‘I dreamt of something, though,’ 
said Dan, considering. ‘O, I re- 
member; I dreamt of you,’ Jo; 
and you were standing on a big 
ship, with a big telescope in your 
hand. You had no cap on, and 
your hair was all flying about.’ 

‘Were there any sailors on the 
ship?’ asked Joshua. 

“A good many,’ answered Dan. 

‘Did you quarrel with any of 
them ?” 

‘I didn’t dream of myself at all.’ 

‘Did any of the sailors quarrel 
with me ?’ 

‘There wasn’t any quarrelling, 
Jo, that I can remember.’ 

‘So you see, Dan,’ said Joshua, 
‘that it is all fudge.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all. Now I 
think of it, it isn’t likely that I 
should dream of quarrelling with 
any one or fighting with any one 
when I was dreaming of you, Jo.’ 

‘Or perhaps you haven’t any 
combativeness, Dan.’ 

‘Perhaps I haven’t. It wouldn’t 
be of much use to me if I had, for 
I don’t know how to fight.’ 

_ ‘Or perhaps your combativeness 
iS SO small that it won’t act, Dan,’ 
said Joshua sportively. 

‘Don’t joke about it, Jo,’ said 
Dan. ‘You don’t know how seri- 
ous I am, and how disappointed 
I feel at its being a failure. Will 
you try it again to-night ?’ 

Joshua, seeing that Dan was very 
much in earnest, readily promised ; 
and the experiment was repeated 
thai night, with the same result. 
After that the subject dropped for 
2 time. 

But if Dan’s organ ofadhesiveness 


—which, phrenologically, means 
affection, friendship, attachment— 
was large, it was scarcely more 
powerful than his organ of concen- 
trativeness. His love for Joshua 
was perfect. He knew that Joshua’s 
choice of a pursuit would separate 
him from his friend. When he said 
to Joshua, ‘I shall live in you, Jo,’ 
the words conveyed the expression 
of no light feeling, but of a deep 
earnest longing and desire to be al- 
ways with his friend—to be always 
with him, although oceans divided 
them. Ifno misfortune had befallen 
him, if his limbs had been sound 
and his body strong, Dan would 
have been intellectually superior to 
boys in the same station of life as 
himself. Debarred as he was from 
their amusements, their anxieties, 
and their general ways of life, he 
was thrown, as it were, upon his in- 
tellect for consolation. It brought 
him, by the blessing of God, such 
consolation that his misfortune 
might have been construed into a 
thing to be coveted. There is 
good in everything. 

All Dan’s sympathies were with 
Joshua. Dan admired him for his 
determination, for his desire to be 
better than his fellows. It was 
Dan who first declared that Joshua 
was going to be a hero ; and Joshua 
accepted Dan’s dictum with com- 
placency. It threw a halo of ro- 
mance around his determination 
not to be a wood-turner and not to 
do as his father had done before 
him. The reader, from these re- 
marks, or the incidents that follow, 
may now or presently understand 
why the wildly-vague essay on the 
Philosophy of Dreams, or the Tri- 
umph of Mind over Matter, took 
Dan’s mind prisoner and so in- 
fatuated him. 

Referring to the book again, after 
the failure of the experiments upon 
his organ of combativeness, Dan 
found a few simple directions by 
which the reader could test, in a 
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minor degree, the power of the 
mind over the sleeping body. One 
of the most simple was this: A 
person, before he goes to sleep, 
must resolutely make up his mind 
to wake at a certain hour in the 
morning. He must say to himself, 
‘I want to wake at five o’clock— 
at five o’clock—at five o'clock ; I 
will wake at five o’clock—I will— 
I will—I will! and continue to re- 
peat the words and the determina- 
tion over and over again until he 
fell asleep, with the resolve firmly 
fixed in his mind. If you do this, 
said the writer, you will awake at 
five o’clock. Dan tried this ex- 
periment the same night—and 
failed. He repeated it the follow- 
ing night, and the night following 
that, with the same result. His 
sleep was disturbed, but that was 
all. But on the fourth night mat- 
ters were different. Five o'clock 
was the hour Dan fixed upon, and 
nothing was more certain than that 
on the fourth night Dan woke up 
at the precisemoment. There was 
no clock in the room, and if there 
had been Dan would not have been 
able to refer to it. But there were 
two churches in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and, as he woke, 
Dan heard the first church-bell toll 
the hour. One. Two. Three. Four. 
Five. Each stroke of the bell was 
followed by a dismal hum, as if it 
were in woful tribulation. Then 
the other church-bell struck the 
hour, and each stroke of that was 
followed by a cheerful ring, bright 
and crisp and clear. Dan smiled 
and hugged himself, and went to 
sleep again, cherishing wild hopes 
which he dared not confess even 
to himself. He tried the experi- 
ment on the following night, fixing 
on a different time, half-past three. 
Undaunted by that and many other 
failures, he tried again and again, 
until one night he awoke when 
it was dark. He waited anxious- 
ly to hear the clocks strike. It 
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seemed to be a very long half- 
hour, but the church-bell struck 
at last. One. Two. Three. Four. 
With a droning sound at the end 
of each stroke, as if a myriad bees, 
imprisoned in a cell, were giv- 
ing vent to a long-sustained and 
simultaneous groan of entreaty to 
be set free; or as if the bell were 
wailing for the hour that was dead. 
Then the joyous church-bell struck. 
One. Two. Three. Four. A wed- 
ding peal in each stroke ; sparkling, 
although invisible, like stars in a 
clear sky on a frosty night. 

Dan went to sleep, almost per- 
fectly happy. 

He repeated his experiment 
every night, until he had a very 
nearly perfect command over sleep, 
as far as regarded time, and could 
wake almost at any hour he de- 
sired. Then he took a forward 
step. While playing with his birds 
he said, ‘ To-night I will dream of 
you.’ But the thought intervened 
that he had often dreamt of the 
birds, and that to dream of them 
that night would not be very re- 
markable. So he said, mentally, 
‘No, I will not dream of the birds 
that are living; I will dream of 
Golden Cloud.’ It was a long 
time now since Golden Cloud had 
been buried, but Dan had never 
forgotten his pet. When he went 
to bed he said, ‘I will dream of 
Golden Cloud—a pleasant dream.’ 
And he dwelt upon his wish, and 
expressed it in words, again and 
again. That night he dreamt of 
Golden Cloud, and of its pretty 
tricks ; of its growing old and 
shaky; of its death and burial. 
Then he saw something that he 
had never seen before. He saw 
it lying quite contented and happy 
at the bottom of its flower-pot cot- 
fin, and when he chirruped to it, it 
chirruped in return. 

He told his dream to Joshua. 

‘I have dreamt of Golden Cloud 
a good many times,’ said Joshua. 
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‘But I made up my mind espe- 
cially to dream of Gelden Cloud,’ 
said Dan, ‘and I dreamt of it the 
same night. At other times, my 
dreaming of it was not premedi- 
tated. It came in the usual way 
of dreams.’ 

‘What do you want me to be- 
lieve from all this, Dan?’ 

‘ That, as the author of that book 
says, you can dream of anything 
you wish. I scarcely dare believe 
that I shall be able to dream of 
what I shall most desire, by and by. 
By and by, Jo,’ he repeated sadly, 
‘when you and me are parted.’ 

Joshua threw his arm round 
Dan’s neck. 

‘And you are doing all this, 
dear Dan,’ he said, ‘ because you 
want to dream of me?’ 

‘ And because I want to be with 
you, Jo, and to see things that you 
see, and never, never to be parted 
from you.’ 

The wistful tears ran down Dan’s 
cheek as he said these words. 

‘It would be very wonderful,’ 
said Joshua ; ‘ almost too wonder- 
ful. And I shall think, “ Dan is here 
with me, although I cannot see 
him.” 

‘Listen again to what he says, 
Jo,’ said Dan, opening the 7riumph 
of Mind over Matter. ‘“ A person 
can so command and control his 
mental forces as to train himself 
to dream of events that are actually 
taking place at a distance from him, 
at the precise moment they occur.”’ 

‘And that is what you want to 
do when I am away, Dan.’ 

‘That is what I want to do when 
you are away, dear Jo.’ 

‘I am positive you can’t do it, 
said Joshua. 

‘Why? I dreamt of Golden 
Cloud when I wanted to.’ 

‘That is true enough; I think 
I can understand that. But how 
did you dream of Golden Cloud, 
Dan? You dreamt of him as if he 
was alive—’ 
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‘At first I did, Jo; but after- 
wards I saw him in the flower-pot, 
dead.’ 

‘And Golden Cloud chirruped 
to you,’ said Joshua. 

‘Yes, Jo,’ said Dan, not think- 
ing of the impossibility of a dead 
bird chirruping. 

‘Think again, Dan. 
Cloud was dead, and 
Cloud chirruped to you ! 

* Yes, Jo,’ faltered Dan, begin- 
ning to understand the drift of 
Joshua’s remarks. 

‘ That is not dreaming of things 
as they are, Dan,’ said Joshua gent- 
ly, taking Dan’s hand and patting 
it. ‘If you could dream of Golden 
Cloud as he is now, you would see 
nothing of him but a few bones— 
feathers and flesh all turned to clay. 
Not a chirrup in him, Dan dear, 
not a chirrup.’ 

Dan covered his eyes with his 
hand, and the tears came through 
his fingers. But he soon recovered 
himself. 

‘You are right, Jo,’ he said: 
‘yet I’m not quite wrong. ‘The 
man who wrote that book knew 
things, depend upon it. He was not 
a fool. / was, to think I could do 
such wonders in so short a time.’ 

Dan showed, in the last sentence, 
that he did not intend to relinquish 
his desire. He said nothing more 
about it, however, and in a few 
minutes the pair of bullfinches 
were on the table in a little cage, 
whistling ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ the high 
notes in which one of the birds took 
with consummate ease. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JOSHUA MAKES UP HIS MIND TO GO 
TO SEA, 

Wuo was the Old Sailor? 
Simply, an old sailor. Not a 
creation, but a growth; having 
been a very young sailor indeed 
once upon a time, a great many 
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years ago now, when, quite a little 
boy, he ran away from home and 
went to sea out of sheer love for 
blue water. In those times many 
boys did just the same thing, but 
that kind of boyish romance has 
been gradually dying away, and is 
now almost dead. Steam has wash- 
ed off a great deal of its bright 
colouring. ‘The taste of the salt 
spray grew so sweet to the young 
sailor's mouth, and the sight of 
the ocean—the waters of which 
were not always blue, as he had 
imagined — grew so dear to his 
eyes, that everything else became 
as naught to him. And so, faith- 
ful to his first love, he had grown 
from a young sailor to an old 
sailor. At the present time he 
was living in an old worn-out 
coal-barge, moored near the Tower- 
stairs ; and, although he could see 
land and houses on the other side 
of the water, there was a curl in 
his great nostrils as if he were 
smelling the sweet salt spray of 
the sea; and a staring look in his 
great blue eyes, as if the grand 
ocean were before him instead of 
a dirty river. He was a short 
thickset man, and his face was 
deeply indented with smallpox ; in- 
deed, so marked were the impres- 
sions which that disease had left 
upon him, that his face looked for 
all the world like a conglomeration 
of miniature salt-cellars. His name 
was Praiseworthy Meddler. The 
sea was his world—the land was 
of no importance whatever. Not 
only was the land of no import- 
ance in his eyes, but it was a place 
to be despised, and the people who 
inhabited it were an inferior race. 
From him did Joshua Marvel learn 
of the glories and the wonders of 
the ocean, and from him came Jo- 
shua’s inspiration to be a sailor. 
For Joshua had settled upon the 
road which was to lead him to fame 
and fortune. He had made up his 
mind to go to sea, and he was only 
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waiting for a fitting opportunity to 
disclose his determination. By the 
time that he had made up his mind 
what was to be his future walk in 
life, most other lads in the parish 
of Stepney of the same age and 
condition as himself were already 
at work at different businesses, and 
had already commenced mounting 
that ladder which led almost al- 
ways to an average of something 
less than thirty-two shillings a week 
for the natural term of their lives. 
Although, up to this period of his 
life, Joshua’s career had been a 
profitless one, as far as earning 
money was concerned, his time 
had not been entirely thrown 
away. The tastes he had ac- 
quired were innocent and good, 
and were destined to bear good 
fruit in the future. The boyish 
friendship he had formed was of 
incalculable value to him ; for it 
was undoubtedly due, in a great 
measure, to that association that 
Joshua was kept from contact with 
bad companions. He had not yet 
given evidence of the possession 
of decided character, except what 
might be gathered from a certain 
quiet determination of will, inherit- 
ed from his mother, but stronger 
in him than in her because of his 
sex, and from a certain unswerving 
affection for anything he loved. A 
phrenologist, examining his head, 
would probably have found that 
the organs of firmness and adhe- 
siveness predominated over all his 
other faculties ; and for the rest, 
something very much as follows. 
(Let it be understood that no at- 
tempt is here being made to give 
a perfect analysis of Joshua’s fa- 
culties, but that mention is only 
being made of those organs which 
may help to explain, if they be re- 
membered by the reader, and if 
there be any truth in phrenology, 
certain circumstances connected 
with Joshua’s career, the conse- 
quences of which may have been 
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varied in another man.) Well, then, 
adhesiveness and firmness very 
large; the first of which will ac- 
count for his strong attachment 
for Dan, and ‘for his perfect and 
undying love for another person, 
which will be duly recorded in its 
proper place ; and the second for 
his determination, notwithstanding 
his mother’s efforts, not to take to 
wood-turning nor any other trade, 
but to start in life for himself. In- 
habitiveness very small; and as in- 
habitiveness means a tendency to 
dwell in one place, the want of 
that faculty will account for his 
desire to roam. All his moral and 
religious faculties—such as bene- 
volence, wonder, veneration, and 
conscientiousness — were large ; 
what are understood as the semi- 
intellectual sentiments—construc- 
tiveness, imitation, and mirthful- 
ness—he possessed only in a mo- 
derate degree ; but one, ideality, 
was largely developed. Four of his 
intellectual faculties — individual- 
ity, language, eventuality, and time 
—call for especial notice : they were 
all very small, the smallest of them 
being eventuality, the especial func- 
tion of which is a memory of events. 
Mention being made that his organs 
of colour and tune were large, this 
brief analysis of Joshua’s phreno- 
logical development is completed. 
For the purpose of fitting him- 
self for his future career, Joshua 
had lately spent a great deal of his 
time at the waterside, and in the 
course of a few months’ experience 
in boats and barges on the river 
Thames, he had made himself per- 
fectly familiar with all the dangers 
of the sea, Praiseworthy Meddler 
had had a great deal to do with 
Joshua’s resolve. His attention 
had been directed to the quiet 
well-behaved lad, who came down 
So often to the waterside, and who 
sat gazing, with unformed thoughts, 
upon the river. Not upon the 
Other side of it, where tumble- 


down wharves and melancholy 
walls were, but along the course 
of it, as far as its winding form 
would allow him to do so. Then 
his imagination followed the river, 
and gave it pleasanter banks and 
broader, until he could scarcely 
see any banks at all, so wide 
had the river grown; then he 
followed it farther still, until it 
merged into an ocean of waters, in 
which were crowded all the won- 
ders he had read of in books of 
travel and adventure: wastes of 
sea, calm and grand in sunlight 
and moonlight; fire following the 
ship at night, fire in the waters, as 
if millions of fire-fish had rushed 
up from the depths to oppose the 
wooden monster which ploughed 
them through; shoals of porpoises, 
sharks, whales, and all the won- 
drous breathing life in the mighty 
waters ; curling waves lifting up 
the ship, which afterwards glides 
down into the valleys ; blood- 
moons, and such a wealth of stars 
in the heavens, and such feather- 
fringed azure clouds as made the 
heart beat to think of them; storms, 
too — dark waters seething and 
hissing, thunder awfully pealing, 
lightning-flashes cutting the heav- 
ens open, and darting into the sea 
and cutting that with keen blades 
of light, then all darker than it was 
before: all these pictures came to 
Joshua’s mind as, with eager eyes 
and clasped hands, he sat gazing 
at the dirty river. He held his 
breath as the storm-pictures came, 
but there was no terror in them ; 
bright or dark, everything he saw 
was tinged with the romance of 
youthful imagining. Praiseworthy 
Meddler spoke first to Joshua, di- 
vined his wish, encouraged it, told 
the lad stories of his own expe- 
rience, and told them with such 
heartiness and enthusiasm, and 
made such a light matter of ship- 
wreck and suchlike despondencies, 
that Joshua’s aspirations grew and 
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grew until he could no longer keep 
them to himself. And, of course, 
to whom should he first unbosom 
himself in plain terms but to his 
more than brother, Dan? 

He disclosed his intentions in 
this manner: he was playing and 
singing ‘Tom Bowling,’ the words 
of which he had learnt from old 
Praiseworthy. He sang the song 
through to the end, and Dan re- 
peated the last two lines : 


‘For though his body's under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.’ 


‘ My body has been under hatches 
to-day, Dan,’ said Joshua, ‘al- 
though I wasn’t in the same condi- 
tion as poor Tom Bowling. I dare- 
say’ (with afurtive look at Dan) ‘that 
I shall often be under hatches.’ 

‘Ah? said Dan. He knew what 
was coming. 

‘ The Old Sailor has been telling 
me such stories, Dan! What do 
you think? He was taken by a 
pirate-ship once, and served with 
them for three months.’ 

‘ As a pirate?’ 

‘Yes; he has been a pirate. 
Isn’t that glorious? It was an 
awful thing, though ; the ship he was 
in—a merchantman—saw the pi- 
rate-ship giving chase. They tried 
to get away, but the pirates had a 
ship twice as good as theirs, and 
soon overhauled them. Then the 
grappling-irons were thrown, and 
the pirates swarmed into the mer- 
chantman, and there was a terrible 
fight. Those who were not killed 
were taken on board the pirate- 
ship, the Old Sailor among the rest. 
There were three women with them, 
and O, Dan, would you believe it ? 
—those devils, the pirates, killed 
them every one, men and women 
too, and threw them overboard— 
killed every one of them but the 
Old Sailor.’ 

‘How was it that he was saved, 
Jo? 

‘ That is a thing he never could 
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make out, he says. It turned him 
sick to see the pirates slashing 
away with their cutlasses, but when 
they came to the women he was 
almost mad. He was bound to a 
mast by a strong rope, and when 
he saw a woman’s face turned to 
him, and looking at him implor- 
ingly, although her eyes were almost 
blinded by blood—’ 

*O? cried Dan with a shudder, 
as if he could see the dreadful 
picture. 

‘It was a woman who had had 
a kind word for every one on the 
merchant-ship—a lady she was, and 
everybody loved her, continued 
Joshua, with kindling eyes and 
clenched fists ; ‘when the Old Sailor 
saw her looking at him, he gave a 
yell, and actually broke the rope 
that bound him. But a dozen pi- 
rates had him down on the deck 
the next moment. He fought with 
them, and called out to them, 
“Kill me, you devils!” You should 
hear the Old Sailor tell the story, 
Dan. “ Kill me, you devils!” he 
cried out, and he grappled with 
them, and hurt some of them. You 
may guess that they were too many 
for him. They bound him in such 
a zig-zag of ropes—round his neck 
and legs and back and arms—that 
he couldn’t move, and they kicked 
him into a corner. There he lay, 
with his eyes shut, and heard the 
shrieks of his poor companions, 
and the splashes in the water as 
their bodies were thrown overboard. 
Then there was a great silence. 
“ Now it is my turn,” he said to 
himself, and he bit his tongue, did 
the Old Sailor, so that he should not 
scream out. But it wasn’t his turn; 
some of the pirates came about 
him, and talked in a lingo he 
couldn’t understand, and when he 
thought they were going to slash 
at him—he didn’t open his eyes 
all this time—they went away, and 
left him lying on the deck, alive ! 
He lay there all night, dozing now 
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and then, and waking up in awful 
fright ; for every time he dozed, he 
fancied that he heard the screams 
of the poor people who had been 
killed, and that he saw the bloody 
face of the poor lady he had tried 
to save. They didn’t give him any- 
thing to eat or drink all night ; all 
they gave him was kicks. “Then,” 
said the Old Sailor, “they’re going 
to starve me!” If he could have 
moved, he would have thrown him- 
self into the sea, but he was too 
securely tied. Well, in the morn- 
ing, one of them, that he afterwards 
found out was the captain, and who 
could speak a little English, came 
and ordered that the ropes should 
be loosened. ‘“‘ Now’s my time,” 
said the Old Sailor, and he felt quite 
glad, Dan, he says; and he says, 
too, that he felt as if he could have 
died happy if they had given him 
a chew of tobacco. ‘Open your 
eyes, pig of an Englishman,” cried 
the captain, for the Old Sailor kept 
his eyes shut all the time. “I 
sha'n’t, pig of the devil!” roared 
the Old Sailor; but, without mean- 
ing it, he did open his eyes. “Look 
here, pig,” said the captain, “ you 
are a strong man, and you ought 
to be a good sailor.” “I'd show 
you what sort of a sailor I am, if 
you would cut these infernal—” ’ 

*O, Jo? said Dan, with a warn- 
ing finger to his lips. 

‘ That is what the Old Sailor said, 
Dan, continued Joshua. ‘“ I’dshow 
you what sort of a sailor I am, if 
you would cut these—you know 
what—ropes, and give me a cutlass 
ora marlinspike !” But the captain 
only laughed at him; and said, 
“ Now, pig, listen. You will either 
do one of two things. You will 
either be one of us—” “Turn pi- 
rate !” cried the Old Sailor; “no; 
I'll be—you know what, Dan—if I 
do!” “Very well, pig,” said the 
captain, “if you won’t turn pirate, 
you shall be cut to pieces, finger 
by finger, and every limb of you. 


Take your choice. I give you an 
hour, pig, to think of it.” The 
captain didn’t say another word, 
Dan, but left the Old Sailor lying 
there for an hour. The Old Sailor 
says that, if he had had a chew 
of tobacco, he would have chosen 
to be killed, even in that dread- 
ful manner, rather than consent 
to join them. He never in all 
his life longed so for a thing as 
he longed then for a quid, as he 
calls it. It made him mad to see 
the dark devils chewing their to- 
bacco as they worked. “ Anyhow,” 
he thought, “I may aswell live as be 
killed. I shall get a chance of es- 
cape one day.” So when the hour 
was up, and the captain came, the 
Old Sailor told him he had made 
up his mind, and that he would 
oblige them by not being chopped 
into mincemeat, if they would give 
him a chew of tobacco. They gave 
it to him, and unbound him; and 
that is the way the Old Sailor be- 
came a pirate.’ 

‘Would you have done the same 
thing ?’ asked Dan. 

*‘ [think I should,’ replied Joshua. 
‘But there are no pirates now; 
this was when the Old Sailor was 
young.’ 

‘I am very glad there are no 
pirates now, Jo,’ said Dan. ‘Very, 
very glad.’ 

‘Why? asked Joshua with a 
touch of shyness in his voice. 

‘ Never you mind,’ said Dan. ‘I 
told you once that I knew the 
meaning of your going down to the 
waterside, and I told you at the 
same time that I shouldn't tell you 
what I knew until you told me 
yourself.’ 

‘And you said you could see 
things,’ said Joshua ; ‘ I do believe 
you can.’ 

‘Perhaps I can, and perhaps I 
can’t,’ said Dan, half merrily and 
half sadly. ‘But go on with your 
Old Sailor, Jo. How did he get 
away from the pirates ? 
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‘That is wonderful, too,’ con- 
tinued Joshua. ‘ He was with them 
for three months, and saw strange 
things and bad things, but never 
took part in them. ‘They tried to 
force him to do as they did, but he 
wouldn’t. And he made himself so 
useful to them, and worked so 
hard, that it wasn’t to their interest 
to get rid of him.’ 

‘I think the Old Sailor must be a 
little bit of a hero, Jo,’ interrupted 
Dan. 

Joshua laughed heartily at this. 
‘You will not say so when you see 
him.’ 

‘Why? I suppose he is ugly.’ 

Joshua raised his hand, express- 
ively. 

‘And weather-beaten, and all 
that—’ 

‘And knows,’ said Joshua, still 
laughing, ‘ “ Which is the properest 
day to drink, Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday ?”’ 

‘Still he may be a hero—not 
like you, Jo, because you will be 
handsome !” 

‘Do you think so?’ 

If by some strange chance a pic- 
ture of Joshua, as he was to be one 
day, had presented itself to the 
lads, how they would have wonder- 
ed and marvelled as to what could 
have been the youth of such a man 
as they saw before them! Look at 
Joshua now, as he is sitting by 
Dan’s side. A handsome open- 
faced lad, full of kindly feeling, 
and with the reflex of a generous 
loving nature beaming in his eyes. 
See those eyes, bright not only 
with the brightness of youth, but 
with the promise of an honour- 
able useful manhood. Honest face, 
bright eyes, laughing mouth that 
could be serious, strong limbs, head 
covered with curls —a_ beautiful 
picture of happy boyhood. But no 
more surprising miracle could have 
occurred to Dan than to have seen 
Joshua, as he saw him then, sitting 
by his side, and then to look up 


and see the shadow of what was to 
come. 

‘Do you think so?’ and Joshua 
laughingly repeated the question. 

‘ Do I think so” said Dan, gazing 
with pride at his friend. ‘O Mr. 
Vanity ! as if you didn’t know ! 

Joshua, laughing more than ever, 
protested that he had never given 
it a thought, and promised that he 
would take a good long look at him- 
self in the glass that very night. At 
the rate the lads were going on it 
appeared as if the Old Sailor’s story 
would never be completed, and so 
Daniel said, to put a stop to Jo- 
shua’s nonsense. 

‘It is all your fault, Dan,’ said 
Joshua, ‘because you will inter- 
rupt. Well, when the Old Sailor 
had been a pirate for three months, 
the pirate-ship was attacked by a 
cruiser which had been hunting it 
down for a long time. All the pi- 
rates were taken—the Old Sailor 
and all — and sold as slaves at Al- 
giers. ‘They wouldn’t believe his 
story about his not being a pirate, 
and he was sold for a slave with 
the rest of them. He worked in 
chains in the fields for a good 
many weeks—he doesn’t remember 
how many — until Lord Exmouth 
bombarded the forts, and put a stop 
to Christian slavery. And _ that is 
the Old Sailor’s pirate-story.’ 

‘ And now, Jo, to return to what 
we were saying before you com- 
menced the story,’ said Dan—Jo- 
shua placed his hands at the back 
of his head, and interlacing his 
fingers, looked seriously at Dan, 
and drew a long breath: ‘ You have 
something to tell me, Jo.’ 

‘I have,’ said Joshua. ‘I have 
made up my mind what I am going 
to be.’ 

‘Made up your mind quite, Jo- 
shua ?’ asked Dan, using his friend’s 
full name—a very rare thing for 
him to do—as a proof that he was 
aware that the conversation was 
growing important. 
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* Quite, Dan. 
you like.’ 

‘I have no need to guess, Jo 
dear,’ said Dan; ‘I know. I have 
seen it all along.’ 

‘What is it, then ?’ 

‘You are going to sea, Jo,’ said 
Dan, striving to speak in a cheerful 
voice, but failing. 

‘Yes, I shall go to sea; and Jo- 
shua drew another long breath. 
‘How did you find it out, Dan the 
Wise ?” 

‘How did I find it out, Jo the 
Simple! Haven't I seen it in your 
eyes for ever so long? Haven't 
you been telling me so every day? 
It might escape others’ notice, but 
not mine, Jo.’ 

‘I told the Old Sailor to-day, and 
he clapped me on the back and 
said I was a brave fellow. But he 
knew it all along, too, he said. And 
he took me into his cabin—such a 
cabin, Dan!—and poured out a 
tiny glass of rum, and made me 
drink it. My throat was on fire 
for an hour afterwards.’ 

‘Have you told mother and fa- 
ther, Jo? 

‘No.’ 

‘Tell them at once, Jo. Go 
home now, and tell them. I want 
to be left alone to think of it. OJo, 
and I am going to lose you!’ Dan 
had tried hard to control himself, 
but he now burst into a passion of 
weeping, and it is a fact, notwith- 
standing that they were both big 
boys, that their heads the next mo- 
ment were so close together that 
Dan’s tears rolled down both their 
faces. Joshua's heart was as full as 
Dan’s, and he ran out of the room 
more to lessen Dan’s grief than his 
own. 


You can guess if 


Thus it fell out that in the even- 
ing, when the members of the Mar- 
vel family, variously occupied, were 
sitting at the kitchen-fire, Joshua 
said suddenly to his relatives, 

‘I should like to go to sea.’ 


George Marvel was smoking a 
long clay-pipe ; Mrs. Marvel was 
darning a pair of worsted stockings, 
in which scarcely a vestige of their 
original structure was left; and 
Sarah Marvel was busily engaged 
in a writing-lesson, in the execution 
of which she was materially assisted 
by her tongue, which, hanging its 
full length out of her mouth, was 
making occasional excursions to 
the corners of her lips. George 
Marvel took the pipe from his lips 
and looked at the fire meditatively ; 
Mrs. Marvel burst into tears, and 
let the worsted stocking, with the 
needle sticking in it, drop into her 
lap; and Sarah Marvel, casting a 
doubtful look at her writing-lesson, 
every letter in which appeared to 
be possessed with a peculiar species 
of drunkenness, removed her eyes 
to her brother’s face, upon which 
she gazed with wonder and admira- 
tion. So engrossed was she in the 
contemplation, that she put the 
inky part of the pen into her mouth, 
and sucked at it in sheer absence 
of mind. 

* Don’t cry, mother,’ said George 
Marvel. ‘What was that you said, 
Josh ? 

‘I should like to go to sea, fa- 
ther,’ repeated Joshua. 

‘Ah! ejaculated Mr. Marvel 
thoughtfully, looking steadily into 
the fire. 

Joshua was also looking into the 
fire, and he saw in it, as plain as 
plain could be, a fiery ship, full- 
rigged, with fiery ropes and fiery 
sails, and saw himself, Joshua Mar- 
vel, standing on the poop, dressed 
in gold-laced coat and gold-laced 
cocked-hat, with a telescope in his 
hand. For Joshua, without the 


slightest idea as to how it was all 
to come about, had made up his 
mind that he was to be a captain, 
dressed as Nelson was in a picture 
which was one of Praiseworthy 
Meddler’s prize possessions, and 
which occupied the place of honour 
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in the Old Sailor’s cabin. While 
this vision was before Joshua, Mrs. 
Marvel continued to cry, but in a 
more subdued manner. 

* And so you want to be a sailor, 
Josh?’ queried Mr. Marvel. 

‘Yes,’ answered Joshua. ‘A 
sailor first, and then a captain.’ 

The intermediate grades were of 
too small importance to be con- 
sidered. 

‘You have been down to the 
waterside a good deal lately, Josh,’ 
said Mr. Marvel. 

‘Yes, father,’ said Joshua, ‘I 
know all about it.’ 

He was perfectly serious in say- 
ing this. 

‘I am sure, Josh,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
vel, crying all the while, ‘I don’t 
see what you want to go away for. 
Why don’t you make up your mind 
even now to apprentice yourself to 
father’s trade and be contented ? 
You might get a little shop of your 
own in time, if you worked very 
hard, and it would be pleasant for 
all of us.’ 

* You be quiet, mother,’ said Mr. 
Marvel. ‘What do women know 
about these things? I’m Joshua’s 
father, I believe—’ 

‘ Yes, George, I believe you are,’ 
sobbed Mrs. Marvel. 

‘And, as Joshua’s father, I tell 
you again, once and for all, that it 
has been decided a long time ago, 
that he’s not going to be a wood- 
turner. Here is the old subject 
come up again with a vengeance ! 
I wish a woman’s clothes were like 
a woman’s ideas ; then they would 
never wear out. A wood-turner ! 
A pretty thing a wood-turner is! 
I’ve been a wood-turner all my life, 
and what better off am I for it?’ 

‘I am sure, father, we have been 
very happy,’ said Mrs. Marvel. 

‘IT am not saying anything about 
that,’ observed Mr. Marvel, ex- 
pressing in his voice a very small 
regard for domestic happiness, al- 
though, in reality, no man better 


enjoyed it. ‘What I say is, I’ve 
been a wood-turner all my life ; and 
what I ask is, what better off am I, 
or you, or any of us, for it? If Josh 
likes to be a wood-turner, he can ; 
I have nothing to say against it, 
except that he’s been a precious 
long time making up his mind. 
And if he likes to be a sailor, he 
can ; I have nothing to say against 
that. I’m Joshua’s father, and, as 
Joshua’s father, I say if Josh likes 
to make a start in life for himself 
as a sailor, let him. If I was Josh, 
I would do the same myself.’ 

‘ Thank you, father,’ said Joshua. 
—‘ And, mother, if you only heard 
what Mr. Praiseworthy Meddler 
says of the sea, you would think 
very differently ; I know you would.’ 

But Mrs. Marvel shook her head 
and would not be comforted. 

‘ My father was a wood-turner,’ 
said Mr. Marvel, ‘and he made me 
a wood-turner. He never asked 
me whetlier I would or I wouldn't, 
and I didn’t have a choice. If he 
had have asked me, perhaps we 
shouldn’t have gone on pinching 
and pinching all our lives. Now 
Joshua’s different; he’s got his 
choice—and never forget, Josh, 
that it was your father who gave 
you the world to pick from—and I 
think he’s acting sensibly, as I 
should have done if my father had 
given me the chance. But he didn’t, 
and it is too late for a man with his 
head full of white hairs to com- 
mence life all over again.’ 

And Mr. Marvel fell-to smoking 
his pipe again, and studying the 
fire. 

‘I’ve never seen the sea myself,’ 
he presently resumed ; ‘ but I have 
read of it,and heard talk of it. There 
are better lands across the seas than 
Stepney, for a youngster like Josh. 
There are lots of chances, too ; and 
who knows what may happen ? 

‘ That’s where it is, father,’ whim- 
pered Mrs. Marvel; ‘we don’t know 
what might happen. Suppose Josh 
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is shipwrecked ; what would you 
say then? You'd lie awake night 
after night, father—you know you 
would—and wish he had been a 
wood-turner. /’ve never seen the 
sea, and I never want to; I have 
been happy enough without it. It’s 
like flying in the face of Providence. 
And who is to look after Sarah when 
she grows up? And what is to be- 
come of us when we are old, if Josh 
can’t take care of us?” 

‘Just so, mother,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel, who was clear-headed enough 
upon some points. ‘ Listen to me, 
and be sensible. Suppose Josh be- 
comes a wood-turner ; he can’t ex- 
pect to do better than his father 
has done. I am not a bad work- 
man myself; and though Josh might 
make as good, I don’t think he'd 
make a better. Now what I say 
again is—and it’s wonderful what 
a many times a man has to say a 
thing before he can drive it into a 
woman’s head, if she ain’t willing— 
although I’m a good workman, what 
better off am I for it? And what 
better off would Josh be for it, 
when he gets to be as old as I 
am? We've commenced to lay by 
a good many times—haven’t we, 
Maggie ?—but we never could keep 
on with it. First a bit of sickness 
took it ; then a bit of furniture that 
we couldn’t do without took it; 
then a rise in bread and meat took 
it; and then a bit of something else 
took it. You have been a good 
woman to me, Maggie, and you’ve 
pinched all you could for twenty 
years; and what has come of all 
your pinching? ‘There’s that old 
teapot you used to lay by in. It’s 
at the back of the cupboard now, 
and it hasn’t had a shilling in it for 
I don’t know when’s the time. It 
would be full of dust, mother, only 
you don’t like dust; and a good 
job, too. But it ain’t your fault 
that it isn’t full of something better ; 
and it ain’t my fault. It’s all because 
I’ve been a wood-turner all my days. 


And the upshot of it is, that we're 
not a bit better off now than we were 
twenty years ago. We're worse off; 
for we’ve spent twenty good years 
and got nothing for them.’ 

‘We've got Josh and Sarah,’ Mrs. 
Marvel ventured to say. The sim- 
ple woman actually regarded those 
possessions as of inestimable value 
—but that is the way of a great 
many foolish mothers. 

Her husband did not heed the 
remark. He took another pull at 
his pipe, but drew no smoke from 
it. His pipe was out; but in his 
earnestness he puffed away at no- 
thing, and continued : 

‘Who is to take care of us, you 
want to know, when we grow old, 
if Josh don’t. When Josh grows up, 
Josh will get married, naturally.’ 

‘So shall I, father,’ interrupted 
Sarah, who was listening with the 
deepest interest to the conversation. 

* Perhaps, Sarah,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel a little dubiously. ‘Girls ain’t 
like boys; they can’t pick and 
choose. Josh will get married, 
naturally ; and Josh will have chil- 
dren, naturally. Perhaps he'll have 
two ; perhaps he’ll have six.’ 

‘Mrs. Pigeon’s got thirteen,’ re- 
marked Sarah vivaciously. 

‘Be quiet, Sarah. Where did 
you learn manners ?—Now if Josh 
has six children, and, being a wood- 
turner, doesn’t do any better as a 
wood-turner than his father has 
done—and he’s a presumptuous 
young beggar if he thinks he’s go- 
ing to do better than me— 

‘I don’t think so, father,’ said 
Joshua. 

‘Never mind. And he’s a pre- 
sumptuous young beggar if he thinks 
he’s going to do better than me,’ 
Mr. Marvel repeated ; he relished 
the roll of the words—‘what’s to 
become of us then? Josh, if he’s 
a wood-turner with six children, 
can’t be expected to keep his old 
father and mother. He will have 
enough to do as it is. But if Josh 
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strikes out for himself, who knows 
what may happen? He may do 
this, or he may do that; and then 
we shall be all right. So, if Josh 
likes to be a sailor, let him.’ 

There was not the shadow of a 
doubt that in that house the gray 
mare was the worse horse, in de- 
fiance of the old adage. 

‘And as to Joshua’s being ship- 
wrecked,’ continued Mr. Marvel, 
‘you know as well as I do, mother, 
that it would be enough to break 
my heart. But I don’t believe 
there’s more danger on the sea 
than on the land. There was Bill 
Brackett run over yesterday by a 
brewer's dray, and three of his ribs 
broken. You don’t get run over by 
a brewer’s dray at sea. And what 
occurred to William Small a month 
ago? He was walking along as 
quiet and inoffensive as could be, 
when a brick from a scaffold fell 
upon his head, and knocked every 
bit of sense clean out of him. They 
don’t build brick houses on the 
sea. Why, it might have happened 
to me, or you, or Josh ! 

‘Or me, father,’ cried Sarah, not 
at all pleased at being deprived of 
the chance of being knocked on 
the head with a brick. 

‘Or you, Sarah,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel.—‘ So, mother, don’t let us have 
any more talk about shipwrecks.’ 

‘ But if Josh does get shipwrecked, 
father,’ persisted Mrs. Marvel, ‘ re- 
member that I warned you before- 
hand.’ 

‘But Josh is not going to get ship- 
wrecked,’ exclaimed Mr. Marvel, 
slightly raising his voice, determined 
not totolerate domestic insubordina- 
tion ; ‘therefore, hold your tongue, 
and say nothing more about it.’ 

There was one privilege for the 
possession of which Mr. Marvel 
had fought many a hard battle in 
the early days of his married life, 
and which he now believed he pos- 
sessed by right of conquest; that 
was the privilege of having the last 
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word. To all outward appearance 
Mrs. Marvel respected this privi- 
lege ; but in reality she set it at de- 
fiance. It was a deceptive victory 
that he had gained ; for, if he had 
the last audible word, Mrs. Marvel 
had the last inaudible one. Wo- 
man is a long-suffering creature ; 
she endures much with patience 
and resignation ; but to yield the 
last word to man is a sacrifice too 
great for her to make. There are, 
no doubt, instances of such sacri- 
fice ; but they are very rare. Many 
precious oblations had Mrs. Mar- 
vel made in the course of her mar- 
ried life ; but she had not sacrificed 
the last word upon the domestic 
altar. True, it was always whisper- 
ed inly, under her breath ; but it 
was hers nevertheless ; and she ex- 
ulted in it. When a woman cannot 
get what she wants by hook, she 
gets it by crook, depend upon it. 
For twenty years had the Marvels 
lived together man and wife ; and 
during all that time Mr. Marvel had 
never known, that in every family 
conversation and discussion his 
wife had invariably obtained the 
victory of the last word ; although 
sometimes a half-triumphantlook in 
her eyes had caused him to doubt. 

So, upon this occasion, notwith- 
standing the decided tone in which 
her husband had closed the con- 
versation, Mrs. Marvel bent her 
head over her worsted stocking, 
and whispered to herself, half tear- 
fully and half triumphantly : 

‘ But if Josh does get shipwrecked, 
father, don’t forget that I warned 
you beforehand.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRAZY ACTOR AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 


Tuar night, as Joshua was lying 
half-awake and half-asleep, his mind 
being filled with pleasant sea-pic- 
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tures, he was surprised to hear his 
bedroom-door creak. Without mov- 
ing in his bed, he turned his eyes 
towards the door, and, in the in- 
distinct light, he saw his mother 
enter the room. She opened the 
door very softly, as if fearful of dis- 
turbing him, and she paused for a 
moment or two in the open space, 
with her hand raised in a listening 
attitude. Joshua saw that she be- 
lieved him to be asleep, and he 
closed his eyes as she approached 
the bed. Her movements were so 
quiet, that he did not know she was 
close to him, until she gently took 
his hand and placed it to her lips. 
Then he knew that she was kneel- 
ing by his bedside, and knew also, 
by a moisture on his hand, that she 
was crying. His heart yearned to 
her, but he did not move. He heard 
her whisper, ‘God protect you, 
my son! Then his hand was re- 
leased, and when he reopened his 
eyes, his mother was gone. If his 
hand had not been wet with her 
tears, he would have thought he 
had been dreaming. ‘ Poor mo- 
ther! he said, as sleep fell upon 
him. ‘She is unhappy because I 
am going to sea, I will ask the 
Old Sailor to come and spend an 
evening with her, to tell her what 
a glorious thing the seais. Perhaps 
that will make her more comfort- 
able in her mind.’ 

He acted upon his resolution the 
very next day, and his efforts were 
successful. In the evening, he 
wended his way homewards from 
the waterside, in a state of ineffable 
satisfaction because the Old Sailor 
had promised to come to Stepney, 
for the express purpose of proving 
to Mrs. Marvel how superior in 
every respect the sea was to the 
land, and what a wise thing Joshua 
had done in making up his mind 
to be a sailor. 

The lad was in an idle happy 
humour, and an impulse came up- 
on him to prolong his walk home. 
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In after years, a fatalist, review- 
ing Joshua’s career and arguing, 
as is the custom of his class, that 
every incident in life is the result 
of the inevitable law of necessity, 
would have hugged and cherish- 
ed his false theories more firmly 
than ever, if he had known that 
Joshua walked down a certain street 
that evening for the first time in 
his life. It was a narrow street, 
at no great distance from his home, 
and differed in no respect from the 
other common streets in the com- 
mon neighbourhood. Joshua had 
often passed it, but had never 
walked through it. All its charac- 
teristics were familiar to him. ‘The 
sad-looking one-story brick houses ; 
the wives, their pale faces expres- 
sive of much domestic anxiety, 
standing idly at their street-doors, 
waiting for their husbands; the 
slatternly girls nursing babies, whose 
name was legion; the troops of 
children of various ages and in 
various stages of dirtiness, one of 
their most distinguishing insignia 
being the yawning condition of 
their boots, there not being a sound 
boot-lace among the lot of them ; 
and here and there the melancholy 
and despondent shops where sweet- 
stuff and cheap provisions were 
sold. Joshua walked down this 
poor wobegone street, making it 
bright with his bright fancies. He 
was so wrapt in his musings, that he 
might have walked through it and 
never known he had been there, if 
his attention had not been aroused 
by the occurrence of something un- 
usual near the bottom of the street. 

A large crowd of boys and girls 
and women was gathered around a 
person, who was gesticulating and 
declaiming with startling earnest- 
ness. Pushing his way through the 
throng, Joshua saw before him a 
man of between thirty and forty 
years of age, very tall and spare, 
and with light hair hanging down 
to his shoulders. So long and wav- 
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ing was his hair, that it might have 
belonged to a woman. His gaunt 
and furrowed face was as smooth 
as a woman’s, and his mouth was 
large, as were also his teeth, which 
were peculiarly white and strong. 
But what most arrested attention 
were his eyes ; they were of a light- 
gray colour, large even for his large 
face, and they had a wandering 
look in them strangely at variance 
with the sense of power and firm- 
ness that dwelt in every other fea- 
ture. He was acting the Ghost 
scenes in //am/et ; in his hand was 
a wooden sword, which he sheathed 
in his ragged coat, and drew and 
flourished when occasion needed. 
His fine voice, now deep as a 
man’s, now tender as a woman’s, 
expressed all the passions, and ex- 
pressed them well. Joshua, shut- 
ting his eyes, could scarcely be- 
lieve that the various tones pro- 
ceeded frome one person ; Hamlet, 
Marcellus, Horatio, the Ghost, each 
had a separate and distinct indi- 
viduality. Joshua had never been 
to a play, but in the library which 
Dan and he possessed there was 
an odd volume of Shakespeare’s 
works, and he and Dan had read 
Hamlet and one or two other of 
Shakespeare’s plays ; without a tho- 
rough comprehension of them it 
must be confessed. However, he 
had read them, and when the street- 
actor said, in a melancholy dreamy 
tone, 


“It waves me still:—go on, I'll follow thee,’ 


Joshua remembered (as much from 
the intelligent action of the actor 
as from the words themselves) that 
it was a Ghost whom Hamlet was 
addressing. The words were so 
impressively spoken, that Joshua 
almost fancied that he saw a Shade 
before the man’s uplifted hand. 
Then, when Horatio exclaimed, 


3e ruled ; you shall not go ;’ 


and Hamlet cried, 
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‘ My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 
Still am I called. —Unhand me, gentlemen !' 


(struggling with his visionary oppo- 
nents and breaking from them, and 
drawing his wooden sword) 

‘ By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that 


lets me ! 
I say, away !—Go on, I'll follow thee ; 


Joshua experienced a thrill of emo- 
tion that only the representation of 
true passion could have excited. 
As the man uttered the last words, 
Joshua heard a shuddering sigh 
close to him. Turning his head, 
he saw Susan, whose face was a 
perfect encyclopedia of wondering 
and terrified admiration. 

‘Who is he following, Joshua ?” 
she asked in a whisper, clutching 
him by the sleeve, and keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the actor. 

‘The Ghost. Hush? 

‘The Ghost! (with a violent 
shudder.) ‘ Where?’ 

Joshua pressed her hand, and 
warned her to be silent, so as not 
to disturb the man. Susan held his 
hand tightly in hers, and obeyed. 

The Ghost that the actor saw in 
his mind’s eye was standing behind 
Susan. The man advanced a step 
in that direction, and stood, with 
outstretched sword, gazing at the 
airy nothing. Susan trembled in 
every limb as the man glared over 
her shoulder, and she was fright- 
ened to move her head, lest she 
should see the awful vision whose 
presence was palpable to her senses. 
The man was in the middle of the 
Ghost’s speech, using his wooden 
sword as a truncheon, when a tu- 
mult took place. A vicious boy 
in the crowd had done his best to 
annoy the street-actor by jeering at 
him and making impertinent re- 
marks. The man had taken no 
notice of him, until he commenced 
the platform-scene, where Hamlet 
says, ‘Speak ; I'll go no further ; 
and the Ghost says, ‘Mark me.’ 
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‘He drooped, and would have fallen to the ground but for Joshua. 
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At the words ‘ Mark me,’ the vicious 
boy picked up a piece of mud, and 
threw it at the man’s face, with the 
words, ‘Now you're marked; at 
which several of the boys and girls 
laughed and clapped their hands. 
The actor made no answer, but, 
seizing the boy by the shoulder, he 
held him fast and proceeded with 
the scene. The boy was quiet for 
a little while, evidently fearful of 
the consequences of his black- 
guardly conduct; but as the man 
took no farther notice of him, he 
presently tried to wriggle himself 
away. His efforts were of no avail, 
for at every fresh attempt the man’s 
grasp tightened, until, thoroughly 
desperate, the boy broke into open 
rebellion, and was encouraged by 
some of his companions. 

Actor. Thus was I, sleeping, by a bro- 

ther's hand 


of crown, of queen, at once dis- 
patched : 


Of life, 


Boy (struggling violently). Just 
you let me go, will you? 
Actor, Cut off even in the blossoms of 
my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unanealed. 


Boy (beginning to cry). Come 


now, let me go, will you? You're 
a-hurting of me! Let me go, 


you— (bad words). 


Actor (calm and indifferent). No reckon- 
ing made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 


A girl's voice. Pinch him, Billy! 
A boy's voice. Kick him, Billy! 


Billy did both, but the actor con- . 


tinued his reading. 


Actor. O, horrible! O, horrible! 
horrible ! 


Most 


Billy, Throw a stone at him, 
some one ! 

Actor (sublimely unconscious). If thou 

hast nature in thee, bear it not. 

A stone was thrown ; fortunately 
the aim was not good, for the stone 
was a large one, and was thrown 
with savage force. But as if this 
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were a signal for a general attack, 
a shower of stones was hurled at 
the actor. One of the stones hit 
him on the forehead ; hit him so 
badly that he staggered, and, re- 
leasing his hold of Billy, raised his 
hand to his head, while an expres- 
sion of pain passed into his face. 
Hooting and yelling, ‘ Look at the 
mad actor! ‘Hoo, hoo! look at 
the crazy fool!—the crowd of 
savage boys and girls scampered 
away, and left the man standing 
in the road, with only Susan and 
Joshua for an audience. Joshua 
was hot with indignation at the treat- 
ment the man had received, but he 
was wise enough to know that he 
could do but little good against so 
many. Susan, who was spell-bound 
by awe and fear, stood motionless 
by Joshua’s side, and large tears 
trickled from her eyes into her open 
mouth. 

The blood was oozing from the 
wound in the man’s forehead, and 
his long fair hair was crimson- 
stained. His eyes wandered a- 
round distressfully, and a sighing 
moan died upon his lips. The fire 
of enthusiasm had fled from his 
countenance, and in the place of 
the inspired actor, Joshua saw a 
man whose face was of a deathly 
hue, and from whose eyes the light 
seemed to have departed. With his 
hand pressed to his forehead, he 
staggered a dozen yards, and then 
leant against the wall for support. 

‘He is badly hurt, I am afraid,’ 
said Joshua to Susan. 

Susan walked swiftly up to the 
man. 

‘Lean upon me,’ she said; ‘I 
will assist you home.’ 

‘Home! he muttered. ‘ No, 
no! Money! I want money!’ 

As he spoke he drooped, and 
would have fallen heavily to the 
ground but for Joshua, who caught 
the man on his shoulder, and let 
him glide gently on to a door-step. 
Susan wiped the blood from his 








face with her apron. He looked 
at her vacantly, and closed his eyes 
and fainted. 

‘He is dying, Joshua! cried 
Susan, her trembling fingers wan- 
dering about the man’s face. ‘O, 
the wicked boys! O, the wicked 
boys! What shall we do?’ 

A woman here came out of a 
house with a cup of cold water, 
which she sprinkled upon his face. 
Presently the man sighed, and 
struggled to his feet. 

‘Yes, I must go home,’ he said 
with painful utterance. 

‘Where do you live? asked 
Joshua. ‘ We will assist you.’ 

He did not answer, but walked 
slowly on as if he were in a dream. 
Assisting but not guiding his steps, 
Joshua and Susan walked on either 
side of him, and supported him. Al- 
though he scarcely seemed to be a- 
wake, he knew his way, and turning 
down a street even commoner than 
its fellows, he stopped at the en- 
trance to a miserable court. Waving 
his hand, as if dismissing them, he 
walked a few steps down the court, 
and entered a house, the door of 
which was open. Impelled partly 
by curiosity, but chiefly by com- 
passion, Joshua and Susan followed 
the man into a dark passage, and 
up a rheumatic flight of stairs, into 
a room where want and wretched- 
ness made grim holiday. 

‘Minnie !’ he muttered hoarsely, 
and all his strength seemed to de- 
sert him as he spoke—‘ Minnie, 
child ! where are you ? 

He sank upon the ground with 
a wild shudder, and lay as if death 
had overtaken him. At the same 
moment there issued from the cor- 
ner of the room where the deepest 
shadows gathered, a child-girl, so 
marvellously like him, with her fair 
waving hair, her large beautifully- 
shaped mouth, her white teeth, and 
her great restless gray eyes, that 
Joshua knew at once that they were 
father and daughter. 
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Minnie crept up to the man, and 
sat beside him. She spoke to him, 
but he did not reply. And then 
she looked at Joshua and Susan, 
whose forms were dimly discernible 
in the gathering gloom. 

‘ What is the matter with father ?’ 
she asked of them in a faint moan- 
ing voice. 

‘Some bad boys threw a stone 
at him and hit him on the fore- 
head,’ Joshua answered. ‘ He will 
be better presently, I hope.’ 

Minnie did not heed what he 
said, but felt eagerly in her father’s 
pockets, and, not finding what she 
searched for, began to cry. 

‘No, no,’ she said, beating her 
hands together; ‘it is not that. 
He is weak and ill because he has 
had nothing to eat. I thought he 
would have brought home enough 
to buy some bread, but he hasn’t 
a penny. O, the cruel people!’ 

Joshua remembered the man’s 
words, ‘Money! I want money !’ 
and he immediately realised that 
the poor creatures were in want. 

‘Are you hungry, Minnie?’ he 
asked. 

‘I have not had any breakfast,’ 
she answered wearily. ‘No more 
has father. Nor any dinner. We 
had some bread last night. We 
ate it all up. Father went out to- 
day, hoping to earn a little money, 
and he has come home without 
any. We shall die, I suppose. 
But I should like something to eat 
first.’ 

‘How do you know he has had 
nothing to eat ?’ asked Joshua ; the 
words almost choked him. 

Minnie looked up with a plain- 
tive smile. 

‘Ifhe had had only a hard piece 
of bread given him,’ she said in a 
tender voice, ‘he would have put 
it into his pocket for me.’ 

‘Stop here, Susan,’ said Joshua, 
a great sob rising in his throat. ‘1 
will be back in ten minutes.’ 

He ran out of the room, and out 
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ofthe house. Never in his life had 
he run so fast as he ran now. He 
rushed into Dan’s room, and said, 
almost breathlessly, 

‘Where is the money-box, Dan ? 
How much is there in it ? 

‘ Fourteenpence,’ said the faith- 
ful treasurer, producing the box. 
‘What a heat you are in, Jo” 

‘Never mind that. I want every 
farthing of the money, Dan. Don’t 
ask me any questions. I will tell 
you all by and by.’ 

Dan emptied the money - box 
upon the table, and Joshua seized 
the money, and tore out of the 
house as if for dear life. Soon he 
was in the actor’s room again, with 
bread and tea. Susan had not 
been idle during his absence. She 
had borrowed a piece of candle 
from a lodger in the house, and 
the man was lying on a bit of 
sacking, which, with a stool, was 
the only furniture in the room. She 
had bathed the man’s wound, and 
had wiped the blood and mud from 
his face and hair. He had re- 
covered from his swoon, and was 
looking at her gratefully. 

Joshua placed the bread before 
him, and he broke a piece from the 
loaf and gave it to Minnie, who 
laughed hysterically as she raised 
it to her mouth. 

*“So fair and foul a day I have 
not seen,”’ the man muttered ; and 
both Joshua and Susan thought, 
* How strangely yet how beautifully 
he speaks ? 

Susan made the tea downstairs, 
and she and Joshua sat quietly by, 
while the man and his daughter 
ate like starved wolves. It was a 
bitterly painful sight to see. 

‘I think we had better go now, 
Susan,’ whispered Joshua. 


They rose to go, and would have 
left the room without a word ; but 
the man said, 

‘What is your name, and what 
are you?’ 

‘My name is Joshua Marvel,’ 
said Joshua ; ‘and I’m going to be 
a sailor.’ 

‘“There’s a sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft,”’ said the actor, 
‘“'To keep watch for the life of 
poor Jack.”’ 

‘ That’s what Praiseworthy Med- 
dler says,’ said Joshua, laughing. 

* May it be always there to keep 
a watch over you!’ said the actor. 

‘Thank you,’ said Joshua. ‘I 
shall come and see you again, if you 
will let me.’ 

‘Come and welcome. 
not be always thus.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

‘Good-night, and God bless you, 
Joshua Marvel ! 

Minnie went to the door with 
Joshua and Susan, and looking at 
Joshua, with the tears in her strange- 
ly-beautiful eyes, said : 

‘ Good-night, and God bless you, 
Joshua Marvel ” 

She raised herself on tiptoe, and 
Joshua stooped and kissed her. 
After that, Susan gave her a hug, 
and she returned to her father and 
lay down beside him. 

Whenhearrived home, Joshua told 
Dan of the adventure, and how he 
had spent the fourteenpence. Dan 
nodded his head approvingly. 

*You did right,’ he said—‘ you 
always do. But nothing can make 
you dearer to me than you are, 
Jo? 


I shall 


Then they took the odd volume 
of Shakespeare from the shelf, and 
read the Ghost scenes in Hamdet 
before they said good-night. 
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FREEDOM of speech and freedom 
of the press are peculiarities of 
English life that deeply impress 
foreigners, though passed unheed- 
ed by ourselves who are so accus- 
tomed to them. I have never 
been in Russia, though well ac- 
quainted with Prussia, between 
which country and our own there 
is a remarkable contrast in all that 
concerns political free speaking 
and political free writing. From 
the very nature of it, political in- 
terest is the very highest order of 
interest to the general public ; and 
in countries where political free 
speech, writing, and caricature are 
all interdicted, it is extraordinary 
what ingenious devices of allegory 
and innuendo are adopted to give 
currency to thoughts and topics 
of current political interest. The 
street puppet - showman (corre- 
sponding to our Punch-and-Judy 
man) becomes, in these tongue-tied 
countries, a great political institu- 
tion. In veiled and garbled words 
the marionette street-performer has 
a fling at abuses that ave, or seem 
to be; and the most consummate 
artist is he who can wrap up his 
innuendoes so nicely that the po- 
lice, ever alert, can take no hold 
on them; though sufficiently ex- 
plicit to be understood by the 
public. This requires a nice dis- 
criminative tact, and notwithstand- 
ing all precautions taken, the artist 
sometimes comes to grief. 

A case of this sort came under 
my own notice in the year 1852, 
which I will relate. 

At Cologne one day, in the au- 
tumn of that year, a peripatetic 
showman — a peep- showman, as 


we should call him here in Eng- 
land—went about displaying, as 
he announced, veritable portraits 
of all the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope. A silber-groschen was the 
fee ; in consideration of which, the 
boys and girls of Cologne—the men 
and women too, if it should seem 
to them fit—might peep through a 
magnifying-glass on those veritable 
likenesses, authenticin every respect 
(so the artist said), and, according 
to the same statement, admirably 
painted. 

It was not quite the case set 
forth by our contemporary Mr. 
Punch, 11 which Master Tommy, 
having paid his coin to gaze upon 
the battle of Waterloo, and having 
deferentially asked, ‘ Which is Na- 
poleon and which is the Duke?’ 
was complacently informed he had 
paid his money, and might take 
his choice. O, no; the crowned 
potentates of Europe were really 
likenesses, decently painted. Truth 
had been regarded in all cases save 
one—the King of Prussia was re- 
presented without hands. This re- 
markable liberty of the painter 
naturally enough provoked a ques- 
tion. ‘Has not our king hands ? 
many a Cologne ‘Tommy or Gret- 
chen must be supposed to inquire; 
and in reply thereto, the showman’s 
political wit would be apparent. 

*O yes, my little dears, he has 
hands ; only you can’t see them, 
because the artist has not painted 
them.’ 

‘And why not?” 

‘ Because they're always in other 
people's pockets ! . 

And so for a time the joke 
went about, until it went too far. 
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Coming to the ears of the police, 
those guardians of political as well 
as social propriety laid hands upon 
the travelling showman, and took 
him away, show and all, to prison. 

An Englishman, accustomed as 
he is to the free expression of his 
political opinions, will fail to un- 
derstand—except he has travelled, 
and observed and studied the ways 
of foreign nations —the extreme 
sensitiveness that, throughout the 
whole of North Germany (of South 
Germany I cannot, from personal 
experience, speak), prevails in re- 
spect to the enunciation of poli- 
tical sentiments; and, reversing 
conditions, it is not a little amus- 
ing to see a North German in one 
of the London discussion forums. 
Until he has got used to the place 
his eyes wander restlessly about, as 
if to discover, the police, or the 
more insidious spy, of which the 
North German as well the Russian, 
when at home, is in such constant 
terror. 

The discussion forums — what 
are they? I will proceed to ex- 
plain; the more willingly that I 
believe a prejudice wholly unde- 
served lies against them. It would 
be invidious to particularise — to 
mention names or localities ; but 
men at all connected with the 
London press are well aware that 
within the City bounds two chief 
institutions exist (and have long 
been in existence—the origin of 
one dating so far back as 1755, 
I think), where each work - day 
evening of the week some topic, 
political or social, is made the 
subject of debate, according to 
previous announcement. ‘There is 
no charge for entrance, the rooms 
are perfectly free; and should it 
so please a visitor to enter and sit 
out the evening without taking re- 
freshment, he would still expe- 
rience nothing but courtesy. This, 
however, is not the rule; refresh- 
ments, very cheap, are the order 
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of the day; but anything like ex- 
cess is rigidly discountenanced ; 
and the chairman, a very great 
magnate indeed, is invested with 
plenipotentiary powers of summary 
eviction. As an illustration of the 
good feeling which prevails in re- 
spect to the civil treatment of 
visitors, without reference to the 
profits of the house, I may state 
that some years ago a certain vi- 
sitor—whether from poverty or ec- 
centricity I do not know, but sus- 
pect the latter—was constantly in 
the habit of bringing with him a 
huge hunch of bread, and occa- 
sionally apples or other fruit, which 
he would munch over a glass of 
ale the evening through, when in- 
deed he was not speaking; for 
this individual was a great orator 
—after his own fashion, a most 
remarkable orator. For volubility, 
I never heard this man’s equal ; 
not the value of one stop, not one 
poor comma could the most acute 
pair of ears ever detect amidst 
the torrent of his verbosity. His 
words fell like—an avalanche, I 
was about to write, but the trope 
would have been wrong, seeing 
that an avalanche falls, and there 
is an end of it. A cataract, a tor- 
rent, a Niagara would have been 
more to the point; only the Nia- 
gara, I suppose, will flow on to the 
end of time; whereas our eccen- 
tric individual’s eloquence would 
come to an end some time. It 
was not senseless either, this in- 
dividual’s word-torrent ; a certain 
thread of argument ran through it, 
which made his oratory all the 
more provoking. He seemed to 
have picked all the long words out 
of a dictionary, and set himself 
the task of playing changes upon 
them, after the fashion of expe- 
rienced bell-ringers. Our friend 
has disappeared from the political 
and social arena of these forums 
for a long time. I have not 
seen him these many years, 0 
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perhaps I would not so markedly 
individualise him; and yet, why 
not? I neither have spoken ill of 
him, nor shall. For many a night 
he was a source of amusement to 
me, and probably to others. 

One night a stranger came, and 
getting on his legs to speak, launch- 
ed forth in the ore rotundo style so 
vigorously, that there seemed some 
chance that our friend of the bread 
and apples would be thrown into 
the background. I forget the pre- 
cise subject of debate, but this I 
know, the strange gentleman tried 
to floor our friend of the bread 
and apples by reference to some 
Greek authority. Now, the stranger 
was one of that numerous tribe of 
men any day to be met with, who 
try to get the better of an oppo- 
nent in debate by vaguely shadow- 
ing forth the possession of some 
branch of knowledge presumably 
unknown to his adversary. Well, 
the subject does not matter, but 
his opponent, in respect to him of 
the bread and apples, took this 
ground. ‘To understand this mat- 
ter aright,’ said he, ‘one must be a 
Greek scholar.’ ‘The gentleman, 
then, zs a Greek scholar?’ mildly 
questioned the man of bread and 
apples. Reply: the gentleman was. 
Had the gentleman a critical or 
a mere general knowledge of the 
Greek language? Answer: he had 
made it the study of a life; and he 
"umbly trusted, h’m !—yes, he ’um- 
bly might be permitted to ’ope— 
that is to say, with the ’onourable 
chairman’s permission—studied not 
without some degree of success. 
The eyes of our friend of the apples 
twinkled with coruscations of the 
fire of innocent fun. Dropping the 
fruit which he had been munching 
at intervals, he rose to crave the 
honourable chairman’s permission 
to ask one question. A wave of the 
presidential hand. Would the cri- 
tical Greek scholar be so good— 
would he condescend, that is to 


say — would he do our friend of 
bread and apples the favour to 
enunciate the first future indicative 
of the verb gépw? In silent ex- 
pectation the room awaited, but 
nothing more expressive followed 
than a ‘hem’ and a ‘haw.’ It was 
in vain that the gentleman who had 
boasted a critical knowledge of 
Greek could escape from a trap 
so adroitly set. The laugh went 
against him; he sat down, and 
after that evening he deserted the 
room. 

Our cousins the Americans are 
great guns in those political dis- 
cussion rooms, and not without 
reason. To a really complete know- 
ledge of the ins and the outs—all 
the intricate bearings of political 
and social topics of the day—they 
bring to bear a power of rough-and- 
ready rhetoric with which few of 
our native speakers can success- 
fullycompete. Theirprevalentstyle 
is not to be commended, being al- 
together too florid and verbose for 
the standard of correct taste. It is, 
however, effective in its way, and 
rarely devoid of subject matter. 
One seldom finds an American who 
enunciates mere platitudes. During 
the late war the Transatlantic ora- 
torical element was more marked 
a feature in London discussion 
forums than now. Both North and 
South had their representatives in 
our London discussion forums ; 
and it was pleasing to see how, 
amidst the strife of civil war, when 
human passions ran so wild, ameni- 
ties were preserved between the re- 
presentative opponents. On no 
single occasion did I see any per- 
sonal ill-feeling manifested between 
individuals of North and South; 
though in debate, of course they 
spoke, and were bound to speak, 
of systems, governments, and pe- 
culiar institutions in very strong 
language. It was interesting, whilst 
the American war lasted, to note 
the occasional presence of a negro 
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orator in those discussion forums. 
I cannot say that good breeding, 
as best evidenced by consideration 
for the feelings of others, was very 
highly illustrated by those negro 
gentlemen. It seemed to me that, 
under the protection of English 
rules and forum chairmen, they 
rather took a pride in making them- 
selves offensive to Americans. I 
have said that a thread of sound 
sense generally runs through an 
American harangue, however florid 
and frothy. From this judgment 
I would not even except the ha- 
rangues of George Francis Train, 
when heard at the times of his least 
seeming insanity. At any time this 
individual was a wonder and a 
marvel. Kept in check by that 
salutary law of the places I am de- 
scribing—the law which absolutely 
forbids discussion on religious sub- 
jects—George Francis Train was 
always amusing to hear, and he 
could be instructive; but if our 
Transatlantic brethren had not sent 
us better examples of popular ora- 
tory than George Francis Train, I 
should not have been able to 
speak of the class so complacently. 
Amongst British colonials to be 
seen from time to time at these 
discussion forums it is easy to re- 
cognise the development of types 
having all a general difference from 
that of native- born English, and 
differing one from another accord- 
ing to the colony which has pro- 
duced them. A sturdy solemn in- 
dependence marks the Tasmanians 
so distinctly, that one may soon 
know them by that quality alone, 
even if they do not sooner betray 
their origin by a certain feverish 
thin-skinnedness at any allusion to 
convicts or convict settlements. 
The only approach to a serious 
quarrel I ever witnessed at one of 
those discussion forums originated 
in some such reference. It one 
night happened in the course of de- 
bate, on what head no matter, that 
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a certain gentleman rather snubbed 
an Australian colonist by saying, 
‘ That sort of thing may go down in 
Van Diemen’s Land, but it won't 
do this side of the water.’ ‘Sir, 
said the person addressed to the 
chairman, ‘ when. an individual in 
my colony [South Australia] speaks 
of another as having come from 
Van Diemen’s Land, it isconsidered 
an insult. I require an apology 
from that gentleman.’ ‘ That gen- 
tleman’ pooh-poohed the matter : 
he would not apologise. Why 
should he apologise, indeed ? Were 
the words ‘Van Diemen’s Land’ 
taboo? While he enunciated this 
view, the colonist was making sun- 
dry deliberate preparations of most 
ominous intent. With his left hand 
heslid upthecoat-cuff from his right, 
so as to be out of the way, and 
thus displayed a wrist and a hand 
of steel-like quality and gigantic 
dimensions. That was not all. The 
Australian made a motion with his 
hand—a grasping and a twisting 
movement combined. Then he 
slowly rose—he was a gaunt tall 
man—and without one tremor of 


emotion, said in deep sepulchral 
voice, ‘Sir, you must apologise, 


’ 


or— He did not say what, but 
his gesture was expressive. Stalk- 
ing slowly towards the offending 
individual, the Australian held his 
bare hand ominously on a level 
with the offending individual's nose, 
going through a nipping, pulling, 
and wrenching dumb-show all com- 
bined. Thus onward he stalked ; 
and, to cut the tale short, before 
he had covered half the ground, 
the offending individual apologised. 

Instances are not very uncommon 
of foreign participators in English 
debate, and some foreigners— Poles, 
Russians, and Dutch especially, 
born polyglots as people of those 
nationalities are—acquit themselves 
respectably. I cannot aver so much 
of the French, whom on rare occa- 
sions I have heard daring the tor- 
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rents, the shoals, and quicksands of 
English oratory. Somehow, but 
precisely how or why I know not, 
a certain element of ridicule at- 
taches to a Frenchman’s English 
beyond anything comparable to the 
utterance of other foreigners. As 
to Germans, they get on much bet- 
ter on the whole ; but certain deli- 
cacies of pronunciation appear to 
be so utterly beyond their ability, 
I would even affirm their sense, 
that after some small experience 
English friends give up trying to 
instruct them. As the rule, a Ger- 
man utterly fails to comprehend 
any difference of pronunciation be- 
tween the letters B and P ; then the 
English R he will persist in expec- 
torating from some deep recess in 
his throat, instead of letting it fall 
trippingly from the tongue, as be- 
hoves a native Briton. Between the 
relative powers of the U and the I 
again, Meinherr remains in a state 
of benighted obfuscation. This lat- 
ter remark brings to my mind an in- 
cident appertaining to the English 
Marriage Service, as gone through 
in English by a German clergyman 
in Germany. A certain German 
clergyman, a man of great literary 
repute, laid himself out some years 
ago (whether he does so now I know 
not) for performing the marriage 
of deceased wives’ sisters. On these 
occasions, he being an English 
scholar in a certain way, writing 
and reading our language perfectly 
well, always as a matter of compli- 
ment performed the marriage cere- 
mony in English, using the English 
service as in the Common Prayer- 
book. He had much practice, yet 
everand again hespoke ofthe brides 
as ‘frightful’ vines in a way not at all 
complimentary ; and he made fre- 
quent reference to the holy goose. 

From London discussion forums 
this is a slight digression, though 
remotely bearing on the topic. 
Next, I have some remarks to 
make about the native-born Britons 


who stand up and spout at those 
places. That instruction may be 
gleaned from their remarks I have 
already testified ; and when per- 
sons of highly opposed views bring 
their opinions into conflict, a lis- 
tener may fairly hope to be in 
the way of arriving nearer to truth 
than he originally was. I must 
needs admit, however, that special 
pleading and not truth discovery 
seems to be the actuating spirit of 
discussion forums. A man goes with 
certain preconceived views, and he 
holds them to the end, all argu- 
ment notwithstanding. Such a cli- 
max as settling a point once for 
all seems never to occur to an 
habitual forum spouter. It will rea- 
dily be perceived that debate on 
political subjects is eminently well 
calculated to promote interminable 
discussion. Social and political pro- 
blems, not admitting of formulari- 
sation like algebraic quantities, give 
rise to interminable debate at places 
of much higher pretensions than 
discussion forums. Occasionally a 
man of scientific bent wanders into 
a discussion forum, and gains ac- 
quiescence of the chairman tothe de- 
livery of a speech on some scientific 
subject. The result is always a 
failure—a woful fiasco. The clear, 
sharply-defined yeas and nays of 
science do not accord with the 
genius of those places. The debate 
soon wanders beyond the legiti- 
mate issues of the case; the orators 
are soon found speaking on sub- 
jects that only betray their igno- 
rance ; and to thoughtful listeners 
the conviction is brought that poli- 
tics and political economy are the 
only sciences within the compe- 
tence of any general public to dis- 
cuss with the slightest hope of 
advantage. Having conceded flu- 
ency, readiness of utterance, as a 
general characteristic of forum ora- 
tory, let it not be assumed that I 
would praise the rhetorical style. 
There are exceptions: some habi- 
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tual speakers in those places are 
men of sound education—political 
and biographical writers, whose dic- 
tion is unexceptionable; but speak- 
ing of the mass, they violate the 
grammar of their mother tongue in 
a way that would little be expected 
from men of such voluble utterance, 
and when it comes to the pronun- 
ciation of foreign words—a thing 
they are rather fond of—the errors 
they commit are somewhat marvel- 
lous. At one time the Belgian feats 
(fetes) and the American engage- 
ment of Pattai (Patti) were much 
discussed; not in set speeches, 
but in those after-moments when, 
debate over, people sit down and 
fall into general conversation. I 
do not know whether others have 
made a similar remark, but I have 
noticed that the individuals most 
prone to barbarise foreign words 
generally wear heavy gold chains 
ostentatiously displayed over im- 
maculate white shirts; wet the 
ends of their tobacco-pipes in their 
liquor, and hold the same pipes 
with what I have heard called 
the churchwarden’s grip—not be- 
tween finger and thumb, that is to 
say, but the stem interlaced be- 
tween the fingers. Dispassionate 
readers will admit that, upon the 
whole, my testimony to these dis- 
cussion forums is favourable. Im- 
propriety one will never see, good 
eatables and drinkables remarkably 
cheap one will ever find, some ra- 
tional debate one will always hear; 
and better than all, the conviction 
will be brought home to every re- 
flective mind that only amongst a 
law-abiding people could such 
places filled with outspoken folk 
be tolerated. If this notice ends 
with a few words of disparagement 
they will not be so very bad. I 
deprecate a certain affectation of 
refinement which is apt to degen- 
erate into snobbishness. For ex- 
ample, the good time-honoured 
words of ‘man’ and ‘ woman’ seem 
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utterly abolished, wiped out from the 
forum category. There is too much 
‘this gentleman,’ ‘ that gentleman,’ 
‘this lady,’ ‘that lady; the latter, I 
hasten to explain, only spoken of, 
the sex out of doors, for no female 
featherless biped ever sets foot in- 
side a discussion forum. Feathered 
bipeds many, thank goodness. I 
like grouse, I like partridges, especi- 
ally when a shilling a-head ; I mean 
head, legs, wings, breast—the en- 
tire animal. At this reasonable price 
I sometimes enjoy my nocturnal 
bird in one of those discussion fo- 
rums, and my appetite is none the 
worse for any gentleman’s oratory. 
One evening lately, I was present 
under peculiar circumstances. The 
cause of the alarming amount of 
English pauperism was to be the 
subject of debate, and though the 
time for opening it had long gone 
by, the gentleman on whom that 
task devolved did not put in an ap- 
pearance. The public having grown 
impatient, a member volunteered to 
acquit himself of the task, and I was 
anxious to learn how he would get 
on without preparation. He rose, 
and made some prefatory remarks 
of mild rebuke. ‘ Unfortunately 
Mr. So-and-so has disappointed 
us,’ he said ; ‘on what grounds or 
why, some of you may guess; but 
the honourable gentleman himself 
knows best.’ Pauperism, was it so 
alarming ? was it on the increase ? 
the speaker doubted the fact; but, 
having been a relieving-officer once 
in his life, he passed some strong 
comments on certain injudicious 
features of workhouse management. 
One interesting fact he mentioned 
about some Manchester operatives, 
who, having tried the experiment of 
working at their handicraft in Rus- 
sia at 8/. per week, returned, finding 
themselves better off in Manches- 
ter on 3/. per week. This vicarious 
opener of debate acquitted himself 
well ; but he was succeeded by 2 
foreigner, a German, I think, who 
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fairly carried away the honours of 
the evening. One by one he dis- 
cussed the imputed causes of Eng- 
lish pauperism, and established a 
lucid and practical comparison be- 
tween English and foreign middle 
and lower classes. He pointed out 
the advantages of the Dutch system 
of agricultural pauper colonies. He 
then related an anecdote. ‘Not 
long ago,’ said he, ‘I saw a well- 
ordered and prosperous garden at- 
tached to an English union. It was 
wrought by pauper labour, and the 
result was a saving to the union.’ 
He saw the master, and inquired of 
him why, if the system was so good 
on a small scale, more land was not 
taken into cultivation ; and received 


for answer that no land could be 
procured—no owner of land would 
sell it. Hereupon he branched-oft 
into a political disquisition, the pur- 
port of which would have gladdened 
John Bright. ‘Beer, some said,’ 
observed he next, ‘is the great cause 
of English pauperism— nonsense ! 
Why, the good people of Bavaria 
consumed more beer than England, 
Ireland, and Scotland together—ay, 
Wales into the bargain ; and yet 
there was hardly a pauper in Ba- 
varia.” He framed some heavy in- 
dictments against us, did this good 
German; but still in his secret heart 
must have felt that we at least are 
permitted a license of speech not 
allowed in his country. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JUNE 9g, 1870. 
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CHARMING in pathos, bright in tenderness, 
Healthy, his humour gleams like sunshine pure ; 
A crowd of cherished forms in vividness 











Rise round our hearths, and in our hearts endure : 
Long have our homes ’neath spells bewitching lain, 
Enriching with their lustre lowly life 

(Such as revive weak virtue, faint, half slain, 
Drooping and dying in the unequal strife). 

Its little tender moods, its loves and tears, 

Come out in golden tints and Heavenward rise ; 
Kinglike—life’s very eccentricities 

Enthroned in good are—Poverty appears, 

Noble with splendid personalities ; 

Softening its outlines harsh, soothing its griefs and sighs. 


—! 




















STORY OF A BIG DIAMOND. 





‘You think there are no exciting 
adventures to be gone through, 
nowadays, do you?’ said my friend 
Maxwell, the other night, when 
wound up into a story-telling hu- 
mour, and the hour was that when 
wondrous tales are more congenial 
to the human mind than they are 
by day-light. ‘ Well, you’re wrong. 
There’s a fellow at this moment in 
London who unearthed one of the 
biggest diamonds in the world, and 
that after a series of risks the re- 
membrance of which is quite enough 
to last a lifetime.’ 

‘ You're joking, Jim,’ I said, ‘ or 
you're furbishing up one of your 
father’s old tales. I remember what 
a wonderful talent he had in that 
way.’ 

‘No, you’re wrong again ; what 
I’m talking about only happened 
last year, and is a positive fact.’ 

Without waiting for my assent, 
he at once settled down into his 
regular story-telling tone of voice, 
and after drawing a good light into 
his pipe, said, 

‘You know young Bogle ?’ 

‘Do you mean Bogle of Bogle 
and Swallow’s, the jewellers ?’ 

‘Yes; young Bogle, not the old 
man. Well, he knew an old Jew 
who dealt in diamonds, and who, 
albeit a shabby-looking old fellow, 
had correspondence in all quarters 
where precious stones were to be 
had. He lived in a miserable way 
somewhere in one of the back 
streets in Shoreditch; and as far 
as the neighbours could say, had 
neither kith nor kin—his only at- 
tendant being a little orphan Jew 
boy called Ephraim. One day the 
lad came into Bogle and Swallow’s 
and asked for young Bogle. 


‘He’s wanted very bad to go 
and see old Jacob Ezra,’ he said to 
one of the young men in the shop; 
‘ please to tell him my message.’ 

In a minute or two young Bogle 
came down into the shop, and asked 
what was the matter with old Ezra. 

‘He told me to run to you and 
ask you to come and see him, as 
he has something very important 
to tell you. It’s diamonds, sir,’ he 
whispered, ‘ but that’s all I know; 
and the old man’s very bad, and 
says he’ll die, perhaps, before you 
reach him.’ 

Young Bogle was a fine, dashing, 
handsome fellow, and had now and 
then heard of curious adventures 
connected with gems of great value ; 
he was therefore quite ready to 
anticipate something out of the 
common way in this message from 
old Ezra, and, jumping into a cab 
with young Ephraim, was driven 
as fast as possible into the City. 
Young Ephraim led the way into a 
dirty old street, and up to the old 
Jews room. He was lying on an 
oriental-looking bed, such as is 
used in India, called a charpoy, 
and was wrapped up in two or 
three old fur cloaks. 

‘Ha! you've come to see the 
old man; that’s good. I thought 
you were amiable and kind ever 
since you helped me to keep that 
poor girl Miriam from the streets. 
She’s dead now. She was of my 
tribe, and we Jews stick to one 
another; but we don’t trust each 
other much in money-matters, we 
trust no one, and I wouldn’t have 
made up my mind to tell you what 
I am going to, if the job could be 
done any other way.—lIphra,’ said 
he to the boy, who was squatted 
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on an old Persian rug—‘ Iphra, my 
son, hand me the sherbet, and 
leave the room.’ 

The moment the boy left, Jacob 
took young Bogle’s hand, and his 
voice changed from the usual wheed- 
ling tone of his nation to one very 
different ; his eyes flashed, his hand 
trembled, and he talked quickly 
and excitedly. 

‘I may not live through this ill- 
ness. I have a letter from Con- 
stantinople from one of my people, 
who says that there is a diamond 
to be had, the like of which is only 
to be seen in one or two of the 
great courts of Europe. Diamonds 
are subject to a heavy tax in Tur- 
key, and although it is not known to 
you unsuspecting Franks, there is 
a secret understanding that no re- 
markable gem leaves the country 
without having been sent to the 
Sultan and one or two of his head 
courtiers for inspection. The owner 
of this stone knows that if it were 
seen by the Sultan it would be at 
once appropriated, under the pre- 
tence of purchase, but really he 
would never be fully paid, and 
probably, if he importuned for his 
money, a wink to one of the eu- 
nuchs about the harem would get 
him poisoned or put out of the way 
secretly. He is a Pacha of a very 
old family, but he wants money 
badly, and will take s500o0/. for the 
stone, if any one, a perfect stranger, 
will come and take it away, as he 
may appoint. You are English, 
and brave, and a stranger; will 
you buy this stone? I swear by 
Father Ibraheem that I will tell no 
other but you ; and I will give you 
a letter to Benjamin Bagdadee, a 
Jew tobacco-dealer in Constanti- 
nople, who will tell you more when 
you meet.’ 

Bogle’s heart beat faster as he 
saw his way to a regular out-and- 
out adventure ; and, thanking the 
old man warmly, said he would be 
off next day if he liked. 


‘ But what will you get out of it, 
Ezra?’ he said. 

‘O, my friend has settled all that 
with the Pacha; and should I not 
recover from this illness, what would 
be the use of money to me? If 
you come back safe, you can re- 
member me. No; we Jews love 
or hate, quickly, strongly. I like 
you—go ; it will make your fortune. 
But be secret, or your life will be 
the forfeit ; there are men in Con- 
stantinople about the court who 
would poison or stab you as soon 
as they would a cat. Here is the 
letter to Benjamin. And one thing 
more: beware of the dragomans 
—they are all rascals and spies.’ 

Young Bogle thanked the old 
man ; offered to send in a doctor of 
his own persuasion, which he per- 
mitted ; and then hastened back to 
tell his seniors something of what 
he had heard. Determined not to 
tell all, for fear they might think 
the risk too great, he braced his 
nerves up to carry through the 
transaction. 

In due time he found himself in 
Constantinople ; went to the best 
hotel, gave himself out as an agent 
for the purchase of wheat en route 
to Odessa, and began to make in- 
quiries for any freight that might 
be available in the port. After a 
day or two he asked his dragoman 
if he knew the Jews’ quarter. 

*O, yes,’ the man replied ; ‘but 
there is not much to interest you 
there.’ 

‘O, I daresay not ; but I’m Eng- 
lish, you know, and must see every- 
thing. Take me there this even- 
ing.’ 

‘Very good, your excellency. 
To-night, at 8 p.M., we can go.’ 

Bogle only wished to gain, on 
his first visit, a general knowledge 
of the place ; and at the time ap- 
pointed strolled through the quar- 
ter, taking mental notes as he went 
along, and then, as unconcernedly 
as he could, asked a few questions 
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as to where the Jew tobacco-mer- 
chants lived ; was shown the place, 
and so back to his hotel. 

The dragoman was that incarna- 
tion of everything subtle, a Levant- 
ine; but whether Greek or Ma- 
hometan, the devil himself could 
not have told. He passed as a 
Greek, with a Greek name a foot 
long, and had recommendations by 
the score ; still for all that he did 
not gain Bogle’s confidence ; and 
so far he had fished out nothing 
from his master. 

Bogle, of course, had invested 
in a Turkish dress the first time he 
went to the bazaar; but he had 
also brought out a perfectly natural 
red beard and wig from England, 
disguised in which his own mother 
would not have known him. 

Got-up in these, and with a cloak 
on, he slipped out of his room next 
evening, and glided quickly away 
to the Jews’ quarter. 

Seeing a respectable-looking old 
man in his shop, he saluted him, 
and asked if he understood French 
or English. 

‘Not very much,’ he answered, 
—‘enough to sell you some very 
good tobacco.’ 

‘Thank you; I'll have some. 
Give me a skin of Latakia. By the 
bye,’ he said, ‘this is all a Jews’ 
quarter, is it not?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘You know most of the mer- 
chants, I daresay ?’ 

‘Yes, most of them.’ 

‘Do you know Benjamin Bag- 
dadee ?” 

‘Right well; we are related by 
marriage. That is his house, in- 
side that court; pointing across 
the street. 

Bogle thanked him, and walked 
over to the place indicated. The 
first person he saw was an old 
woman, who was sweeping the 
steps and doorway. He asked in 
French, ‘Is Benjamin Bagdadee at 
home ? 


It was evident she only under- 
stood part of what he said; but 
she replied in Hebrew, and pointed 
to a door to the left, just inside the 
main entrance. 

Bogle knocked. A voice said 
something which he interpreted 
into ‘Come in.’ 

He entered ; and bowing to an 
old man seated on some cushions, 
said in English, ‘ Do I salute Ben- 
jamin Bagdadee ?” 

‘Yes, he said gravely; ‘ but 
why ?” 

Bogle quickly took his letter 
from his breast-pocket, and showed 
it. 

‘Ah, you are from Jacob Ezra. 
Sit down, sit down. But no, not 
here. Come,’ he said—‘ come with 
me.’ 

He left the room, went up some 
stairs, along a passage, opened a 
heavy narrow door, up some more 
steps, and then entered a small 
room in a turret of the house. He 
sat down with Bogle on the carpet, 
and carefully read the letter. 

‘Has Ezra explained the risk of 
your mission?’ said he, after a 
while. 

‘Yes, some of it.’ 

‘You English are brave, but not 
cunning.’ 

Here Bogle quietly took off his 
fez, wig, and beard. 

‘Ha, that is well! Beelzebub 
would not know you. Good,’ he 
said again, and laughed gently be- 
hind his bushy beard and mous- 
tache. ‘Who is your dragoman ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Nicholas Palzologos.’ 

‘I know him: he is a spy. Take 
care of him.’ 

‘I thought he was no good,’ said 
Bogle ; ‘ but I suppose they are all 
pretty nearly birds of a feather ? 

‘Yes, they are; but forewarned 
is forearmed. Now about this let- 
ter,’ holding up Ezra’s. 

‘My friend Ezra says you can 
afford to pay the money for this 
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wonderful stone ; and I daresay you 
can easily give a cheque for the 
sum. But the fact is, the amount 
must be paid in gold, and in no 
other way. 

‘I can arrange this for you, 
through my people ; and as I have 
Ezra’s guarantee, will take your 
cheque on Paris, or Vienna, or 
London, as it may suit you best. 
The Pacha has agreed to pay me a 
commission on the sale ; so that is 
settled, and you have nothing to 
thank me for. The great thing is 
the risk in your getting the stone 
out of the country ; for if you were 
known to have it about you, you 
would run a good chance of being 
murdered, leaving alone the proba- 
bility of the government either 
confiscating it, or fining you to 
some outrageous extent. However, 
you must trust to your good for- 
tune ; and now I will tell you about 
this gem. The Pacha is ofa very 
old Turcoman family, who have 
intermarried in olden times with 
one ofthe Mogul princes of India ; 
and it is through them this stone 
came into his possession. ‘Tradi- 
tion says that it is the smaller half 
of the Koh-i-noor, which was brok- 
en in two when it was first found 
at Golconda. ‘There is a short in- 
scription in Persian on it ; but what 
the words are I know not. It is 
as long and thick as the first joint 
of your thumb, is quite uncut, and 
is jagged at one end, where there 
seems to be a flaw. This you must 
look to. If it is only a refraction 
of light from a rough point, it does 
not matter; but you are doubtless 
an expert, and must judge for your- 
self. Ifyou will come back in two 
days, I will arrange for you to see 
the stone, and will also quietly see 
how much gold I can collect among 
my brethren.’ 

Bogle thanked the old man, took 
his leave, and at the end of the 
two days was punctual to his ap- 
pointment. 
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Benjamin received him kindly, 
and said, ‘All goes well. I have 
arranged for you to see the stone 
thus: You will be taken by a kuwass 
of the Pacha’s, whom you will meet 
in the suburbs, on horseback into 
the country. At night, you will re- 
turn to the Pacha’s palace in the 
outskirts of the town; and if you 
approve of the stone, you will have 
to remain there till the bargain is 
concluded, as the Pacha swears 
he will have no going backwards 
or forwards to your hotel, for fear 
of your visits being found out. If 
you approve, I will bring the money 
to you.’ 

This was settled, and on the 
eventful evening Bogle met the 
Pacha’s servant, who had a led 
horse with him, rode out half-a- 
dozen miles, and then back again. 
He was then ushered into a court- 
yard, thence into a long stone 
verandah, up a flight of stairs, 
through a doorway closed by heavy 
curtains, into a room handsomely 
carpeted and cushioned, and told 
to sit down. 

In about half an hour, during 
which the silence and mysterious- 
ness of the affair began to tell on 
Bogle’s pulsation, one ofthe eunuchs 
—a negro of course—came in and 
beckoned him to follow. Another 
curtained room ortwo brought them 
into a small one meanly furnished, 
in which sat, on a few cushions in 
one corner, an old woman. ‘The 
eunuch salaamed and left. 

‘You speak French? the woman 
said. 

‘Yes,’ said Bogle; ‘not very 
well.’ 

‘I am the Pacha’s wife’s attend- 
ant,’ she said; ‘and as I speak 
French I am deputed to show you 
something.’ 

Out of a muslin rag she took 
out the diamond. /¢ was a mon- 
ster! There were two or three 


good lamps in the room, and Bogle, 
after a long and careful examina- 
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tion, and trial in his scales, found 
it was perhaps the fifth largest 
known diamond in the world, and 
of undoubted good water, although 
it was in quite a rough state. 

There were some chances, of 
course, of it not proving eventually 
—that is, after being cut—of the first 
water ; but Bogle knew, from what 
Jenjamin had said, that he would 
get it cheap, and that the great risk 
was not so much as to its quality, 
but in getting it out of the country 
without its being confiscated. 

‘What will you give?’ the slave- 
girl asked. 

‘How much do you want ?’ said 
Bogle. 

‘This stone is one of the won- 
ders of the world,’ said the girl. 
‘It came from India, and has been 
in my master’s family for a dozen 
generations. Although of fabulous 
worth, we will take 20,000/. for it.’ 

Bogle had been prepared for 
haggling, but this was a staggerer, 
and after a great deal of talk he 
offered 5000/., which the girl said 
she would report in the proper 
quarter. ‘In the mean time,’ she 
said, ‘ you will sleep here, and in 
the morning matters can be con- 
cluded.’ 

Bogle was taken by the eunuch 
who had shown him into the palace 
to aroom fitted up in the Frank 
fashion, and there he passed a 
troubled night. 

In the morning, his terms were 
accepted, and a message being sent 
to his Jew friend, he duly came 
with the money, and it was counted 
over. Now came the difficulty of 
dealing with the diamond. It was 
not safe to carry it about one’s per- 
son, nor safe in the hotel ; in fact, 
safe nowhere. At last Benjamin 
advised Bogle to make up two 
packets exactly alike ; one contain- 
ing the diamond, another contain- 
ing nothing ; the former to be sent 
by post to Bogle’s friends in Paris, 
the latter to be boldly carried by 
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him to the hotel, and deposited 
there for safety with the landlord. 

Bogle accordingly made up the 
two parcels, and under the pretence 
of not knowing the way, requested 
that one of the Pacha’s armed ser- 
vants might show him to the British 
Consulate, where he might intrust 
some one to post the precious 
packet, as a common commercial 
letter. This he managed all safely, 
and with the false packet in his 
breast walked back to his hotel. 
His absence for the whole night 
had of course been duly noted, and 
his dragoman made most affection- 
ate inquiries as to his health, hop- 
ing he had not got into any mis- 
chief. 

‘O no, Nicholas,’ ‘said Bogle ; 
‘I meta friend who took me home 
to supper, and would not let me go 
through the streets at night, so I 
remained with him. I think I shall 
start for Odessa by the first steam- 
er, and shall be obliged by your 
going and inquiring when she 
starts.’ 

Ofcourse Bogle intended to for- 
feit the passage-money to Odessa, 
and to take another passage by the 
first steamer to ‘Trieste, which he 
knew left in a day or so. He went 
that morning and secured his berth, 
and resolved to stay in his hotel 
during the remainder of his sojourn 
in Constantinople, and not expose 
himself in any way. He never 
could make out how his purchase 
had oozed out, but that night he 
heard a rustling in his room, 
and had just time to fire one 
barrel of his revolver at some one 
who had evidently been prowling 
about with evil intent. He had 
left the false packet in the breast- 
pocket of his coat, and in the morn- 
ing he found it was gone. It was 
evident that his secret was known, 
and he trembled for the letter which 
had been sent by post. He had 
just taken his breakfast, when the 
landlord of the hotel came to him 
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in the most excited manner, and in- 
formed him that a Turkish official 
was waiting at the door. Bogle went 
down to him, and was at once ar- 
rested on the charge of dealing in 
gems without paying the govern- 
ment tax. Of course no diamonds 
were found on him, or in his boxes, 
and after bribing every one all 
round, so that no farther inquiries 
might be made, he was allowed to 
depart. 

‘Well,’ said Maxwell, ‘ that dia- 
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mond reached Paris safely, and 
Bogle, going home through that 
city, had the satisfaction of taking 
it with him to London, and placed 
it one fine morning before his as- 
tonished partner’s eyes. It is now 
for sale for 40,000/., in one of the 
Presidency towns in India, and will 
probably be bought by some native 
rajah, to be hidden away in a secret 
place, perhaps to see the light and 
run another course of adventure a 
century hence.’ 





REMEMBRANCE. 


Younc Dora possessed the most exquisite rose 
That e’er in a garden of beauty had sprung, 
She watched it with rapture, and saw it disclose 
A bosom, whence sweetest of fragrance was flung. 


The sky had just burst with a vigorous shower 
One day o’er the garden, and Dora was sped 
To see how it fared with her favourite flower ; 
But the rose that she loved was all drooping and dead. 


With sad tears the eyes of the maiden were filled ; 

And through sorrow her cheek half relinquished its bloom ; 
Till a friend took the rose-leaves and had them distilled, 

And gave to glad Dora their lasting perfume. 


O, who has not cherished, and seen, with a sigh, 
The roses of life one by one drop away? 

Our dearest affections are soon doomed to die, 
For we find we have worshipped a piece of decay. 


So when the loved joys of the garden are fled, 

And the friends of life’s summer have all taken wing, 
We cling to some toys that may tell of the dead, 

And dote on the odour which mem’ry can bring. 
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LAUGHTER AND SOCIABILITY. 


—.— 


THAT spasmodic agitation of the 
human diaphragm vulgarly termed 
laughter is induced by such varying 
external conditions, that its many 
different aspects afford a very in- 
teresting range of subjects for psy- 
chological speculation ; and we can 
hardly, at first sight, believe that 
there is any community of origin be- 
tween all known varieties of human 
cachinnation. Some refined readers 
will doubtless be unwilling to admit 
that the agitation which affects 
their cultivated diaphragms, on the 
administration of a subtle witti- 
cism, is identical in genesis with 
the boisterous, but to them unin- 
telligible, mirth of a crowd of ruf- 
fianly boys pursuing an unfortu- 
nate dog with a tin-pot tied to his 
tail; and I feel sure that my fair 
neighbour, the Honourable Melissa 
Simper, will never own, however 
logically it be demonstrated, that 
when she smiles one of her divine 
smiles on the utterance of some 
saccharine hyperbole by her ad- 
mirer Captain Flatter of the Guards, 
she has anything in common with 
that vulgar hoiden Miss Smith, who 
laughs so boisterously at the jocu- 
lar love-making of the various young 
men who come to buy cigars at Mr. 
Smith’s divan. Nevertheless, I fear 
there is no help from either con- 
clusion; for I am assured by a 
learned physiologist, who has stu- 
died the whole matter very closely, 
not only that all these varieties of 
laughter are the result of one com- 
mon action, but that muscular ac- 
tion, of which smiling and laughter 
are species, is the almost invari- 
able outlet of strong feeling, whe- 
ther mental or bodily. 

In the parallel cases of the 


Honourable Melissa’s divine smile 
and Miss Smith’s coarse laugh—as 
in the equally parallel cases of your 
sober person’s moderate enjoyment 
of a good witticism, and the out- 
rageous contortions by which the 
boys testify their appreciation of 
the poor pipe-tailed dog’s discom- 
fiture—there is but one general 
cause: an external something pro- 
duces an excitement of the brain, 
and the cerebral energy thus called 
into play must, in the nature of 
things, find some vent or other: 
the vent found in all these cases 
is muscular action, whether it be 
the slight alteration in the adjust- 
ment of the Honourable Melissa’s 
exquisite facial muscles, or the en- 
ergetic readjustment of the muscles 
of Miss Smith’s larynx, accompa- 
nied by the hearty undulation of 
her diaphragm, or, finally, the rapid 
succession of muscular actions in- 
volved when the troop of young 
ruffians throw their arms about, 
leap into the air, shout at the top 
of their voices, and probably set 
off running at full speed after the 
unhappy and unwilling cause of 
the whole display of acrobatic ac- 
tivity. And the result is similar 
when nervous excitement is in- 
duced by the agency of bodily 
pain, or tickling. 

Again, in the cases of grief or 
emotion, though widely differing 
from those just cited from a psycho- 
logical point of view, we find the 
same relation between the state of 
the brain and the action of the 
muscles. Whether we have to 
consider the slight sentimental 
sighs of a bread-and-butter miss 
over the imaginary sorrows of an 
enchanting novel-hero, or the gro- 
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tesque contortions and ‘unseemly 
howl of a germinal alderman, on 
being told with unfeeling precipi- 
tation that he shall not be allowed 
to partake of his favourite pud- 
ding; whether our observation falls 
upon the stifled sobs of a mother 
parted from her only son, or the 
vigorous writhe and squall of a 
hungry baby parted from his only 
mother, the physiologist gives 
us the same explanation: still a 
something external to the brain 
causes an excitement in the brain 
itself, and still varieties of muscu- 
lar activity are the channel through 
which the excitement is discharged. 
The young lady’s emotion about 
her inconveniently-situated hero is 
but meagre and vapid—a few sighs 
(with the accompanying muscular 
movements requisite for their emis- 
sion) might fairly be computed as 
an almost adequate relief to the 
mind under such circumstances ; 
and we may assume that the wear 
and tear of constitution from the 
balance of irritation not thus car- 
ried off would be over-estimated if 
summed up in one slight headache. 
But the unfledged glutton, the vic- 
tim of a much stronger, because 
more vigorously animal requisition, 
would probably bear about some 
indications of his disquiet in the 
shape of red eyes, and perhaps of 
bruises, if he bumped himself about 
much in his agony. The suppress- 
ed sobs of the deprived mother 
would leave a very considerable 
residuum of grief to be expiated 
in daily wearisome suffering ; and, 
if the cause of grief were protract- 
ed and the subject over-sensitive, 
it is not improbable that great phy- 
sical malady would be the result. 
The hungry baby, on the other 
hand, in a plastic state of animal 
life, would soon scream itself to 
quietude, would rapidly recover 
any little damage resulting from 
the violence of its helpless emo- 
tion, and might even, perhaps, 
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benefit from the muscular exer- 
cise of kicking and screaming. 

Now you will probably ask why, 
if the chain of action be so similar 
in all these cases, there should be 
such various results? why, if these 
phenomena are so intimately re- 
lated to each other, there do not 
often occur cases of mistaken iden- 
tity among the various muscular 
actions in question? ‘Why,’ you 
will say, ‘should not the Honour- 
able Melissa Simper, on receipt of 
Captain Flatter’s hyperbole, honour 
the same by leaping into the air, 
slapping her knees with both her 
delicate hands, shouting incoher- 
ently at the top of her voice, and 
finally rushing up and down the 
drawing-room? Why should not 
Miss Smith, on hearing herself ad- 
dressed in terms of coarse ad- 
miration, content herself with a 
gentle relaxation of the facial mus- 
cles, just sufficient to cause that re- 
arrangement of them which we call 
a smile? And why should not the 
juvenile persecutors of pipe-tailed 
dogs rest satisfied with a similar 
vent to their mirth? Why, in the 
grief department, should not our 
sentimental young lady evince her 
namby-pamby desperation at her 
hero’s misfortunes by contortions 
of her extremities and lusty bel- 
lowing, leaving disappointed young 
gourmands to practise the more 
miss-like art of dropping a tear or 
two in a nice staid manner on the 
nearest object—perhaps the weep- 
er’s own nose? Lastly, why cannot 
a hungry baby cry like a sensible 
person without all that noise ? and 
why should not an afflicted mother 
have a good squall and have done 
with it, instead of making herself 
and others protractedly miserable 
by bottling-up her sorrow ?” 

There are two answers to be 
given to these questions, both of 
which may, perhaps, satisfy you. 
In the first place, the amount of 
cerebral excitement is likely to 
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vary with the intensity of its ex- 
ternal cause; so that in some 
cases, whether of amusement or 
of sorrow, there is less muscular 
action required, to carry off the 
excitement, than in others. In the 
second place, you will find that, 
as the human subject attains a 
higher culture, either by individual 
advance from childhood to ma- 
turity, or by the gradual various 
advances which give rise to the 
multitudinous grades of the social 
scale, there is a tendency, often 
carried to a fault, to control ex- 
ternal action, and, indeed, all that 
comes under the head of demon- 
stration, and to allow the excite- 
ment to discharge itself through 
the channels offered by the setting 
up of other excitements, that is to 
say, of other trains of thought or 
emotion. So that to conceive the 
Honourable Melissa exceeding a 


gracious smile, or Miss Smith 
keeping within the limits of a 


lady-like laugh, under the circum- 
stances described, involves an in- 
congruity as great as to regard as 
peers those two females (excuse 
the expression) so widely differing 
in all distinctive features, moral 
and physical. And the same re- 
mark holds good in the other cases 
cited. 

If you wish to go still farther 
into the philosophy of the matter, 
it will be necessary for you to look 
first at the fact that, in order to 
keep up the normal balance of the 
human system, action and reaction 
must be equal: that is to say, any 
influence that may impinge upon 
the economy in any direction must, 
for the maintenance of comfort, 
have an equivalent effect to balance 
it. This consideration will show at 
once why it is that all straitly con- 
trolled emotions are more or less 
harmful. If the muscular action 
arising from any given excitement 
of the brain be precisely enough to 
carry off the excitement, well ; but 
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if not, what becomes of the residue? 
It is sure to find its effect some- 
where, at some time, and somehow; 
and the most pointed instance of 
this, among those given above, is 
that of the mother whose suppres- 
sed emotion eats into her daily life 
with an undermining influence of 
no small importance. 

In the case of my honourable 
neighbour, as in all those of merri- 
ment, the amount of action is pro- 
bably an approximate equivalent 
to the amount of excitement set 
up; and this is the most comfort- 
able state of affairs, as it leaves the 
subject pretty much 7” stalu quo. 
It is not likely that the Honourable 
Melissa feels any very great differ- 
ence after having repaid Captain 
Flatter’s elegant speeches with a 
smile—a smile being just sufficient 
to balance the pleasurable excite- 
ment; but, if any of the other re- 
sults described had been resorted 
to, it is probable that much mental 
discomfort would have been super- 
induced by the overstepping of the 
balance. On the other hand, a 
stolid perseverance in dignified gra- 
vity of countenance would most 
likely leave the Honourable Melissa 
with a weight of remorse, however 
small, at her own hardness. And 
so in the other cases. 

These remarks show pretty clearly 
the importance of smiles and laugh- 
ter as expletives ; and it is evident 
that the less wznatural control 
upon the feelings which propriety 
can do with, the better for the eco 
nomy. As noticed above, the sup- 
pression of the outward signs of 
many species of mental excitement 
is an accomplishment which usually 
approaches perfection in proportion 
to the years of discretion which 
the individual has attained, and 
to the particular stage of civilisa- 
tion that has been reached by the 
society surrounding the individual. 
Of course there is great advantage 
in the Aower of control which cul- 
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ture elaborates ; but the exercise of 
the power may easily be exagger- 
ated, and, indeed, often is, to the 
no small detriment to the general 
and individual happiness. 

Now, though it is very easy to 
write books and poems without any 
moral, it is quite impossible to find 
scientific facts without any; and 
the moral which may be extracted 
from these considerations is not at 
alla bad one. We English people 
may considerably enhance the value 
of our lives, if we will only be a 
little more natural, more free, more 
genial. We pique ourselves upon 
our strict propriety as compared 
with other nations, and the excel- 
lent control over the feelings and 
sentiments, and other little ameni- 
ties of life, which we possess far 
excellence. We beat everybody else 
in the world in hiding our griefs 
and burying our little joys,—in con- 
taining ourselves when a foreigner 
would ‘ burst,’ to use a vulgar but 
expressive word, and in keeping 
people at a proper distance ; and 
we are proud of it. 

But the fact is, if we come to 
look at the matter rationally, we 
have nothing to be proud of in all 
this catalogue of virtues so called, 
unless martyrdom for its own sake 
is still to be regarded as a praise- 
worthy thing. What advantage is 
it to the community at large, or 
even to the individual, that a con- 
genial remark passed by a stranger 
should be met with coldness, as it 
so frequently is in many of the situ- 
ations in which one encounters 
strangers? To what good effect do 
persons meeting under the roof of 
a common friend so frequently de- 
prive themselves of the pleasure of 
converse, on the bald and ridicu- 
lous ground that no formal intro- 
duction has placed them on terms 
of converse? What advantage does 
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any one derive from the rigid with- 
holding of communion which we 
witness in the picture-gallery, in the 
concert-room, at the flower-show, 
or in the railway-carriage? Pro- 
priety is an admirable goddess, un- 
questionably ; but these things, be 
it remembered, are nothing but her 
shadow ; and, if we could manage 
to get her substantial self out into 
the noontide brilliance of genuine 
sociability, we should find the sha- 
dow at the same minimum as other 
noontide shadows. 

If we only chose to cultivate a 
little more frank fellowship, we 
should find life go with redoubled 
elasticity. If we could prevail upon 
ourselves to do a little more rejoic- 
ing with those who rejoice, and 
weeping with those who weep, we 
should find it an admirable relief, 
and we should not thereby lose one 
atom of capacity to be extra-super- 
moral, or extra-super-commercial, 
or extra-super-honest. The evils of 
this pseudo-propriety worship do 
not end with the destruction of 
congeniality abroad, for, be it ob- 
served, the whole life of the votary 
is coloured by it; and those who 
are most constrained abroad are 
also pretty sure to be most con- 
strained at home. Those who are 
most reluctant to share little sym- 
pathies with strangers are almost 
certain to be least open to the sym- 
pathies of home life, through which 
all goods are heightened and all 
evils lessened. No truer words 
were ever written than the beau- 
tiful passage of poetry— 


‘ If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away ; 
If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 


Each part exceeds the whole ; and we know 
not 

How much, while any yet remains un- 
shared, 

Of pleasure may 
spared.’ 


be gained, of sorrow 
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AUSTIN FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


MR. MONTEITH BEGINS TO UNDER- 
STAND. 


WHEN Luke Ross received Yorke’s 
letter, he went straight over to Bil- 
liter-square and accused Austin in 
very plain terms of having been 
caught playing at that game popu- 
larly known as hide-and-seek. ‘ You 
must have other embarrassments 
of which you never told me,’ he 
said; ‘and so from this hour I 
wash my hands of you and your 
concerns.’ 

‘Do not say that,’ Austin en- 
treated ; ‘I shall never be able to 
get through without you, and that 
was, after all, only a little trumpery 
three-hundred thing of Grahame’s.’ 

‘Grahame ? repeated Mr. Ross ; 
* you told me you were clear of him.’ 

‘Yes, because he would not mat- 
ter. So long as his banker’s bal- 
ance is the same as he makes it, 
he is not the man to concern him- 
self with details.’ 

‘And that bill—’ 

‘Has been dishonoured. I have 
had notice of it.’ 

‘Greatheavens! exclaimed Luke 
Ross, ‘ the man does not live who 
could keep you out of Newgate !’ 
And, hearing this cheering state- 
ment, Mr. Friars thrust his hands 
deep down in his pockets, walked 
up and down the room, and cursed 
the hour when he was born. 

‘How much is there out alto- 
gether?’ Luke at length inquired ; 
but Austin had turned sulky, and 
refused the slightest information. 

‘If you do not like to trust me,’ 
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he said ; ‘if you make such a fuss 
about the merest trifles, and be- 
cause you have helped me a little 
consider you are therefore entitled 
to treat me as though I were either 
a slave or an imbecile, you had 
better, as you say, wash your hands 
of me and my concerns ; only since 
you undertook to drive my coach, 
it is hardly fair for you to insist on 
my taking the reins just as I am in 
danger of being upset.’ 

‘Friars,’ began Mr. Ross, ‘ when 
I said I would do my best to get 
you out of this mess, you assured 
me I knew everything.’ 

‘And so you did; everything 
which it was needful for you to 
know,’ interrupted Austin. 

‘And I have gone on and on, 
involving myself solely to keep you 
out of trouble, until now I cannot 
clear myself of you without asking 
time from my own creditors.’ 

‘ That was the reason you offered 
to help me at first,’ Mr. Friars re- 
marked coolly ; ‘ you were so deep 
in, you knew you must sink if I 
did.’ 

‘You are an ungrateful hound 
retorted Luke. 

‘O, if you come to that—’ began 
Austin ; but the other did not wait 
to hear the finish of his sentence. 

Angry with himself, mad at his 
own folly, cursing the weakness 
which had led him—even for Aer 
sake—to try and serve so mean 
and graceless a cur, Luke Ross 
walked back to Scott’s-yard deter- 
mined to face the state of his own 
affairs, and at any sacrifice close 
his transactions with Mr. Friars. 
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At that moment he would have 
done much to recall his letter to 
Yorke, which he had hastily written 
before leaving his office, and posted 
in Lombard-street on his way to 
Billiter-square. 

The little bit of self-exaltation at 
the close of that epistle, foreign to 
his nature, had been dictated by a 
variety of feelings. He wanted her 
not to feel that the money advanced 
to Austin was a serious loss or in- 
convenience tohim. He felt glad 
of the opportunity afforded to tell 
her the world had prospered with 
him ; to prove he had been able to 
do more—much more—than keep 
his head above water. He had not 
meant to be vainglorious or boast- 
ful ; but now, with a thorough con- 
sciousness of all the future might 
have in store for him, he could not 
help acknowledging that it had 
been very like saying, ‘ See how ill 
he has done, and how well I! 

‘And when she hears I am em- 
barrassed, as hear some day she 
must, what will she think of my 
statement ?—not that I need care 
much now what she thinks about 
me, for no thoughts can place us 
farther from each other than we 
are.’ 

All that evening and late into 
the night Luke worked hard at his 
books. He was no coward, and 
yet the result appalled him. His 
creditors might give him time—he 
saw no reason to doubt their doing 
so; but even in the best event he 
beheld nothing before him save 
years, long years, of labour—labour 
which could bear no productive 
fruit for him, and which was re- 
quired only to pay the debts of 
another man, whom he utterly de- 
spised. 

‘And all for a woman,’ he said 
to himself, as he laid aside the 
sheet of paper on which he had 
jotted down the various sums for 
which he stood indebted, ‘ who will 
never even know. It is very hard.’ 


And it was. But there are times 
in life when everything seems hard 
—harder than at brighter seasons— 
and one of those dark hours was 
on Luke Ross then. 

Nothing in the world had he 
valued save for her ; and now she 
was gone, and all other possessions 
seemed slipping from him likewise. 

Even his good name; for who 
would believe —who, not under- 
standing the whole story—that he 
had risked so much without expect- 
ing to reap personal advantage ? 

‘It was not honest on my part,’ 
he considered ; but then he had, 
spite of all warning, trusted Austin 
Friars ; and this was the result. 

‘Had he done wisely to quarrel 
with him,’ Luke marvelled; and 
then both judgment and experience 
assured him he was right in striving, 
at the eleventh hour, to free him- 
self from the burden of a man who, 
even when drowning, refused to say 
honestly the nature and extent of 
the weight he was carrying. 

Regarded even as an experiment, 
to quote Mr. Collis’s idea, Austin 
had failed, and the man must have 
been little better than an idiot, 
who, after Luke’s last experience 
of Mr. Friars, had ventured any- 
thing farther on his straightforward- 
ness. 

* No,’ thus Luke finished his men- 
tal soliloquy, ‘the Gazette, bank- 
ruptcy, beggary, rather than any 
farther pecuniary transactions with 
Mr. Austin Friars.’ 

For a few weeks Luke pursued 
the even tenor of his way, without 
any event occurring calculated 
either to change or hurry his reso- 
lution of asking his creditors to 
give him time. 

So long as even the ghost of a 
chance remained of his being able 
to meet his engagements himself, 
or of Austin being able to meet 
them for him, he resolved to strug- 
gle on; and occasionally the hope 
grew strong within him that per- 
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haps Mr. Friars, finding there was 
no farther help to be had from him, 
would seek it, and not unsuccess- 
fully, from some one else. 

He was strengthened in this hope 
by the fact that, although he had 
written to Austin pointing out the 
pain application for money, or in 
fact any communication of any kind 
from him, must give Mrs. Forde, 
no answer came in return. 

He knew Mr. Friars well enough 
to be quite aware, even if the letter 
reached him, that he would gladly 
have seized upon it as a pretext 
for farther correspondence, suppos- 
ing farther correspondence could 
serve his turn ; and therefore, when 
day after day passed by and brought 
no letter, Luke concluded, not un- 
reasonably, that another pilot had 
been found, who might, after all, 
bring the ‘ Austin Friars’ safe into 
port. 

jut in this he chanced to be 
mistaken ; and he found out his 
mistake when, one morning, Mr. 
Monteith, looking haggard and 
worn, entered his office, and said, 

‘I want to speak to you on a 
very serious subject, Mr. Ross— 
can you give me a quarter of an 
hour without interruption ?” 

‘Yes, ifyou do not mind coming 
down into my sitting-room ; and 
Luke first locked his office-door, 
and then conducted Mr. Monteith 
to that large apartment on the 
ground-floor where Yorke surprised 
a family-party on an Easter Sunday 
some three years previously. 

‘Here no one will interrupt us,’ 
remarked Mr. Ross, bolting the 
door inside. ‘ And now, what is it ? 

“You know very well what it is,’ 
answered the merchant. ‘I know 
you have been doing your best to 
keep disgrace from him—from us— 
but you might as well have saved 
your labour. Nothing can save him 
—or me.’ 

‘How did you hear it?” Luke 
asked. 


‘Why, he used my name as well.’ 

‘For any large amount?’ 

‘So far as I know at present, for 
over seven hundred; but what there 
may be yet to come, God only 
knows. That is not the worst, how- 
ever.’ 

‘What is the worst ? 

‘A fellow of the name of Gra- 
hame has been with me, threaten- 
ing to expose the whole affair if I 
do not make it worth his while to 
hold his tongue. Now, Mr. Ross, 
I would pay any money if I could 
only be certain of the result; but 
uncertain as I am, utterly in the 
dark as to the amount for which he 
has used my name, I dare not even 
try to make terms. He may have 
got advances to the extent of thou- 
sands and thousands; and, forge- 
ries or the reverse, I shall have to 
be responsible. The whole thing 
means social, commercial, and pe- 
cuniary ruin.’ 

‘And it means just about the 
same thing to me,’ Luke answered. 

‘What could you have been think- 
ing about ?” 

‘You will perhaps scarcely credit 
my statement, but I believed him ; 
believed he had told me the extent 
and nature of his liabilities; believ- 
ed him to have yielded to sudden 
temptation ; believed, if I helped 
him, I might retrieve both his posi- 
tion and my own; and the result is 
just what might have been expected. 

‘Do you think nothing can be 
done in the matter? 

‘Not unless some one could as- 
certain exactly how he is situated ; 
and even then I fear the informa- 
tion would come too late. The 
only course I can suggest is that 
you should consult his uncle, Mr. 
Collis. You might do so, though I 
could not.’ 

‘Ts it not a singular thing that his 
relations have held themselves so 
resolutely aloof ever since I unhap- 
pily became connected with him ?’ 

‘If you refer to Mr. Collis, I 
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think not. Friars, I know, tired 
him out years and years ago, as he 
has tired, and will tire, every human 
being who has ever anything to do 
with him.’ 

*O, my poor girl! exclaimed Mr. 
Monteith. 

‘Does she know?’ Luke ventured. 

‘ If she did, it would kill her,’ was 
the reply. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Luke, ‘I am 
confident she ought to know, for 
there can be no doubt but that 
Friars will have to leave the coun- 
try, and the sooner he goes the 
better.’ 

‘What makes you say that?’ 

‘Why, you are at the mercy of 
all sorts of people while he remains 
here. Were he once out of dan- 
ger, you might almost dictate your 
terms.’ 

‘ Who is there to put him in dan- 
ger ?” 

‘Grahame, for instance ; but he, 
you say, may be bought. His ban- 
kers, who cannot. Howe and Lo- 
vell, who will avoid publicity, 7f 
possible. These we know of; and 
there may be a dozen more that we 
know nothing of now, but who may 
turn up at any moment.’ 

‘It has broken my heart,’ Mr. 
Monteith said wearily; ‘and to 
think that amongst all who knew 
him—all—there was not one to tell 
me the manner of man to whom I 
proposed giving my child.’ 

‘I suspect there were very few 
persons who knew the manner of 
man Austin Friars really was ; and 
those few did not consider it their 
business. Besides, supposing any 
one had gone up to Manchester- 
square and told you everything he 
knew or thought about your daugh- 
ter’s lover, you would not have be- 
lieved him ; and it is just because 
people will not believe, that men 
and women who know anything of 
the world never give advice nor 
carry tales.’ 

‘Still, had I only known one tale 


—the outlines of which I just 
guess— 

‘Please stop, Mr. Monteith,’ in- 
terrupted Luke, authoritatively. 
‘We were talking about your son- 
in-law’s pecuniary difficulties, and 
to me you shall talk of nothing 
else.’ 

‘You are right, no doubt, and 
yet—’ 

‘And yet,’ finished Luke, ‘it 
must be as I say.’ 

Which decision was the more 
aggravating, since Mr. Monteith 
had come to Scott’s-yard deter- 
mined to learn as much as he could 
in Austin’s disfavour and so steel 
his heart against him. 

‘You advise me to consult with 
Mr. Collis, he said, after a pause 
filled up with rather bitter thoughts ; 
‘but the position is awkward ; I do 
not know Mr. Collis personally, al- 
though I know very well who he is.’ 

‘I know him personally, and will 
go round to Austin Friars and bring 
him to your office if you like.’ 

‘No, thank you; but if you would 
not object to bringing him here, I 
should be so much obliged. By 
theway, Mr. Ross, stop onemoment, 
if you please. Has it never struck 
you as being a little singular that 
there should be an Austin Friars a 
place and an Austin Friars a man?’ 

‘Never,’ Luke Ross answered 
quickly, because he guessed Mr. 
Monteith had heard something. 

‘But now that I suggest the 
idea?’ 

‘I see nothing singular in the 
coincidence. There was an evange- 
list once named Luke, but I cannot 
think it remarkable that I am called 
Luke also, though had choice been 
given me I should certainly have 
selected some other cognomen.’ 

‘Mr. Ross, you are fencing with 
me.’ 

‘Mr. Monteith, you have been 
trying to take me unawares. Now 
let us be frank with each other. 
What is it you want to know?’ 
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‘Mr. Friars’ history.’ 

‘You should have inquired into 
that before you let your daughter 
marry him. Now that he is her 
husband, you would be wise to— 
pardon a vulgar phrase—“ let a 
sleeping dog lie.” I am going round 
now to see Mr. Collis, if I can. 
Supposing he be not in, at what 
hour would it be most convenient 
for you to meet him here this after- 
noon ?” 

‘May I say five o'clock?’ sug- 
gested Mr. Monteith. 

‘Any hour you please, but I hope 
I shall bring him back with me ;’ 
and so saying Luke departed, only 
to return at the end ofa quarter of 
an hour without Mr. Collis, who 
was not in or expected in till three 
or four o’clock. 

‘I left a note for him, however,’ 
added Mr. Ross; ‘and I have no 
doubt he will keep the appointment 
I made.’ With which assurance 
Mr. Monteith had to content him- 
self. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE STORM GATHERS. 


SOMETIMES events march quickly ; 
when a man is in debt or in trouble 
they seldom stay their steps; and 
even between the time of Mr. Mon- 
teith leaving Scott’s-yard, and _re- 
turning thereto, several little inci- 
dents occurred which compelled 
even a more rapid settlement of af- 
fairs than Luke had contemplated. 
In the first place Mr. Grahame, who 
looked upon Austin’s little sin as a 
special piece of good luck to him- 
self, called once more upon Mr. 
Monteith, to know what he meant 
to do in the affair; and Mr. Mon- 
teith, anxious to temporise and yet 
still more anxious not to pay too 
dearly for that gratification, gave 
Mr. Grahame a cheque for 150A, 


and sent that gentleman away re- 
joicing. 


Had he known his was not the 
only name borrowed without per- 
mission of the owner, his exulta- 
tion would have been more mode- 
rate and his terms more peremp- 
tory. As it was, he only considered 
Austin had made a ‘little mistake 
in his man,’ and that although the 
enemy held the forged signature 
and had probably destroyed it, still 
they ought in consequence of that 
little indiscretion to be made to 
‘bleed freely.’ 

‘ Of course with me it is a matter 
of pounds shillings and pence, Mr. 
Monteith,’ he said ; and Mr. Mon- 
teith, with an irony foreign to his 
nature, had replied : 

‘It would be an insult to you to 
believe it could be a matter of any- 
thing else.’ 

That event was number one; in 
the next place Mr. Monteith re- 
ceived a private note from his 
banker, wanting to see him. 

‘Your account is a little over- 
drawn,’ he said; ‘but that is not 
what I wanted to talk to you about. 
Last evening a cheque of yours 
came in just in time for marking, 
and no special attention was given 
to it; but this morning I have been 
examining the signature, and—’ 

* Will you show me the cheque?’ 
Mr. Monteith interrupted, and the 
cheque was brought. 

‘You were right to honour it,’ 
Mr. Monteith said steadily; ‘thank 
you. I will of course put my ac- 
count straight this afternoon ;’ and 
he was turning out of the private 
room—his face not pale, but gray 
as ashes—when the partner who 
had conducted the above conver- 
sation stopped him. 

‘Monteith,’ he said, ‘we have 
known you for five and thirty years, 
and I cannot bear to see you in 
such trouble, as I am sure you 
must be ; tell me what it all means. 
I trust there is no truth in the 
rumours we—’ 

‘Let me go,’ interrupted Mr. 
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Monteith ; ‘you cannot know any- 
thing about it.’ 

‘ But if more of these cheques 
come in?’ 

‘Pay them,’ was the reply. 

‘ The thing is impossible.’ 

‘It is not, if I come here and 
tell you to honour and place them 
to the debit of my account, which 
I do now;’ and crushing his hat 
over his forehead Mr. Monteith 
strode out of the bank, followed 
by the curious eyes of many clerks, 
who had known (long before their 
principals) that there was some- 
thing strange up with Monteith’s 
son-in-law. 

Lastly, about three minutes to 
five o’clock Mr. Turner called in 
Scott’s-yard, and requested Luke’s 
attention for a minute. 

‘That,’ he said, producing a 
piece of paper covered front and 
back with writing, ‘bears your as 
well as Mr. Friars’ indorsement. 
Now Messrs. Thompson and Co. 
never accepted it.’ 

‘Will you look at the Zimes for 
half an hour, Mr. Turner?’ said 
Mr. Ross; ‘I have a most press- 
ing appointment at five, but shall 
then be at leisure to attend to 
you.’ 

‘ Honour bright, you will attend 
to me here and then, answered 
Mr. Turner. 

‘On my word,’ declared Luke 
Ross. 

‘ Your word is better to me than 
Friars’ bond,’ returned the other. 
‘So nowrun along to your appoint- 
ment, and I'll take care of myself. 
Half-past five, remember; and 
Luke replied, ‘ All right.’ 

But it was nearly six before Luke 
Ross came slowly up the staircase, 
entered his office, and said, ‘I am 
sorry to have detained you so long, 
but I have been particularly en- 
gaged. Will you walk down into 
my room? Monteith is there.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, I want to see 
you, not Monteith.’ 


Friars. 


‘ My dear Mr. Turner, Monteith 
is here on the same business as 
yourself, and you must see him, 
and Mr. Friars’ uncle too.’ 

‘What uncle?’ asked Mr. Turner; 
‘he who has for crest three balls ?” 

‘No, a Mr. Collis—you must 
have heard of him.’ 

‘ True, but never—at least, never 
latterly—believed he was to be 
seen in the flesh.’ 

‘If you come downstairs you 
will see him in the flesh, and plenty 
of it,’ returned Luke ; and thus as- 
sured Mr. Turner descended to the 
lower room, where Mr. Collis was 
exclaiming, in a loud tone, as they 
entered : 

‘Not one sixpence, sir; it would 
be throwing good money away.’ 

‘If you mean,’ said Mr. Turner, 
breaking into the conversation, 
‘that you will not pay a sixpence 
for Mr. Austin Friars, I must re- 


mark that I think you are entirely. 


in the right.’ 

‘I know I am, without requiring 
you to be guarantee for the fact,’ 
retorted Mr. Collis sharply. ‘ As 
child, as boy, as man, he has been 
a liar and a cheat ; that he should 
have come to be a forger too, does 
not surprise me in the least.’ 

‘ But if we could save him now?’ 
put in Mr. Monteith. 

‘ But we cannot save him, not if 
we would. If we get every one of 
his signatures into our hands to- 
day, ten to one you would have to 
arrange for a dozen more at the 
end of two months. He has taken 
to this line of life, and you can no 
more cure him of it than—’ 

‘You can cure a hen of eating 
eggs,’ finished Mr. Turner, observ- 
ing that Mr. Collis seemed search- 
ing for an appropriate simile. 

‘I was in hopes you could have 
advised me in this matter,’ said Mr. 
Monteith. 

‘Have I been doing anything 
else since I came into this house ?’ 
retorted Mr. Collis. ‘There is 
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only one thing for you to do: get 
him out of the country—send him 
to Australia, America, or the devil; 
and if you wish to be generous, 
allow him so much a week, to keep 
him from dying of starvation. As 
for your daughter, if she were mine 
I should think her only too well 
off to be rid of such a scoundrel. 
It is not even as though he had let 
in some big firms who could have 
stood the racket, and not felt it 
much ; but just look at the way he 
has treated Ross, here! Actually 
taken advantage of his kindness, 
or friendship, or forbearance, or 
whatever other name he may like 
to have his folly called by ; and 
not merely gets his money, but 
makes him the instrument of pass- 
ing his counterfeit paper upon de- 
cent people. He stole a march 
upon me about his marriage, or he 
should never have married any 
honest man’s daughter.’ 

‘He is my daughter’s husband 
now, said Mr. Monteith pitifully ; 
‘and O, gentlemen, if any one of 
you could only show me how to 
hush this affair up, and stop a 
public exposure, I should not mind 
spending my last shilling to effect 
that object.’ 

For a few seconds there fell a 
dead silence on the three men he 
addressed. There was something 
in Mr. Monteith’s tone and words 
that touched them inexpressibly. 
After all, which among them could 
estimate the length and depth of a 
trouble like this—of the disgrace 
which had linked itself for life to an 
honest and honourable man—ofthe 
anguish he felt, remembering that 
Mary was Austin’s wife, and that he 
was the father of her children ? 

* Does anybody know the amount 
of those—liabilities, shall we call 
them ?’ asked Mr. Turner in a sub- 
dued voice, after a pause that had 
become awkward. 

‘No one knows, excepting Mr. 
Friars himself ; and his statement 


is not to be depended on,’ answered 
Luke. 

‘Would somebody have the good- 
ness to give me a slight sketch of 
the whole business, so far as any 
human being—excepting Mr. Friars 
—understands it?’ proceeded Mr. 
Turner. ‘ My information on the 
subject is, you must remember, ex- 
ceedingly limited.’ 

*I will tell you all I know,’ Luke 
replied, apparently considering this 
general question as addressed par- 
ticularly to himself; and in a few 
sentences he explained to Mr. Tur- 
ner all those circumstances which 
have been already detailed. 

‘And in addition,’ capped Mr. 
Collis, ‘he is now drawing direct 
from Mr. Monteith’s bank — the 
taste having evidently grown with 
what it fed on.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Turner sat 
down, and the others, who had like- 
wise been standing, seated them- 
selves also. Instinctively the three 
men looked at the fourth, unques- 
tionably the cleverest individual 
amongst them—intuitively almost 
they understood there was help to 
be obtained from that quick, schem- 
ing, ready brain—always full of 
plans and ideas, always clear and 
prompt, and at the service of its 
owner. 

‘You say you believe the busi- 
ness was solvent—even with the 
liabilities of which you were aware,’ 
he said at length, turning sharply 
towards Luke Ross. 

‘I am sure of it,’ Luke replied. 

‘He must have done more work 
than I thought was in him, then,’ 
remarked Mr. Turner. 

* He has worked very hard for a 
long time past,’ put in Mr. Mon- 
teith eagerly. 

‘Well, you know, if the business 
could have paid twenty shillings 
when Mr. Ross examined the books, 
then, unless he has made some 
tremendous losses lately, it cannot 
be past praying for now. That is 
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fact number one; because, even 
granting that there are a tribe of 
these things about—and remember 
I do not think there are—they must 
represent either capital or bad debts. 
Now, from my knowledge of the 
business and Friars, I believe he 
has been doing all this to save the 
business ; and if this idea be cor- 
rect, there is not the slightest rea- 
son, with proper management, why 
you, Mr. Monteith, or you, Mr. 
Ross, should be beggared in con- 
sequence of this affair.’ 

‘With proper management ; but 
who is to manage?’ asked Mr. Col- 
lis. ‘ Friars ? 

* Decidedly not,’ Mr. Turner re- 
plied ; and then he lapsed into si- 
lence again for a minute, when he 
rose, and said, ‘ If you do not mind 
waiting here for half an hour, I will 
just go out for a turn and smoke a 
cigar. I may have something to 
propose, but I do not care to pro- 
pose unless I see some fair pro- 
spect of being able to carry out.’ 

‘ Are you going to Friars ?’ asked 
Luke, walking to the outer door 
with Mr. Turner. 

‘No; I am merely going for a 
turn, as I told you. I cannot think 
with three people staring at me.’ 
And he struck a match, and lit his 
cigar, and strolled away down the 
yard, Luke watching him. 

When he came back, he drew a 
chair up to the hearth, and without 
any preamble, began : 

‘Well, gentlemen, I have settled 
that the first thing you have to do 
is to get by some means an idea of 
the amount of Mr. Friars’ liabili- 
ties, legitimate or otherwise. You 
might be able to do this to-mor- 
row, or the morrow after, or the 
morrow after that ; but a pressure 
will come, and then you must watch 
your opportunity. If the worst 
come to the worst, I can threaten 
to give him in charge ; but, for va- 
rious reasons, I do not wish to ap- 
pear in the matter unless it prove 


unavoidable. That is the first step : 
for the second, we must get him 
away, not merely for a time, but 
for ever. If Mr. Monteith be so 
much attached to him that he can- 
not bear the idea of Friars going 
to the ends of the earth, let him 
allow him a certain sum per an- 
num, so long as he keeps, say, two 
hundred miles from London, and 
refrains from trading.’ 

‘ And his business?’ inquired Mr. 
Collis, as Mr. Turner paused. 

‘If you two, if you three, are 
willing to help me, I will take the 
business with all its most pressing 
engagements, and repay you the 
moneys you have advanced into it 
—if I can—as I can: farther, I 
will undertake to settle with Mr. 
Grahame and any other gentlemen 
of the same turn of mind who may 
make a claim against Mr. Friars. 
You can think this proposal over 
at your leisure,’ added Mr. Turner, 
rising, ‘and let me hear from you ; 
only recollect, Friars must make 
over everything to me before any 
proceedings are taken by any one, 
or I can have nothing to do with 
the affair. Good-night !’ and, with- 
out farther leave-taking, he put on 
his hat and left the house, anxious, 
as Mr. Collis truly said, to avoid 
either question or argument. 

‘I do not lke hin,’ said that 
gentleman ; ‘he is a great deal too 
wide awake to be strictly honest.’ 

‘T think he is honest,’ Luke ans- 
wered ; ‘but he always wanted to 
have that business.’ 

‘Come now, Ross, what do you 
say?’ asked Mr. Collis; ‘ will you 
take the thing in hand and work it 
on his terms ?” 

‘I would not be mixed up with 
it for anything you could offer me,’ 
answered the other ; and Mr. Mon- 
teith murmured, ‘You would be 
quite right.’ 

‘But Turner is just the man to 
do well for himself and for us,’ 
Luke continued. ‘The only thing 
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is this—that I think Friars would 
rather go to prison than let him 
have it.’ 

In which idea Mr. Ross chanced 
to be very nearly correct. Theore- 
tically Austin declared he would 
rather die than let Mr. Turner step 
into his shoes ; and the worst of 
the affair proved that, when Mr. 
Monteith and Mr. Collis talked the 
matter over with him, he said he 
trusted to heir getting him out of 
his troubles, and utterly declined 
to leave London. 

*It does not matter to me,’ he 
said. ‘If I must be transported, 
be it so; but I will not exile my- 
self voluntarily. — Now that you 
know all,’ this was to Mr. Monteith, 
‘a load seems lifted from my mind; 
and with your assistance I do not 
doubt but I shall be able to put 
everything right shortly.’ 

Which was all very well for Aus- 
tin to hope, but meantime every- 
thing was going wrong. 

For the first time in the memory 
of man a pressure for money was 
experienced in Leadenhall-street, 
and speedily Mr. Monteith found 
that if he was to pay his own debts, 
he must draw in his hand as re- 
garded Austin’s. 

‘And unless some arrangement 
can be come to,’ said Luke Ross, 
‘and that speedily, I shall have to 
suspend payment. ‘Turner is firm 
about not advancing any money, or 
helping in any way save one. And 
I know for a certainty that if Howe 
and Lovell be not paid within a 
week, they will proceed against 
Turner, who means to defend the 
action, and subpcena me on his 
side.’ 

This state of affairs being fully 
explained to Mr. Friars, who per- 
sisted in believing that Mr. Mon- 
teith, Mr. Collis, and Mr. Ross 
would see him safe, and that every- 
thing could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

‘It is all your own fault,’ said 


Mr. Collis to Mr. Monteith. ‘It 
you had sent for a policeman the 
day you returned home, you might 
have dictated yourterms. As it is, 
he is laughing at us all.’ 

‘He will find out that it is no 
laughing matter,’ added Luke. ‘I 
think a man I know holds one of 
those things, and if he once gets 
an inkling of all this, Friars would 
be before the magistrate in less than 
four-and-twenty hours. Ifwe could 
only make him believe how immi- 
nent his danger really is, I should 
not despair, but as it is— 

‘Well, Mr. Ross? It was Mr. 
Monteith who spoke thus inter- 
rogatively, when Luke suddenly 
paused. 

‘I was just thinking that there is 
one person to whom he might per- 
haps listen if we sent for her.’ 

‘You do not mean his wife ? 

‘No. Mrs. Forde.’ 

With a quick gesture of pain Mr. 
Monteith turned aside. ‘Then re- 
covering himself, he said, 

‘If you think any woman or any 
man can serve us at this juncture, 
send for her or him.’ 

*I think Mrs. Forde might,’ Luke 
answered, entertaining a feeling as 
near hatred at that moment for Mr. 
Monteith as it was possible for him 
to imagine ; ‘and I will telegraph 
for her directly.’ 

In obedience to that telegram 
Yorke started by the express from 
Milden, and arrived about half-past 
eight at Euston-square, where Luke 
met her. 

‘What has happened?’ she asked, 
when, seated in a cab, they were 
driving City-ward together; and 
Luke told her the story, without 
subtraction or addition, only omit- 
ting everything an evil ending might 
mean for him. 

‘As a last resource I sent for 
you,’ he finished. ‘If we can only 
get him to leave London, all may 
yet be well. If not— 

‘You need not go on,’ Yorke 











finished. ‘I grasp the meaning of 
that “ if not” perfectly.’ 

‘Turner, and Monteith, and Col- 
lis, and Friars are allatScott’s-yard.’ 

‘Waiting for me?’ she ventured. 

‘Yes; although Friars is not 
aware of the fact.’ 

* And his wife—is—’ 

‘Looking at her children asleep 
in their nursery, most probably. 
She knows nothing of this.’ 

‘Heaven help her! Yorke ex- 
claimed. 

‘And you? he said, a little 
timidly. 

‘ Will save him, even for her sake, 
if it be possible.’ 

‘God love you, Yorke ! 
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‘I cannot expect that He should 
—and yet, O, yet ! she added pas- 
sionately, ‘sometimes I think He 
must love me, because I have had 
nothing but trouble here. Taken 
all through, it has been a weary, 
weary life.’ 

‘Spent for others,’ he added. 

*O no, O no! would it had! I 
should not feel myself to-night, in 
that case, just what I do—a wo- 
man who has sacrificed the happi- 
ness of every human being with 
whom she came in contact for the 
sake of pleasing herself.’ 

‘And have you pleased yourself?” 
Luke asked gently: to which she 
answered, ‘ You know better.’ 


ETHERIELLE. 


A LOVE SONG; FOR MUSIC. 


—— 


I Look abroad o’er land and sea 
Some title apt to find for thee, 

To shadow forth thy love’s deep spell. 
I give my soaring fancy flight ; 
I name thee as some being bright— 
Some elf that haunts a starry night— 


Ethérielle ! 


Yes, thou art like some gentle fay, 

That queens it ’neath the moon’s pale ray 
O’er the deep heart of some wild dell. 

My common life, lit up by thee, 

Glows like a poet’s reverie ; 

Thine is the gentle witchery, 


Ethérielle ! 


And when this fleeting life is sped— 

When the old world lies cold and dead— 
Then up the hills of asphodel, 

O’er fields with amaranth-flowers dight, 

’Neath sunny skies that know no night, 

ll walk with thee, an angel bright, 


Ethérielle ! 
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ON SENTIMENT. 


—= 


PeruHApPs few words are in more 
general use, especially in the pre- 
sent cynical and hypercritical age, 
than the word ‘sentiment; and few, 
perhaps, are more generally mis- 
understood. It is one of those 
vague epithets which epitomise, in 
compendious form, a vast amount 
of ridicule, and the use of which 
saves the trouble of more discrimi- 
native and precise criticism. But 
in proportion to its very generality 
and compendiousness is its vague- 
ness and want of particularity. It 
includes loosely so many analogous 
ideas, that we cannot define readily 
the exact shade of meaning which 
we intend the word to express. Ifwe 
wish to condemn a book, a person, 
a political measure, a grievance, 
or a course of conduct, nothing is 
easier than to exclaim, ‘ Pooh, sen- 
timental rubbish; mere sentiment’ 
and so wash our hands of the af- 
fair. Yet how many of us who thus 
glibly use the epithet, could explain 
clearly the meaning we attach to 
it? could point out distinctly in 
what the sentimentality of the ob- 
ject condemned consists? It may 
not be amiss, then, if we endeavour 
to recover the word from this limbo 
of vague shadows, and to give it a 
clearly-defined meaning and worth. 
Let us attempt to seize this little 
fluttering gnat, and place it beneath 
the microscope, that we may study 
its anatomy and estimate its value. 
Let us try for a moment to wield 
Ithuriel’s spear, and by a touch 
turn this vague indefinite sprite into 
its real form, that we may see whe- 
ther it be a toad or a dove, a thing 
to be censured and ridiculed, or 
admired and cherished. 


The essence of sentiment is ex- 
aggerated feeling, the excessive in- 
dulgence of the emotions, the pre- 
ponderance of passion over reason. 
An emotional nature, a system of 
passions and affections—in short, 
a heart (of course we do not allude 
to the physical organ) is an essential 
element of human nature. Hence 
spring our highest and noblest plea- 
sures, as well as our heaviest and 
acutest pains. By it we love or 
hate, admire or detest, forgive or 
revenge, fear or despise, reverence 
or ridicule, rejoice or sorrow. It 
is the human heart which charac- 
terises the species, enables us to 
sympathise in the feelings of our 
fellow-men and to share their na- 
ture. A man without heart would 
not be man, but monster. Cold, im- 
passive, without sympathies, with- 
out emotions, he would be for ever 
cut off from communion with his 
fellows ; utterly incapable of enter- 
ing into their thoughts or sharing 
their feelings ; an isolated unit se- 
parated from the mass; a frozen 
icicle having no longer part or lot 
with the babbling stream which 
runs beneath it. It is the human 
heart, in fact, the human passions 
and emotions, which constitute 
man, man; which distinguish the 
human family from every other 
order of created intelligence. An 
angel with human heart would not 
be angel, but man ; a man with the 
pure impeccable nature of the angel 
would not be man, but angel. 

But it is quite possible to have 
too much heart; it is quite pos- 
sible for the emotional nature to 
be excessively developed ; for the 
feelings to be exaggerated beyond 
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all due bounds. If man possess a 
heart, he also possesses a mind. If 
he feels, he also thinks. If he pos- 
sess passions and emotions, he also 
possesses reason and judgment, 
and the office of the latter is to 
guide and regulate the exercise of 
the former. To the reason belongs 
the duty of pointing out the direc- 
tion in which the feelings should 
flow ; of distinguishing the objects 
on which the passions should be 
expended; of estimating the merits 
of the obiect, and the nature and 
degree of the emotion they are 
fitted to excite. In the case ofa per- 
fectly-regulated and well-balanced 
mind, this order would be invari- 
ably followed. <A piece of beauti- 
ful scenery, a fine picture, a noble 
action, would instantly call up ad- 
miration ; but only after reason, per- 
haps with the rapidity of a lightning 
flash, had perceived the beauty or 
nobility of the object, had estimated 
it at its true worth, and decided 
upon the character and degree of 
admiration it merited. Impending 
danger would instantly excite fear, 
but not the less would reason first 
have descried the danger and weigh- 
ed its imminence. And so with 
every other passion. In this fault- 
lessly - perfect and well-balanced 
mind we are supposing, this model 
man we have before us, the feel- 
ings would ever follow the direction 
pointed out by reason, and be re- 
gulated in their indulgence by rea- 
son’s dictates. 

But unfortunately we are not all 
possessed of a perfectly-regulated 
and well-balanced mind, and fewer 
still have their minds well balanced 
at alltimes. emo mortalium omuni- 
bus horis sapit. Nery few of us 
invariably experience towards an 
object exactly the feeling which it 
is justly calculated to excite, and 
fewer still experience that feeling 
in the exact degree which the ob- 
ject merits. How often do we 
admire a woman for the haughty 
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imperious airs which so become her, 
without for a moment thinking how 
excessively unpleasant a companion 
she must be! How often do we 
admire the moss-grown, weather- 
stained labourer’s hovel which gives 
such a picturesque charm to the 
landscape, and deprecate the march 
of modern improvement which 
would sweep it away to make room 
for a formal row of model cottages, 
without for a moment considering 
that the main ends of a house are 
to afford decent accommodation 
and protection from the weather, 
neither of which the picturesque 
hovel supplies! How often do we 
denounce as an act of Vandalism 
the erection of a mill by the river- 
side in the midst of some charming 
piece of scenery, without recollect- 
ing that human happiness, at least 
in civilised society, depends far 
more on the shirts and coats the 
mill helps to turn out, than upon 
the pretty scenery which it mars! 
How often do we defend some exist- 
ing institution because of its ro- 
mantic associations—because, for 
example, it is a remnant of chivalry 
and the feudal times, a vestige of 
the ‘good old days’ and the ‘golden 
age’—without considering that it is 
obsolete, useless, and an obstacle 
to the progress of civilisation! How 
often do we eulogise those ‘ good 
old times’ themselves, oblivious of 
all their horrible discomforts! In 
all these and similar cases, we act 
upon the first impulse of feeling 
without consulting the dictates of 
reason, and it is to such acts that 
the epithet ‘sentiment’ justly ap- 
plies. 

Thus we have endeavoured to 
pin this fugitive idea to paper, and 
carefully to dissect its anatomy ; 
we have endeavoured to grasp this 
vague epithet, and to analyse its 
meaning. And this is the definition 
at which we have arrived: Senti- 
ment is an excessive indulgence 
of the feelings beyond the bounds 
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dictated by reason; an irrational 
degree of emotion; a subjection 
of the judgment to the impulses of 
feeling, instead of a government of 
the feelings by the laws of reason ; 
and every opinion, or action, or 
course of conduct, in which this 
preponderance of feeling is found, 
justly incurs the stigma of ‘mere 
sentiment.’ 

There are people in whom sen- 
timent is the normal condition ; 
with whom this preponderance of 
feeling over judgment is habitual. 
There are people whose hearts are 
very much too large for their heads ; 
with whom emotion is the govern- 
ing principle, and reason quite a 
secondary power. They seem, in- 
deed, quite to want the faculty of 
reason and reflection. They never 
can harmonise their feelings with 
the real merits of the object calling 
them forth. The first impression 
made upon their fancy takes full 
possession of them, and henceforth 
they can view the subject in no 
other light. These are sentimental 
people ; specimens of whom every 
one has doubtless met with. To 
this class belong impulsive people, 
who are always rushing, upon the 
impulse of the moment, into some 
rash and foolish undertaking ; al- 
ways committing themselves, with- 
out a moment’s reflection, to any 
hare - brained scheme which hap- 
pens to appeal to their too sus- 
ceptible fancy. To it belong the 
gushers,— people whose emotion 
gushes up and overflows at the 
slightest touch; who are always 
plunging from one extreme of feel- 
ing to another; the indulgence of 
whose feeling holds no proportion 
to the object calling it forth ; who, 
for example, make as much fuss 
over the meeting with a friend whom 
they saw yesterday and are sure to 
see to-morrow, as the father would 
scarce be excused for making over 
the returned prodigal ; whose emo- 
tional nature, in short, is under no 


rational control whatever. To it 
belong the Utopians—people who 
are always hoping to raise humanity 
to an utterly impossible perfection 
and by utterly inadequate means ; 
who hope, for instance, to elevate 
the ‘noblesavage’ intoan heroic cha- 
racter by giving him a tract and an 
umbrella, and to raise to an angelic 
perfection the idle drunken sot by 
giving him a vote. To this class 
belong the enthusiast and the fanz- 
tic, who are so impressed by some 
superficial quality of their hobby, 
which appeals strongly to their feel- 
ings, that they are utterly blind to 
all its defects. To this class be- 
longs woman as a sex, whose nature 
is essentially sentimental; and to 
the same class belong, at least for 
the time being, all lovers, in whose 
case the reign of reason is sus- 
pended, and that of passion estab- 
lished. And to this same senti- 
mental category belong all other 
species of the gexus homo in whom 
the leading feature of sentiment, the 
preponderance of feeling over rea- 
son, is found. 

We are not disposed to take a 
very severe view of this sentimental 
habit. It cannot be stigmatised as 
anything very wicked or reprehen- 
sible ; and if we do term it a folly 
and a weakness, it is a folly and 
weakness which we do not gener- 
ally treat with heavier punishment 
than light banter and raillery. Yet 
it has its disadvantages; and its 
cultivation, at least in any exces- 
sive degree, is scarcely to be recom- 
mended. One result of the senti- 
mental habit is tomake its possessor 
ridiculous. Metaphysicians tell us 
that the essence of ridicule consists 
in the complacence and exhilara- 
tion caused by the perception of a 
weakness in the person ridiculed to 
which we fancy ourselves superior. 
It is true this feeling may border 
upon self-conceit,—that the man 
who laughs ought often, in strict 
justice, to be the man who is 
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laughed at. Nevertheless ridicule, 
even when unmerited, is not plea- 
sant ; when it is felt to be merited, 
its smart is keen, and no one would 
willingly incur it if it could be 
avoided. To this unpléasant in- 
fliction sentimental people throw 
themselves justly open. They are 
legitimate butts for the little smart- 
ing shafts of ridicule and satire. 
Their weakness consists in deliver- 
ing over their own self-sovereignty 
to a set of lawless and turbulent 
emotions, by which, instead of by 
reason, their conduct is regulated. 
They resemble a feeble sovereign, 
who, nominally swaying the sceptre, 
allows himself to be twisted and 
turned, directed and managed, by 
each designing courtier who ap- 
proaches him ; a pompous master, 
who permits himself to be bam- 
boozled and over-reached by each 
impudent varlet who cares to get 
round him; the valiant Cossack 
who caught a Tartar. While os- 
tensibly claiming to be considered 
rational creatures, they forfeit all 
claim to rational conduct ; and sen- 
sible people, conscious of their 
own superiority to such weakness, 
experience a gentle and agreeable 
sense of triumph over them. Hence 
the ridicule which irrational enthu- 
siasm, Utopian dreams, impulsive 
follies, and exaggerated bathos ne- 
ver fail to bring down upon their 
heads; hence the banter which 
is so unsparingly levelled against 
lovers. In the essential senti- 
mentality of woman’s nature, the 
social moralist has, from time im- 
memorial, found the chief marks of 
his raillery and satire. 

Another result of this sentimen- 
tal habit is, that it renders its 
possessor unpractical. The habit 
of estimating things according to 
the first superficial impression they 
make upon the feelings, rather than 
according to their real merits, sadly 
interferes with that careful consi- 
deration which the practical busi- 
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ness of life demands. A sentimen- 
tal man, who allows his reason to 
be biassed by his feelings, can- 
not form a correct estimate of the 
pros and cons of any proposed 
step, and is consequently for ever 
committing himself to some rash 
and impracticable undertaking. At- 
tracted by the romantic aspect of 
love in a cottage, he marries on a 
hundred a year. He prefers the 
picturesque discomfort of a rickety 
villa, full of draughts and rheuma- 
tism, to the dull comfort of a plain 
brick-house in a row. He lavishes 
his fortune in indiscriminate and 
injudicious alms, and leaves himself 
to die in a workhouse. He agi- 
tates the whole country in redress 
of some vague quixotic grievance, 
before he discovers that it exists 
nowhere but in his own brain. In 
a thousand similar ways he mani- 
fests the impracticability of his 
sentimental character. 

This consideration bears upon a 
subject which at present occupies 
a considerable share of public at- 
tention—the question of female suf- 
frage. If woman, as a sex, really 
possess the essentially sentimental 
nature which we have ascribed to 
her, and ifthe natural result of sen- 
timent be impracticability, there is 
good reason why woman should 
be excluded from the franchise. 
Of all subjects, politics are the 
most intensely practical, and yet 
depend upon principles the most 
abstruse ; and as such they are 
beyond the reach of the average 
woman’s intellect. Hence a woman 
would vote for her candidate as 
she forms her estimate of her pet 
parson,—for his good looks, his 
good birth, his gentlemanly bear- 
ing—for anything but the good 
measures he was prepared to sup- 
port. Mrs. Brown would vote as 
her great friend Mrs. De Jones 
voted, because forsooth it was ‘ the 
fashion ; and Mrs. De Jones, for 
the same perfectly valid reason, 
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would follow the lead of Lady Ro- 
binson. A handsome face would 
be a fortune to an empty-headed 
candidate, and a silver tongue more 
valuable than golden silence. In 
fact, unless a woman voted under 
the direction of her father, brother, 
or other male relative,—in which 
case, of course, woman’s suffrage 
would be merely a farce,—she 
would vote upon the impulse of 
sentiment ; and the consequences 
to the country would scarce be 
beneficial. What we might expect, 
were woman possessed of political 
power, we may infer from her merci- 
lessly unjust conduct to the erring of 
her own sex, and from the utterly ab- 
surd arguments with which sheisnow 
striving to secure the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Act. In effect, 
under the auspices of female suf- 
frage, St. Stephen’s would stand a 
strong chance of becoming an arena 
for crochety men and hobby-riders ; 
the British House of Parliament 
would run a strong risk of becom- 
ing one of the most marvellous 
monuments of human folly and ab- 
surdity that a foolish and absurd 
world has ever yet perpetrated. 
But to return. After all, we 
do not entirely condemn sentiment. 
A little sentiment is a good thing 
rather than otherwise. It is an ad- 
mirable corrective to that tendency 
to cynicism and stern harsh realism 
which characterises the present age. 
The result of this materialistic tend- 
ency is to produce a certain hard, 
dry, and unsympathetic form of 
character, incapable of any noble 
thought, of any appreciation of the 
beautiful and the ideal, of any lofty 
and generous emotion. Indications 
are not wanting—in the low sordid 
views of life, in the frantic straining 
after wealth, and in the cynical con- 


tempt of everything which does not 
advance this ignoble pursuit — of 
the spread of these results among 
us. It is proverbially a material- 
istic age. Sentiment, by exciting 
the feelings into action, undue in 
degree it may be, nevertheless ex- 
ercises the emotional part of our 
nature, and prevents it shrinking- 
up for want of use, just as bodily 
exercise prevents the limbs from 
withering. ‘The outbursts of emo- 
tion which sentiment produces, ex- 
aggerated though they be, still give 
a freshness and susceptibility to 
the heart, which it is in too great 
a danger of entirely losing. Hence, 
though we laugh at its absurd ex- 
cesses and impracticable chimeras, 
we experience toward it no stronger 
feeling—no scorn, no indignation, 
no contempt. We laugh at the fol- 
lies of chivalry, while we cannot but 
admire the charm, the generous 
and noble emotions, which under- 
lie them. We rail at weak senti- 
mental woman, but we love her all 
the more dearly for the weakness. 
Masculine women we all detest: 
our ‘sister-men’ are hateful abor- 
tions. Rather, far rather, the most 
gushing, impulsive, and enthusiastic 
of her sex, than the hard, dry, dis- 
agreeable woman of pure intellect, 
the intellectual machine who never 
displays a weakness or commits a 
folly. There is a charm which we 
cannot resist in the fresh emotional 
character of the puissant Knight of 
La Mancha, and even on the most 
absurd and sentimental of his va- 
garies we look with no severer feel- 
ing than that of gentle raillery. On 
the whole, then, we repeat, a little 
sentiment is not undesirable ; and 
even its excess, if it be an error, 
is yet an error in the right direc- 
tion. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
(The ‘Passer Catulli’ in rhymed Hendecasylladbles,) 
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BIRDIE, 


ENVIED animal, Lesbia’s pet canary, 

Nursed in bosom, or teased with finger fairy, 
Whilst her silvery voice says, ‘ Birdie, bite me 
(Would that silvery voice but so invite me /) 

Oft I’ve heard her, in accents gay and sprightly, 
Play with birdie so innocently, brightly, 

When she’d fain for a while forget her anguish, 
Whilst love’s flames in her bosom briefly languish. 


I could prize, though I’m masculine and sturdy, 
Just such innocent sport with you, dear birdie ; 

I would fain for a while, in sportive fashion, 

Thus beguile my affection’s ardent passion, 

As, on dit, Atalanta paused to grapple, 

In her rapid career, the golden apple ; 

Gaining thence—may it prove my Lesbia’s omen !— 
Power to talk of the ‘rights of married women !’ 


BIRDIE DEAD. 


Mourn, ye Venuses! mourn, each little Cupid ! 
Not to mourn could a mortal be so stupid? 
Mourn that animal envied, once my fairy’s, 
Gone the general way of pet canaries. 
Ornithology owned not such another, 

Loving Lesbia really like his mother. 

O’er her maidenly form he was a flitter, 

With a beautiful everlasting twitter. 

Now he’s gone to the place serene but shady, 
Whence he ne’er can return to see my lady. 
Cruel Death! would he not consent to spare ye, 
Lesbia’s favourite—now defunct—canary ? 

Bad luck, birdie ; your sad and sudden sleeping 
Reddens Lesbia’s beauteous eyes with weeping ! 


END OF VOL. VI. 
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